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Ant. I.—Lives of the Engineers, with an Account of their principal 
Works; comprising also a History of Inland Communication in 
Britain. By Samvet Suites. With Portrait and numerous 
Illustrations. 2 Vols. London: John Murray. 1861. 


‘Man,’ says Lord Bacon, ‘is the interpreter and minister of 
nature.’ He is that,and more. Familiarity may have robbed the 
thought of its freshness, but it is a thought of deep truth, that 
the Deity should have permitted man—so feeble at his birth, and 
so frail in his constitution—to adjust and control the masses and 
forces of the material creation, so that they shall subdue one 
another to his service, and enable him to assert in his history 
so largely the sublime dominion of mind over matter. 

As an historian of events bearing on this fact, Mr. Smiles 
appears before us. _ He sketches the lives of those who have 
won their bloodless‘ victories—not over their fellow-men, but 
for them—over wood and iron, swamp and river, air and 
ocean, space and time ; and he recounts the means by which this 
has been accomplished. Some doubts, it appears, were enter- 
tained, whether such a theme could be made generally interesting. 
These misgivings were expressed by Mr. Robert Stephenson, when 
Mr. Smiles mentioned that he intended to write the life of the 
late George Stephensea. ‘The building of bridges,’ was the 


| reply, ‘the excavation of tunnels, the making of roads and rail- 


‘ways, are mere mechanical matters, possessing no literary 
‘interest ;’ and doubtless, if the biographer had simply filled his 


| pages with engineers’ reports, his volume would have been as 


dreary as a certain ‘Life of Telford.” But we think that Mr. 


j Robert Stephenson did not show his usual discrimination when he 
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implied that this was the only way in which the subject could be 
treated. A writer of any popular ability, who had to deal with 
the private and professional careers of our great engineers, who 
wished to tell the history of their sometimes romantic and even 
heroic struggles with difficulties; who would narrate how they 
have nearly all sprung from the peasant’s cottage, the herdsman’s 
shieling, and the farm-house ; who would fire the ambition of 
our youth, by showing that the aristocracy of mind is not 
hereditary, but that mother wit and genius are bestowed by God 
without respect of persons ; who would recount the story of how 
a London goldsmith like Middleton, a retired sea-captain like 
Perry, the son of a small farmer like Edwards, a wheelwright 
like Brindley, an attorney’s clerk like Smeaton, a millwright like 
Rennie, a working mason like Telford, or an engine-brakesman 
like Stephenson, rose to eminence, and became the benefactors 
of their race, would assuredly confess that it is not the fault of 
the theme if its recital be uninteresting. No wonder that the 
well-deserved success of Mr. Smiles’ ‘Life of George Stephenson,’ 
reversed the opinion of Mr. Robert, and that he then urged Mr. 
Smiles even to extend the sphere he had assigned himself in 
his contemplated history of engineering, to trace the subject to 
its source, and to include the labours of Vermuyden, and espe- 
cially of Sir Hugh Middleton, who may be regarded as the first 
great engineer this country produced. To this task Mr. Smiles 
addressed himself, and the result appears in the two beautiful 
illustrated volumes before us, in which the biographical, historical, 
and mechanical materials are graphically adjusted, and in which 
we have presented to us a comprehensive and minute record ot 
English engineers and engineering. 

The earliest traces of engineering in this country are both 
remote and remarkable. When the ancient Britons were living 
in huts covered over with branches and sods, when tillage was 
unknown, when the people subsisted by hunting and pasturage, 
even then there were some minds that could plan, and some 
hands that could pile rude fortifications of earth, could transport 
to Stonehenge, and fit one into another massive blocks of stone, 
and could erect the Cyclopean bridges over the Teign and Dart, 
which still remain among us. But it was the early settlers on 
our south-eastern coasts, from Belgium and Friesland, who firss 
instructed us in the arts of embanking, draining, and agriculture. 
Romney Marsh was thus early reclaimed. It extends from 
Hythe in Kent to Winchelsea in Sussex, and is so isolated that 
the marshmen are accustomed to say that the world is divided 
into Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and Romney Marsh. But 
though its surface is below the level of the highest tides, it is 
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preserved from the sea by a continuous bank, and affords pasturage 
in genial years to more than 500,000 sheep, besides cattle. The 
erection of this embankment, and the deposit of shingle by the 
ocean, have so changed the character of the coast, that the 
Roman town of Lymne is now three miles from the sea; West 
Hythe is silted up, and used by the military school of musketry 
as a practising ground; Old Romney, and Romney, two ancient 
ports, are two miles inland, and sheep graze where Roman 
galleys sailed. 

When this embankment had been erected, regulations were 
passed for its preservation, and ‘the law and custom of Romney 
‘Marsh,’ afterwards embodied in written law, and confirmed by 
successive monarchs, lies at the basis of all English legislation 
on this subject. Twenty-four elders, or ‘jurats,’ were chosen by 
the inhabitants to see to the maintenance of the sea-banks, and 
to levy the necessary rates upon the occupiers of the reclaimed 
marshes. On one occasion, in the reign of Edward IL, the sea 
broke in and inflicted great injury ; on inquiry, it was found that 
the banks had been imperfectly repaired by those who had 
charge of them, ‘through,’ as Dugdale says, ‘the pravity of ill- 
‘disposed men, who chiefly mind their particular gain, though it 
be by cheating the public; that were it not for a strict watch 
over them, all good order would be subverted, and little else but 
cosenage, if not rapine, would be practised.” There is a tradition 
that a similar perversion of funds led to a disastrous result on 
the east coast : that the Goodwin Sands were once dry land pro- 
tected by embankments, but that a rate intended to be spent in 
their repair was misappropriated for the building of Tenterden 
steeple, and that, in consequence, the sea burst in and over- 
whelmed them. Hence the proverb about Tenterden steeple 
being the cause of the Goodwin Sands. 

The most important reclamation of land early attempted, was 
by the embankment of the Thames. Previously, it wasa broad 
estuary, often spreading its waters for miles over the lowlands, 
and forming devious channels at low water through which the 
ebbing tide slowly found its way to the ocean among vast reed 
beds and expanses of mud and ooze. Opposite the city of 
London the tides washed over the lands where Southwark and 
Lambeth, and what is still known as the Marsh and Bankside, are 
now situated. On the north side, a British settlement is believed 
to have once occupied the site of St. Paul’s, bounded on the west 
by the Fleet, on the north and east by morasses, Moorfields Marsh 
having been comparatively recently reclaimed. The labours of 
successive generations were necessary to roll back the waste of 
waters. The higher tides long resisted the attempts made to 
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control their course ; scarcely a season passed without the inun- 
dation of the reclaimed lands, and the most energetic powers had 
to be given for impressing labourers and distraining for rates. 
This was especially needful on the north side, where breaches 
occurred at tps ae and Limehouse as late as the sixteenth 
century ; the Isle of Dogs was often submerged, and the whole 
valley of the Lea and the rich lands of south Essex were inun- 
dated. At last the work was accomplished, and the Thames was 
made an artificial river almost from Richmond to the sea. 

The most extensive, and probably the most interesting work of 
reclaiming land, took place in the district known as the Great 
Level of the Fens. Not many centuries ago, the vast tract of 
low country situated around the junction of Cambridge, Norfolk, 
Huntingdon, and Lincoln, extending sixty or seventy miles north 
and south, by twenty to thirty broad, and embracing an area of 
some 680,000 acres of what is now the richest land in England, 
was a desolation of waters) The Witham, Welland, Glen, Nene, 
and Ouse poured forth their vast floods from the midland 
counties, mingling and winding by many channels to the ocean, 
and forming an inland sea in winter, and a swamp in summer, 
swarming with fish, and screaming with wild fowl. These rivers 
were loaded with silt, which ever and anon accumulated so as to 
choke up the channel, and compelled the intercepted waters to 
force new courses through the ooze, which often wound back 
upon themselves, and at last drained away into the Wash. 
- el the numerous abandoned beds of old rivers still traceable 
—the old Nene, the old Ouse, and the old Welland; and thus 
the Ouse, which formerly flowed into the Wash at Ouse beach, 
or Wisbeach, now enters it at King’s Lynn, near which there 
is another old Ouse. But probably all the rivers first flowed 
into a lake, on what is now the Great Bedford Level, from 
thence finding their way by numerous and shifting channels 
into the sea. 

The largest deposits of silt were along the shores of the Wash, 
and in the course of ages they rose above the level of the inland 
districts. 'The Romans seized the advantage, and reclaimed the 
part now known as Marshland and South Holland, by means of 
bulwarks and causeways that may still be traced. It is believed 
that they also constructed the great drain called the Carr Dyke, 
extending from the Nene to the Witham, than which, said 
Rennie, ‘a more judicious and well laid out work I have never 
‘seen.’ But the erection of embankments to shut out the salt 
water closed in the fresh, and, in consequence, the Fen lands 
in winter were flooded till so late a period as the middle ages, 
w'ien there was water enough in the Witham to float the ships 
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of Danish rovers as far as Lincoln. Here and there, amid the 
flooded Fen lands, an island arose, which became inhabited ; one 
of these was the Isle of Ely, or Eely, so named, it is said, from 
the eels that abounded. Here a nunnery was established, and a 
town erected ; and after being destroyed by a fleet of pirates, it 
was rebuilt ; a church sprang up, and the ecclesiastical fame of 
the place spread so far that Canute determined to visit it. So 
stormy, however, was one of his voyages from Ramsey to Peter- 
borough—across what are now the fruitful corn-fields of Whittle- 
sea Mere—that he ordered a channel to be cut through the Fen, 
which is still known by the name of the ‘King’s Delph.’ 
This region was long the retreat of a lawless and marauding 
population, and at Ely the Saxons made a last desperate 
struggle against the invading Normans. 

The Fen islands of Crowland, Ramsey, Thorney, and Spinney, 
are known in history. They rose at intervals amid the dreary 
level of water, their soil at first so soft and boggy that a pole 
might be thrust into it for yards; they were overgrown with 
rushes, flags, and sedge; and the atmosphere was laden with 
pestilence—‘ full of rotten harrs. Such a spot seemed. to have 
especial attractions for one Guthlac, the saint of the Fen islands,. 
and he induced a fisherman to land him at what is now known 
as Croyland. Here, we are told, he built a hut, in a hollow on 
the side of a heap of turf; other votaries joined him; they 
embanked and cultivated the ground till it became a little oasis 
amid the desolation. A stone building replaced the first wooden 
oratory; pilgrims came from far; a village and town were 
erected ; causeways, embankments, and drains stretched further 
over the fens, and more land was reclaimed, until the wealthy 
monastery of Croyland became the centre of an influential and 
comparatively populous region. 

All these efforts to reclaim the fens were, however, partial and 
imperfect. Sometimes the draining of one spot caused the water 
to flood elsewhere ; sometimes it made a previously navigable 
channel too shallow for service, or was diverted from a mill it 
had worked ; and, oecasionally, the accident of a night would 
destroy the labour of years. Many were the vicissitudes thus 
experienced ; and so late as 1607, a series of destructive floods 
burst the embankments, swept away farms and villages, and did 
immense damage. King James made efforts to prevent the 
recurrence of these disasters; but they were at first of little 
permanent service, and it was not till he resorted for help to the 
engineers and skilled drainers of Holland, that effectual measures 
were adopted. 


Nothing could be morg dreary than the scene presented by 
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these fens. ‘In winter, a sea without waves; in summer, a 
‘dreary mud swamp. Round the borders lived a thin and hag- 
gard population of ‘ fen slodgers,’ or ‘ yellow bellies,’ as they were 
sometimes called, from the frog-like life they led, and it was 
satirically suggested that they were web-footed. They are spoken 
of by cotemporary writers as ‘a rude and almost barbarous sort 
“of lazy and beggarly people ;’ and Camden describes the coun- 
try between Lincoln and Cambridge as ‘a vast morass, inhabited 
‘by fen-men, a kind of people, according to the nature of the 
‘ place where they dwell, who walk high upon stilts, apply their 
‘minds to grazing, fishing, or fowling.” The proverb of 
“Cambridgeshire camels’ probably originated in the. practice of 
walking on-stilts. ‘In the winter time, said Dugdale, ‘when 
‘the ice is only strong enough to hinder the passage of boats, 
‘and yet not able to bear a man, the inhabitants upon the hards 
‘and banks within the fens, can have no help of food, nor 
‘comfort for body or soul.” At those times the bishop of Ely 
went by boat to Cambridge. The inhabitants of the fens were 
often alarmed by the sudden swelling of the Ouse, which gave 
occasion for the cry, ‘The bailiff of Bedford is coming! while 
attacks of ague produced even more alarm, and originated the 
saying, that a man was ‘arrested by the bailiff of Marshland.’ 

The first adequate effert for the reclamation of these regions 
was made by Cornelius Vermuyden, and he also accomplished 
many other important engineering works. He was invited to 
come over in 1621, to repair a breach in the embankment of 
the Thames, at Dagenham. He then drained the park at Windsor ; 
reclaimed Convey island at the mouth of the Thames; Sedge- 
moor, in Somersetshire, and Brading Haven, in the Isle of 
Wight. In 1626, Vermuyden had the reclamation of the district 
of Hatfield Chase entrusted to him, being supported in the work 
by Dutch capitalists; and he and his partners being promised 
one-third .of the lands they recovered as their reward. This 
Chase forms a part of the extensive district of Axholme, and 
belonged to James I. It contained about 70,000 acres. The 
region greatly resembles the Great Level of the Fens. It is a 
fresh-water bay, formed by the confluence of the rivers Don, 
Went, Ouse, and Trent, which bring down into the Humber the 
rain-fall of Yorkshire, Derbyshire, Nottingham, and North Lin- 
coln. In the middle is the elevated ground of the Isle of 
Axholme, and stretching around it—where now may be found 
some of the richest corn lands of England—was a wide sea and 
extensive fisheries. 

But these drainage works were not accomplished without the 
most serious opposition of the wretched inhabitants of these 
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regions. ‘True, they alternately shivered and burned with ague, 
and became deformed with rheumatism; but they enjoyed a 
kind of wild liberty. The fens were their ‘ commons, where 
their geese grazed ; the floods brought fish and water-fowl ; and 
they hated the ‘adventurers’ who thought to improve ‘our own 
‘demaynes’ by turning them into corn lands and pasturage. In 
‘The Powte’s Complaint,’ they deplored, in such strains as the 
following, the injury contemplated against them :— 

‘Come, brethren of the water, and let us all assemble, 

To treat upon this matter, which makes us quake and tremble ; 

For we shall rue, if it be true, that fens be undertaken, 

And where we feed, in fen and reed, they’ll feed both beef and bacon. 
Behold the great design, which they do now determine, 

Will make our bodies pine, a prey to crows and vermine ; 

For they do mean all fens to drain, and waters overmaster,— 

All will be dry, and we must die—’cause Essex calves want pasture.’ 


But they were not content to sing their sorrows: they ex- 
pressed them in more objective forms. Thus, on one occasion, 
after many years had been employed in draining, enclosing, and 
cultivating an extensive and fertile district between Tattershall 
and Boston, a mob assembled, levelled the enclosures, burnt the 
houses and crops, destroyed the cattle, killed many of the occu- 
piers, and so cut the embankments and dammed up the drains as 
to inundate the surrounding country. But, despite all opposi- 
tion, Vermuyden prosecuted his various schemes. He obtained 
a supply of one thousand men from the Scotch prisoners taken 
at Dunbar, and five hundred Dutchmen, captured when Blake 
defeated Van Tromp; and, at length, completed the drainage of 
the great Level of the Fens. In order to defray the cost of these 
enterprises, he bad to sell every acre of the lands he had before 
reclaimed. Heavy demands were made upon him, which he 
could not meet, and he applied to Parliament for redress. We 
subsequently lose sight of him; and, after all the benefits he 
had conferred on others, it is to be feared that he died abroad, 
a poor, broken-down old man. 

Other men carried on the works which Vermuyden had begun. 
Kinderley proposed to convey the Ouse and the Nene into the 
centre of the Wash, there to unite with the Welland and the 
Witham ; and, by confining the waters, and giving strength to 
the current, to secure increased depth in the channel. But it was 
reserved for Rennie to complete the enterprise, so that even 
Whittlesea Mere and Ramsey Mere have at last been turned 
from lakes into farms and farmsteads, and ‘ The Isle of Ely’ has 
become as salubrious as Pau in the Pyrenees. 

From land reclaiming, rivers, and mining, we turn to travelling 
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and road-making. Roads are literally the pathways of civiliza- 
tion. For centuries after the Romans left — their high- 
ways remained the best in the land. But time and traffic, the 
forest and the waste, almost obliterated them. Our roads became 
among the worst in Europe, and laws were passed enjoining that 
bushes and trees beside roads that led from one market to 
another should be cut down for two hundred feet on either side, 
to prevent robberies. In 1346, Edward III. authorized a toll to 
be levied for the repair of the road leading from St. Giles’s-in- 
the-Fields to the village of Charing. Chancellor Cowper wrote, 
in 1690, that the Sussex roads were ‘bad and ruinous beyond 
‘imagination.’ Fuller saw a lady drawn to church in a coach 
with six oxen. A specially miry road was called ‘the Sussex bit ;’ 
and it was said the reason why the Sussex girls were so long- 
limbed was because the stiffness of the mud compelled them to 
pull out the foot ‘by the strength of the ancle,’ till both muscle 
and bone became lengthened. No wonder that in those days 
Queen Elizabeth preferred, when she went into the City, to ride 
on a pillion behind her Lord Chancellor. The royal vehicle was 
little better than a cart without springs; and, at one of the 
first audiences she gave the French ambassador, in 1568, she 
told him of a jolting she had received in it a few days before 
and ‘la douleur quelle sentoit 4 son couste, pour s’y estre 
‘heurtrée quelques jours auparavant, en ung coche ov elle allait 
‘ung peu trop viste.’ 

The first extensive maker of roads was ‘ Blind Jack of Knares- 
‘borough.’ He was born in 1717; and, when six years old, lost 
his sight by smallpox. But his subsequent history was so 
remarkable that it has been suggested that his blindness was 

ly simulated ; though of this there is no direct evidence. He 
joined in all the sports of boyhood, went birds’-nesting, de- 
lighted in horse exercise, coursed hares, swam well enough to 
save three lives and became skilled with the fiddle. Subse- 
quently, he made money, bought a horse, followed the hounds, 
and ran races at the village feasts. On one occasion he rode 
in a match in Knaresborough Forest, where the ground was 
marked out in a circle of a mile. He procured a number of 
dinner bells, set men to ring them at the several posts, kept 
the ground, and won the race. After this success, a gentleman 
who owned a notoriously runaway horse, laid Metcalf a wager 
that he could not gallop the horse fifty yards and stop him within 
two hundred. Again Metcalf’s ingenuity availed him. As he 
was allowed to choose his ground, though not near a hedge or 
wall, he proceeded to Harrogate Old Spa, and told a man to 
sing on the neighbouring bog. The blind man then mounted, 
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and rode for the morass, and he had not reached the two hundred 
yards before the horse sank to the saddle-girths, and Metcalf 
scrambled out, the victor. But it was only with the greatest 
difficulty that the horse was extricated. 

On one occasion Metcalf acted as guide to a belated gentle- 
man, at dusk, along the difficult way from York to Harrogate. 
The road was then full of windings and turnings, and, in many 

laces, it was no better than a track across unenclosed moors. 

etcalf brought the gentleman safe to his inn, the ‘Granby, 
late at night, and was invited to join in a tankard of negus. On 
Metcalf leaving the room, the gentleman observed to the land- 
lord, ‘I think, landlord, my guide must have drunk a great deal 
‘of spirits since we came here.’ ‘ Why so, sir?’ ‘ Well, I judge 
so from the appearance of his eyes.” ‘Eyes! bless you, sir,’ said 
the landlord, ‘don’t you know that he is blind?’ ‘Blind! what 
‘do you mean by that?’ ‘I mean, sir, that he cannot see—he is 
‘as blind as a stone.’ ‘ Well, landlord,’ said the gentleman, ‘ this 
‘is really too much: call himin.’ Enters Metcalf. ‘ My friend, 
‘are you really blind?’ ‘ Yes, sir,’ said he, ‘ I lost my sight 
when six years old.’ ‘ Had I known that, I would not have ven- 
tured with you on that road from York for a hundred pounds.’ 
‘And I, sir,’ said Metcalf, ‘would not have lost my way for a 
thousand.’ 

This was the man who distinguished himself as a road 
engineer, and who built bridges, culverts, and retaining walls, 
which are still unsurpassed. About the year 1765, a turnpike- 
road was to be constructed near Harrogate ; he undertook a sub- 
contract for three miles ; and this was the first of a vast number 
of projects in which he was subsequently engaged for more than 
thirty years, during which he made about 180 miles of turnpike, 
for which he received some £65,000. ‘With the assistance, 
says one who knew him, ‘only of a long staff, I have several 
‘times met this man traversing the roads, ascending steep and 
‘rugged heights, exploring valleys and investigating their 
‘several extents, forms, and situations, so as to answer his 
‘designs in the best manner. The plans which he makes, and 
‘the estimates he prepares, are done in a method peculiar 
‘to himself, and of which he cannot well convey the meaning to 
‘others. Most of the roads over the Peak in Derbyshire have 
‘been altered by his directions, particularly those in the vicinity 
‘of Buxton ; and he is at this time constructing a new one 
‘betwixt Wilmslow and Congleton, to open a communication 
‘with the great London road, without being obliged to pass 
‘ over the mountains,’ 

His skill in overcoming difficulties was well illustrated in 
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the formation of the Huddersfield and Manchester road. He 
undertook to make it at a certain price a rood; but when 
tracked out he found that it would cross some deep marshy 
ground on Pule and Standish Commons, and the trustees told 
him that he must dig out the bog nine feet deep by fourteen 
’ yards, tili he came to the solid bottom on which the road must 
rest. He expostulated at the costliness and inefficiency of the 
arrangement; and at length they consented that he should 
adopt his own method of crossing the marshes, but if unsuc- 
cessful he should, at his own expense, obey their surveyor. 

Metcalf first dug a deep ditch along either side of the 
intended road, and threw the excavated material inwards so as 
to raise it to a circular form ; keeping his arrangements as far 
as possible a secret. Meanwhile, the Yorkshire clothiers declared 
that the contractor and his men would have to be drawn out of 
the bog by the hair of their heads. His method was precisely 
that afterwards adopted by George Stephenson in crossing Chat 
Moss, and consisted in so extending the bearing surface that the 
road could actually float on the bog. He accordingly ordered 
heather and ling to be bound together in little round bundles ; 
these were placed in rows in the direction of the line of road, 
other bundles were laid transversely ; and when these were 
pressed firmly together, stone and gravel were brought on broad- 
wheeled waggons and made into a firm and level way. The 
spectators expected to see horse and load disappear in the 
morass, and loudly expressed their gratification when their fears 
were found to be needless. This part of the road proved to be 
one of the best and driest, and required very little repair 
for nearly twelve years. The last road Metcalf constructed was 
between Haslingden and Accrington—one of the most difficult 
he had made. ‘ During the late years of his career he occupied 
‘himself in dictating to an amanuensis an account of the 
‘ incidents of his remarkable life ; and finally, in the year 1810, 
‘this strong-hearted and resolute man—his life’s work over— 
‘ laid down his staff, and peacefully departed, in the ninety-third 
‘year of his age, leaving behind him four children, twenty 
‘ grandchildren, and ninety great grandchildren.’ We now turn 
to a new chapter of English engineering. 

The ‘ever watery west’ wind that passes over the undulating 
surface of Great Britain has necessarily made it a land of 
‘rivers and fountains of waters, and these of course have 
always affected the intercommunication of the people. At 
the place where a river was fordable, a village or town would 
spring up, and thus Oxford, Chelmsford, Romford, and Stamford 
arose. But there were many rivers which, at least in winter, 
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were not fordable, and other means of crossing them had to be 
adopted. An uprooted tree thrown from bank to bank early 
served this purpose, and more permanent structures followed. 
The most ancient bridges now remaining are over the streams of 
Dartmoor, where the turbulent waters that roar down the deep 
gorges would have swept a light structure away, but where 
granite blocks could be laid upon one another to serve as piers, 
and others might stretch from pier to pier, so as to form a 
tolerably level road for man and beast. The Egyptian-looking 
bridge of Dartmoor is such a structure; it has survived the 
fury of the Dart for twenty centuries, and others of a similar 
kind may be found in that region. 

The modern revival of the art of bridge-building was 
inaugurated by William Edwards, a self-taught genius, of Gla- 
morganshire, born in 1719. As a young man he spent much of 
his leisure in studying the neighbouring ruins of Caerphilly 
Castle, the massive remains of which extended over an area 
of thirty acres. Subsequently, despite extraordinary difficulties 
and discouragements, he constructed the beautiful ‘rainbow 
bridge’ of one arch that spans the Taff at Newbridge ; he after- 
wards built the bridge over the Usk, and several others, his 
later productions being a manifest improvement over the earlier. 


‘Not even on Sundays,’ says Mr. Smiles, ‘did he cease from his 
labours; but, though the Sabbath was no day of rest for him, his 
jJabours then were all labours of love. In 1750 he became an 


ordained preacher amongst the Independents. Shortly after he was 


chosen minister of the congregation to which he belonged, and he 
continued to hold the office for about forty years, until his death. 
He occasionally preached in the neighbouring meeting-houses: 
amongst others in that of Mr. Rees, the father of Abraham Rees, 
editor of the well-known “ Encyclopeedia.”’ Holding it to be the duty 
of every religious society to contribute liberally of their means to the 
support of their ministry, he regularly took the stipulated salary 
which his congregation allowed to their preachers, but distributed 
the whole of it amongst the poorer members of his church, often 
adding to it largely from his own means. This worthy Christian 
labourer died at the advanced age of seventy, respected and 
beloved by men of all parties.’ His sons were eminent bridge- 
builders. 


In a wild part of the country between Buxton, Leek, and 
Macclesfield, there was once a hamlet and district called ‘The 
Flash.” The people were notorious for their wild and half- 
barbarous pastimes. They squatted on the waste lands, they 
encroached on the surrounding estates, their pedestrian hawkers 
sold wrought buttons in silk, mohair, and twist which were 
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manufactured at Macclesfield, and as they travelled from fair to 
fair, using a slang dialect, they were generally known as 
‘Flash men ;’ the name though not the race survives. In this 
region and among such neighbours, James Brindley was born in 
1716. His father was a collier, and neglected his family, but 
his mother was prudent, and did her best to instruct her children 
in all the little that she knew. James worked as a common 
labourer till he was seventeen, but his mechanical tastes early 
displayed themselves, and he was especially clever with his 
knife in making models of mills which he set to work in neigh- 
bouring streams. In 1733 he was apprenticed to Abraham 
Bennett, a wheelwright and millwright, of Sutton, near Maccles- 
field. At this period, millwrights were the only engineers, and 
they effected repairs in machinery as well as they could by the 
aid of the lathe, the bench, and the anvil; and as the demand 
for mechanical skill increased, they became persons of growing 
experience and importance, and, ultimately, such men as 
Brindley, Meikle, Rennie, and Fairbairn, rose from the mill- 
wright’s shop to the highest rank as scientific engineers. 

Brindley’s advantages, however, were few, and his progress 
slow. His master was of intemperate habits, and neglected his 
apprentice ; the journeymen rather hindered than aided him, and 
he worked his way to success only through a series of blunders. 
On one occasion this mere ‘spoiler of wood,’ as he was called, 
made such ‘a mess’ of a piece of common wheelwright’s work, 
that his master threatened then and there to cancel his 
indentures, and send him back to be once more a farm la- 
bourer. Two years passed, and Brindley had, in Bennett's 
opinion, learned next to nothing, though in reality he had been 
groping his way to much practical knowledge; and in the 
autumn of 1735 he accomplished some repairs in a silk mill at 
Macclesfield, in a manner to the satisfaction of the mill super- 
intendent, the surprise of his master, and the mortification 
of his fellow-workmen, who had been accustomed to sneer 
at the ‘bungling apprentice’ ‘I can yet remember, said 
Brindley, many years afterwards, ‘the delight which I felt when 
‘my work was fixed and fitted complete; and I could not 
‘understand why my master and the other workmen, instead 
‘ of being pleased, seemed to be dissatisfied with the insertion of 
‘ every fresh part in its proper place.’ 

Before his third year of apprenticeship had ended, the master 
admitted that Brindley was not the ‘blundering blockhead’ that 
his men had thought him. The neighbouring millers would 
especially request ‘the young man Brindley’ should be sent 
rather than any other workman, and some preferred him to his 
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master. Bennett was surprised, and inquired of Brindley 
where he had learned mill-working ; to which the apprentice could 
only reply that it came ‘ natural-like.” The master now chided 
him for making his repairs too well. ‘Jem,’ said he, ‘if thou 
‘ persist in this foolish way of working, there will be very little 
‘trade left to be done when thou comes out of thy time: 
‘thou knows firmness of works th’ ruin o’ trade.’ Brindley, 
however, refused to adopt the unprincipled suggestion. He 
subsequently began business on his own account at Leek, in 
Staffordshire, at first without apprentice or journeyman. 

Between Leek and Trentham lay the little town of Burslem, 
where inferior earthenware was manufactured, and whence it was 
hawked by higglers from village to village on the backs of donkeys. 
At the beginning of the century, the brothers Elers, the Dutch- 
men, introduced here from Holland the art of salt-glazing, and 
subsequently the powder of flints was used as a’ wash or dip, 
and was mixed with tobacco-pipe clay. It is said that one 
William Astbury, of Shelton, noticed at Dunstable the soft and 
delicate nature of some calcined flints, which an ostler was usin 
as a medicine for a horse’s eyes. John and Thomas Welgiest 
employed flint-powder in their little business, but were hampered 
by the want of an adequate supply. They, therefore, conferred 
with ‘the schemer,’ as Brindley was called, and in the course’ 
of time he erected several flint wells in that neighbourhood. 

The reputation that Brindley thus acquired for extraordinary 
ingenuity, caused his name to be mentioned to a Manchester man 
during some marriage festivities at Burslem, whose coal mines 
at Clifton were ‘drowned out.’ Brindley was sent for, and the 
remedies he suggested appeared so satisfactory that he was 
directed to put them into execution. The Irwell bounded the 
estate, and had a considerable fall. He directed the river 
through a tunnel in the rock, 600 yards long, over an immense 
water-wheel, from the lower end of which the water flowed 
away into the old channel of the Irwell. The force supplied by 
the water above overcame the water below, and in a short time 
the pits were cleared. 

Hitherto, the inland communications of this country had 
depended almost exclusively on roads, such as they were, and 
on the larger rivers. The first project for cutting a navigable 
trench, independently of existing streams, across the dry land, 
and conveying merchandise upon it, was made by the Duke of 
Bridgewater. This young nobleman lost his father when he 
was only five years old, and all his brothers by the time he was 
twelve, and he was himself so sickly, and his mental capacity so 
feeble, that it was in contemplation to set him aside in favour 
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of the next heir. His mother remained a widow only a few 
months, and from that time neglected her child. Horace 
Walpole wrote in 1761, ‘You will be happy in Sir Richard 
‘ Lyttleton and his Duchess ; they are the best-humoured people 
‘in the world’ But it appears that the good humour of the 
handsome couple was so lavishly displayed in public that there 
was little left for domestic use. The young Duke, however, 
grew up to manhood, travelled a gay and careless life, kept 
race-horses, and occasionally rode them, and once ran a race 
with the Duke of Cumberland on the long terrace at the back 
of the wood in Trentham Park. At that time he was so slight 
in build, that Lord Ellesmere says a bet was facetiously offered 
that he would be blown off his horse. 

A love affair changed the current of his life. He was on 
the eve of marriage with the beautiful widow of the Duke of 
Hamilton, who had been the comparatively portionless daughter 
of an Irish gentleman; but the match was broken off. The 
lady, however, soon solaced herself with another husband, in the 
person of John Campbell, afterwards Duke of Argyle. ‘You 
‘and M. de Bareil,’ said Horace Walpole, writing to Marshal 
Conway, ‘do not exchange prisoners with half as much alacrity 
‘as Jack Campbell and the Duchess of Hamilton have exchanged 
‘hearts. It is the prettiest match in the world since yours, and 
‘everybody likes it but the Duke of Bridgewater and Lord 
‘Conway.’ The Duke, however, instead of resigning himself to 
misanthropy at his beautiful seat at Ashridge, devoted himself 
to business at his estate near Chat Moss, and we soon find him 
conferring with John Gilbert, his land steward, as to the forma- 
tion of a coal canal from Worsley to Manchester. 

A hundred years ago Manchester was not exactly the place it 
is to-day. The population now is 460,000, then it was 20,000. 
The manufacturer was a humble personage, part chapman, part 
weaver, and part merchant, working hard, and living principally 
on oatmeal, sending his goods out on pack horses; and if he 
travelled to London by the coach that plied three times a week, 
it occupied four days and a half on the journey. The badness 
of the roads rendered all communication difficult and costly, 
and though there was abundance of coal in the neighbourhood, 
it had to be carried on horses’ backs, or in carts, or by the 
Mersey and Irwell. The river navigation was accomplished 
only by the aid of men who dragged the boats up and down the 
stream ; and costly and tedious as was the process, no effort was 
made to meet the growing exigencies of the times. Under 
these circumstances the Duke of Bridgewater boldly proposed the 
construction of a new water-road from his collieries at Worsley 
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to Manchester. In 1759 he obtained an Act authorizing its 
formation from Worsley to Salford, and thence to the Mersey. 
He at first intended to carry it down to the level of the Irwell, 
by a flight of locks, and up again on the other side. Subsequently, 
the Duke obtained the advice of Brindley, who urged that the 
canal should be constructed on one level, and carried over the 
Irwell by a series of arches. By these means incomparably 
greater facilities in the management of the traffic would be 
secured, while the cost of making and working the locks might 
be set off against that of the embankment and aqueduct that 
would be required. Fresh powers were obtained, a detailed 
survey of the new line was made, various preliminary works 
at Worsley, sanctioned by the previous Act, were actively pushed 
on, and at length Brindley, as his pocket-book records, ‘Sot out 
‘for London’ on horseback. 

Many difficulties had to be overcome in the accomplishment 
of so novel and serious an enterprise. To confine a large body 
of water in which ships could float within a water-tight channel 
along the top of an embankment and over a lofty bridge—to 
carry a river over a river—was a project altogether unprecedented 
in this country, and not likely to escape derision. The Duke was 
urged by his friends not to risk his money in so hazardous a 
speculation, and when, by Brindley’s desire, another engineer 
was consulted as to the practicability of the enterprise, that 
gentleman deprecated the formation of the Barton aqueduct and 
embankment as reckless and vain, and concluded his report by 
saying, ‘I have often heard of castles in the air, but never before 
‘saw where any of them were to be erected.’ But the confidence 
of the Duke in his engineer was not shaken, and the work 
proceeded. 

The Barton aqueduct is about 200 yards long and 12 wide, 
the centre being a bridge of three semicircular arches, the 
middle one of 63 feet span, and high enough to allow the passage 
of the largest barges without lowering their masts. But a chief 
difficulty was how to confine the water of the canal to its chan- 
nel. It was supposed that it would soak through the embank~ 
ment and wash it away; and the anxiety was not a little 
increased when it was found that the weight of the embankment 
pressed down and ‘ blew up’ the soft oozy stuff of Trafford Moss, 
on which it rested. But this was effectually overcome by ‘ pud- 
dling,’ a process which Brindley on one occasion explained to a 
Parliamentary Committee. On being asked what was meant by 
the term, he directed a mass of clay to be brought into the room, 
and he moulded it in its raw untempered state into the form of a 
trough, and then poured water into it, which soon ran through 
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the bottom. He next worked up the clay with water, into a nearly 
semi-fluid state, made it again into a trough, and filled it with 
water, which it now held without a drop of leakage. ‘Thus it 
is,’ said Brindley, ‘ that I form a water-tight trunk to carry water 
over rivers and valleys, wherever they cross the path of the canal.’ 
Puddling is usually applied in three or more strata, to a thickness 
of about three feet, care being taken to unite it into one mass. 
Over the top course a layer of common soil is usually laid. By 
these means the filtration of water is prevented, and the Barton 
canal is in this respect in as sound a state as on the day it was 
completed. The aqueduct has since been surpassed by vastly 
greater works, but it isthe parent of them all. 

Besides the general construction of the canal, the engineer had 
a multitude of other arrangements to complete for its successful 
working. Brindley never permitted the waters of a brook to 
intermix with those of the canal,except for the purpose of supply, 
lest floods should arise; and, accordingly, intercepting streams 
had to be diverted, sometimes by very ingenious arrangements. 
Contrivances were also made for loading and unloading; a steam- 
engine for draining the mine and water-bellows for ventilating the 
works, were erected ; and at Worsley a large basin was exca- 
vated to receive the barges, and to serve as a head for the navi- 
gation. The engineer made a subterranean canal into the 
workings of the mine for the distance of a mile, and this has 
since been extended for nearly forty miles. On the letting of the 
water into the canal, the nervous excitement of the hardy engi- 
neer is said to have been so great that he took to his bed, and 
remained there till all room for anxiety was over. The canal 
was long the wonder of the district, pen strangers came from a 
distance to see ‘a river hung in the air,’ on which a horse was 
drawing several barges, crossing another river where ten or a 
dozen men were slowly dragging a single barge against the 
stream. 

The complete success of the Worsley and Manchester Canal at 
once suggested its extension to the Mersey, so as to open direct 
communication between Manchester and its natural port of Liver- 
pool. Between those towns there then existed only the roads 
and the river navigation of the Mersey and Irwell; and so bad 
were the roads, that even pack-horses had great difficulty in 
getting along, while on some parts of the river boats could pro- 
ceed only at spring-tides, in great freshes, or by drawing extraor- 
dinary quantities of water from the locks above. Occasionally 
they were entirely stopped. A readier communication was 
matter of urgent importance. ‘Her Majesty’s poor decayed 
‘town of Liverpool,’ as the burgesses called themselves when 
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addressing Queen Elizabeth, and the chapmen of Manchester, 
had risen in the world ; and the situation of the one town at the 
mouth of a deep navigable river, and of the other amid coal and 
iron districts, made them mutually dependent, and had elevated 
them to commercial and manufacturing importance. Still, we 
are informed, that so late as 1750, ‘there was but one gentle- 
‘man’s carriage in the town of Liverpool, and that carriage was 
‘kept by a lady ;’ and it was not till 1767 that a stage-coach 
began to run three times a week ; and by starting early in the 
day, accomplished the thirty miles generally in time for supper. 
On one occasion, when ‘the coach was dining’ as usual at 
Warrington, some of the passengers intimated to the coachman 
that they had not finished their wine, and added, that they sup- 
posed he was not in a hurry. ‘ Oh,’ he replied, ‘ I’m not partic’lar 
for an hour or so!’ 

In 1761, Brindley visited Liverpool, to make, what he would 
call, ‘an ochilor survey’ for the new canal. The proprietors of 
the Mersey and Irwell Navigation had learned the superiority of 
canals, but though themselves unable to conduct the traffic, 
they opposed the projected extension. They began, however, by 
offering to reduce their rates ; then proposed to confer exclusive 
advantages on the Duke ; and these efforts failing, they employed 
every means to save their monopoly by preventing the passing of 
the Bill, and were supported by the then Lord Derby. Brindley 
appeared in its support. It is to be regretted that no copy of 
his evidence has been preserved, since it was probably as inte- 
resting and characteristic as that of George Stephenson under 
similar circumstances. When Brindley was asked to produce a 
copy of a proposed bridge, he replied that he had none, but that 
he would illustrate it by a model. He obtained a large cheese, 
and cutting it into two equal parts, said, ‘Here is my model.’ 
The two halves represented the semicircular arches, and by laying 
upon them a long rectangular object, the committee saw the 
position of the river and of the canal flowing over it. This canal 
was twenty-four miles in length, and crossed a heavy bog at Sale 
Moor, that rested on a bottom of quicksand. Brindley resolved 
that the canal should consist of one dead level of water nearly all 
the way from Manchester to the Mersey, and that it should then 
descend by a flight of locks. This was in strict accordance with 
his principles. He was accustomed to compare water in a river 
flowing down a declivity, to a furious giant running along and 
overturning everything ; ‘whereas,’ he said, ‘if youlay the giant 
‘ flat upon his back, he loses all his force, and becomes com- 
‘ pletely passive, whatever his size may be.’ It is also related, 
that on one occasion, when urging before a committee of the 
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House of Commons the superiority of canals to rivers, the ques- 
tion was put,—‘ Pray, Mr. Brindley, what then do you think is 
‘the use of navigable rivers?’ ‘To make canal navigations, to 
‘be sure,’ was the instant reply. 

The total outlay on the canal from Worsley to Manchester and 
the Mersey was £220,000. The unexpected difficulties and cost 
often exhausted the purse of the young nobleman, and it was 
only with the strictest economy that the work was completed. 
Though the Duke reduced his private expenses to £400 a year, 
and had but two horses for himself and groom, he was some- 
times in the greatest strait to pay the wages of his men ; he 
had to borrow money from his tenantry ; and at ene time could 
not get a bill for £500 cashed either in Manchester or Liver- 
pool. In a small white-washed public-house upon the Moss, 
many an evening was spent by the Duke, Mr. Gilbert, and Mr. 
Brindley, in contriving hew the work should be carried on. 
One evening in particular the party was unusually dull and 
silent. The Duke’s funds were exhausted; the canal was by 
no means nearly finished; his grace’s credit was at the lowest 
ebb, and he was at a loss what step to take next. There they 
sat, in the small parlour of the little public-house, smoking 
their pipes, with a pitcher of ale before them, melancholy and 
silent. At last the Duke broke the silence by asking in a 
querulous tone, ‘ Well, Brindley, what’s to be done now? How 
‘are we to get at the money for finishing this canal?’ Brindley, 
after a few long puffs, answered through the smoke, ‘ Well, 
‘ Duke, I can’t tell, I only know that if the money can be got, I 
‘can finish the canal, and that it will pay well” ‘Ay!’ rejoined 
the Duke, ‘but where are we to get the money?’ Brindley 
could only repeat what he had already said; and then the 
little party remained in moody silence for some time longer, 
when Brindley suddenly started up and said, ‘Don’t mind, 
‘Duke ; don’t be cast down; we are sure to succeed after all!’ 
The party shortly after separated, the Duke going over to 
Worsley to bed, to revolve in his mind the best mode of raising 
money to complete his all-absorbing project. 

The advantages secured by the canal amply rewarded the 
enterprise and sacrifices of the proprietor. It ultimately yielded 
an income of £80,000 a year; it reduced the charge for water- 
carriage between Liverpool and Manchester one-half; it con- 
ferred inestimable benefits on the entire community. ‘The 
‘history of Francis, Duke of Bridgewater,’ said the Earl of Elles- 
mere, ‘is engraved in intaglio on the face of the country he 
‘helped to civilize and enrich.’ 

The Duke always took a deep interest in his canals, and it 
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was one of his regulations that when any deficiency of supply 
was apprehended at the coal-yard, the poorer customers should 
be first served; their number was often very great, and the 


. Duke would come and watch the busy scene. ‘One day, a cus- 


‘tomer of the poorer sort, having got his sack filled, looked about 
‘for some one to help it on to his back. He observed a stoutish 
‘man standing near, dressed in a spencer, with dark drab small- 
‘clothes. “Heigh, mester!” said the man, “come gi’e me a lift 
‘wi’ this sack 0’ coal on to my shoulder.” Without any hesitation, 
‘the person in the spencer gave the man the required “ lift,” and 
‘ off he trudged with the load. Some one near, who had witnessed 
‘the transaction, ran up to the man, and asked, “Dun yo know 
‘who's that yo’ve been speaking tull?” “Naw! who is he?” 
‘“ Why it’s the Duke his-sen !” “The Duke!” exclaimed the man, 
‘dropping the bag of coals from his shoulder, “ hey! what'll he 
‘do at me? maun a goo an’ ax his pardon.” But the Duke had 
‘ disappeared.’ 

Other characteristic incidents are mentioned of this business- 
like nobleman. He was very shrewd in the management of even 
minor matters. He found that the workmen were irregular in 
returning to their labour at one o’clock, though very punctual 
in leaving off at noon. They excused themselves by saying, 
that while they heard the clock plainly when it struck twelve, 
they did not when it struck only once. On learning this, the 
Duke ordered that the clock should be altered so as to be made 
to strike thirteen, and it does so to the present day. When he 
had to see people on business, he would go to them rather than 
receive them, ‘for,’ he said, ‘if they come to me, they may stay as 
‘long as they please ; if I go to them, 1 stay as long as J please.’ 

It is probable that the remuneration Brindley obtained all 
through his early career, was not more than one-third of the 
present wages of the skilled mechanics; and where modern 
engineers would receive ten guineas a day, he had two shillings. 
It is said that when the Duchess of Marlborough was resisting 
the claims of one of her Blenheim surveyors, she told him indig- 
nantly, that ‘Sir Christopher Wren, while employed upon St. 
‘Paul’s, was content to be dragged up to the top of the building 
‘three times a week in a basket, at the great hazard of his life, 
‘for only £200 a year.’ Brindley appears to have fared worse. 
So much for the rewards the world has too often given to its 
benefactors ! 

Meanwhile, the fame of the Duke’s canal had spread over the 
country, and the earthenware and salt manufacturers of Staf- 
fordshire and Cheshire were anxious to open up a line of 
water-communication with the Mersey. The principal materials 
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employed in the production of earthenware were brought from a 
distance ; the flints from the south-eastern ports, and the clay 
from Devonshire and Cornwall ; and first the sea, next the river, 
and then the pack-horses were the carriers. The expense was 
enormous, and pressed heavily on the trade, and similar burdens 
were shared by other manufacturers. 

At this time the Potteries had a population of only about 
7,000, the villages were mean, and the houses rudely thatched. 
When in later years the prosperity of the district had increased, 
and many of the people had risen in the world, the Rev. Mr. 
Middleton, incumbent of Stone, thinking it well to admonish his 
hearers of the duty of humility, on one eecasion reminded them, 
that after all they might be compared to so many sparrows, for 
that they had all been hatched wnder the thatch. One of the 
most remarkable names connected with this region is that of 
Wedgewood. Josiah Wedgewood was born in humble circum- 
stances, and might have improved them but little, had he not 
through disease lost his right leg. During his illness, he mused 
upon various plans by which to earn a living. When he recovered, 
he made various fancy articles of potter’s clay, and studied the 
improvement of his work as respects colour, glaze, and durabi- 
lity. His business extended, and after thirty years he had given 
employment to many thousand families, and the trade would 
have more rapidly extended but for the inadequacy of the 
means of conveyance. The road through the Potteries had 
been already greatly improved, despite much opposition ; but 
no sooner was a canal suggested to Josiah Wedgewood than he 
urged its adoption, and took steps for the construction of the 
Grand Trunk Canal. 

The opponents of canals in general, and of this in particular, 
gathered their forces. They asserted that the roads would be 
negleeted, the breed of English horses destroyed, innkeepers be 
made bankrupt, pack-horses and their owners be ruined, and 
the coasting trade come to an end. But the Bill passed. 
The line started from the Duke’s Canal, near Runcorn, passed 
by Northwich, Middlewich, and the salt districts, through the 
lofty range of Harecastle, across the Potteries to Haywood, 
joined the canal intended to unite with the Severn, then 
followed the Trent Valley, and running to the north-east by 
Burton and Derby, there was a clear line of navigation to the 
Humber. By these means the ports of Liverpool, Hull, and 
Bristol were connected. 

It is said that when Brindley had some unusually difficult 
problems to work out, he ‘lay in bed,’ and the expression often 
occurs in his note-book. 
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‘It was a great misfortune for him,’ says Mr. Smiles, ‘as it must 
be to every man, to have his mental operations confined exclusively 
within the limits of his profession. He thought and lived mechanics, 
and never rose above them. He found no pleasure in anything else ; 
amusement of every kind was distasteful to him. Shut out from the 
humanizing influence of books, and without any taste for the politer 
arts, his mind went on painfully grinding in the mill of mechanics. 
‘“‘He never seemed in his element,” said his friend Bentley, ‘if he 
was not either planning or executing some great work, or conversing 
with his friends upon subjects of importance.’’ To the last he was 
full of projects, and full of work; and then the wheels of life came 
to a sudden stop, when he could work no longer. It is related of 
him that, when dying, some eager canal undertakers insisted on 
having an interview with him. They had encountered a serious 
difficulty in the course of constructing their canal, and they must 
have the advice of Mr. Brindley on the subject. They were intro- 
duced to the apartment where he lay, scarce able to gasp, yet his 
mind was clear. They explained their difficulty—they could not 
make their canal hold water. ‘Then puddle it,” said the engineer. 
They explained that they had already done so. ‘Then puddle it 
again and again.”” This was all he could say, and it was enough.’ 


John Smeaton was eight years younger than Brindley, and 
they were often professionally associated together. But the 
former enjoyed many advantages never possessed by the latter. 
Both had great mechanical abilities, but John Smeaton had the 
inestimable benefits of an excellent home and education. He 
was born at Austhorpe Lodge, near Leeds, in 1724, his father 
being a respectable attorney. He early showed a love of con- 
trivance, and his favourite playthings were models of things 
that would ‘work.’ He alarmed his family by being discovered 
in the act of fixing something like a windmill on his father’s 
barn, and with a piece of bored pipe he fashioned a working 
pump. He constructed a miniature engine after merely examin- 
ing a real one, and having tried its powers on the fishponds, he 
pumped them dry, to the consternation of the fish, and the 
chagrin of his father. The latter, however, appears to have 
indulged the tastes of his son, and provided him with an 
outhouse, where he manufactured away to his heart’s content, 
and where he made a turning-lathe, and worked in wood, ivory, 
and metals. 

Smeaton’s father intended his only son to succeed him in his 
profession, and the lad appears to have done his best to 
conform to his father’s views. But his heart was set on 
mechanics, and he at length strongly, but respectfully, repre- 
sented his feelings to Mr. Smeaton, who acceded to them, 
though with some natural reluctance, for at that time the profes- 
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sion of a civil engineer was unknown, and mechanical works 
were executed by millwrights at labourers’ wages. Young 
Smeaton now entered the service of a philosophical instrument 
maker, and afterwards began business on his own account ; 
at the same time associating with men of education and science, 
and distinguishing himself by his philosophical attainments. 
Subsequently, he visited Holland and Belgium, and on his 
return home, in 1755, an opportunity presented itself of making 
his talents as beneficial as they became conspicuous. 

About fourteen miles south south-west of Plymouth Harbour, 
some long low reefs of gneiss, jagged and black, may be seen at 
low water, over which the dark Atlantic billows roll and eddy. 
From the earliest times they have borne the name of the Eddy- 
stone rocks. This spot had always been one of danger to the 
homeward bound, and if they went too far south in order to 
avoid it, they were in equal peril from the iron shores of 
the Channel Islands and France. Various rude contrivances 
had been adopted to light up different points of the coast, and 
powers were conceded to some private parties to erect light- 
houses, and to levy a toll on passing ships. The first attempt to 
build a lighthouse on the Eddystone was made by a Mr. 
Winstanley, of Littlebury, in Essex, a gentleman of much 
mechanical skill, and also of whimsical turn of mind. He began 
the work in 1696, and finished it in four years. He first drove 
irons into the rock, and then reared a wooden structure some- 
what resembling a Chinese pagoda, with galleries and fantastic 
projections. The main gallery under the light was so open, that 
an old gentleman afterwards told Mr. Smeaton, it was ‘ possible 
‘ for a six-oared boat to be lifted up on a wave, and driven clear 
‘ through the open gallery into the sea on the other side.” The 
building was very deficient in the essential quality of strength ; 
‘nevertheless,’ as Smeaton remarked, ‘ it was no small degree of 
‘ heroic merit in Winstanley to undertake a piece of work which 
‘had before been deemed impracticable ; and, by the success 
‘which attended his endeavours, to show mankind that the 
‘erection of such a building was not in itself a thing of that 
‘kind. So confident was the architect in its stability, that he is 
said to have expressed his desire to be in it in the fiercest storm 
that ever blew. Unhappily, bis wish was realized. On the 
night of the 27th November, 1703, he was in the lighthouse, 
when a tempest of unparalleled fury burst along the coast. 
The following morning not a vestige of building or builder 
remained ! 

The next architect of Eddystone was a London mercer, 
the son of a Cornish labourer, one of a family who were ‘a 
‘ worthless set of ragged beggars.’ But John Rudyerd appears 
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to have had an honest heart and great practical skill. Avoiding 
the errors of his predecessor, he made his building in the form 
of a cone, dovetailing the massive oak basis of the superstruc- 
ture into the rock by strong iron branches, and weighting 
the whole down with courses of Cornish moorstone jointed 
together and clamped by iron. The building was an admirable 
piece of ship-carpentry, and it survived the storms that raged 
for nearly fifty years. It was destroyed by fire in 1755. 

We have seen that the first designer of an Eddystone light- 
house was a country gentleman and mercer, the second a 
London silk-mercer, the third was John Smeatoh, a mathe- 
matical instrument maker. He resolved that the new building 
should be of stone, that the diameter of the base should 
be larger than before, and that instead of binding the blocks 
one to another by iron cramps, they should be dovetailed 
together, so as to lock one into another, and that thus their base 
would be rooted into the rock. All this he determined before 
a stone was laid, or even the site visited, since the difficulty of 
reaching it was great, and time precious. On the 2nd April, 
1756, he stood for the first time upon the rock, though even this 
was no easy matter, and repeated subsequent efforts to visit 
it were unsuccessful. At length he completed his measure- 
ments, returned to London, and made a complete model of the 
future lighthouse, which was approved by the projectors and the 
Admiralty. 

On the 3rd of August, 1756, the work began. Amid many 
interruptions and perils, the dovetail recesses were cut in 
the rock to receive the foundation-stones; the winter was 
employed on shore in dressing nearly 450 tons of stone for the 
next summer’s use, every course of stones involving fresh adap- 
tations, and all the lines being laid out by Mr. Smeaton on the 
work-room floor. The actual erection commenced in the 
ensuing summer, and the first four stones were deposited by the 
sheers on the 13th June. For days together the ground-swells 
and heavy seas interrupted the work, but after the sixth course 
had been laid, the progress was much more rapid. The sepa- 
rate pieces having previously been hewn, fitted, and numbered 
in the work-yard, all confusion was avoided, and each stone 
was laid in its destined position, dovetailed, cemented, and 
wedged together, so as to bind the whole into one mass. Mr. 
Smeaton superintended the work, always placing himself in the 
post of danger, or, as he fairly called it, ‘of honour.’ On one 
occasion he received a dislocation of his own thumb, which had 
been produced by a fall on the rock, and then proceeded to fix 
one of the stones of the building. By the end of the season he 
had the gratification of standing upon the ninth completed 
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course, and had then to leave it to the mercy of six months 
of wintry Atlantic storms. But when, in the following May, he 
was able to visit the scene of his labours, Smeaton rejoiced that 
not a stone had been moved, that the entire work seemed solid 
as the rock on. which it rested. The erection was now resumed, 
and carried on with few interruptions till nearly the end of Sep- 
tember, 1758, when it had risen nearly thirty-six feet from the 
base, and beyond the heavy stroke of the waves. Here the 
apartments for the lighthouse-keepers were constructed with 
circular blocks of stone, twenty-six inches thick, sixteen pieces 
forming a circle, and all cramped and grooved together. 

During the prosecution of the work many anxieties occupied 
the mind of the engineer, and especially during the winter. In 
the grey light of many a wintry morning, after a stormy night 
had passed, Smeaton might be seen standing on the Hoe, 
at Plymouth, gazing through his telescope in the direction 
of Eddystone. Wistfully would he sometimes look again and 
again, doubting whether the prophecies of those who declared 
that no building of stone would survive upon that rock had not 
been realized. But he never waited in vain ; at length he would 
see a tall white pillar of spray shoot up into the air, telling him 


‘that his lighthouse was safe, and with his mind relieved, he 


would return to his workshops. The fourth season was so 
stormy that the work could not be resumed till July, but every 
detail having been previously completed on shore, thirteen days 
witnessed the erection of two entire rooms; and by the 17th of 
August, the forty-six courses of masonry were finished, and the 
last employment of the mason was to chisel the words ‘ Laus 
‘ Deo’ upon the stone over the door of the lantern. Under the 
ceiling had been already cut, ‘ Except the Lord build the house, 
‘ they labour in vain that build it. A gilt ball surmounted the 
iron balcony and lantern, and the delicate and dangerous task of 
fixing the screws Smeaton performed with his own hands, standing 
on four boards nailed together at the height of 120 feet above 
the sea. At last the work was completed ; the light was kindled 
on the night of the 16th of October, 1759, and its star-like ray has 
for a century illumined the dark paths of those dangerous seas, 
and guided the fleets of nations to their desired haven. Some- 
times a huge Atlantic wave will roll with tremendous force 
upon it, making the doors slam, the windows rattle, the building 
tremble to its base and echo as with the roar of artillery, 
and momentarily obscuring the light by the water that dashes 
over the lantern; but instantly its force is spent, and the 
clear light beams beneficently across the troubled sea, gladden- 
ing the hearts of thousands of the homeward-bound as they 
hear the cry from aloft, ‘The Eddystone in sight !’ 
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It has been well said by Mr. Smiles, that Smeaton was a ‘born 
‘mechanic—that he contrived and constructed for the pure love 
‘of it.’ His pursuits in his workshop and at the desk were 
varied by visits to the blacksmith’s, and being on familiar terms 
with that worthy, he would sometimes take up the tools and 
point out to him how a piece of work could be better done. One 
of his maxims, which he frequently quoted, was, ‘ Never let a file 
‘come where a hammer will go.’ ‘You know, sir,’ said the son of 
Smeaton’s blacksmith, who is still living, ‘workmen didn’t know 
‘much about drawings at that time a-day, and so, when Mr. Smeaton 
‘wanted any queer-fangled thing making, he’d cut one piece out 0’ 
‘wood, and say to my father, “Now, lad, go mak me this.” And 
‘so on for ever so many pieces ; and then he'd stick all those 
‘pieces o wood together, and say, “Now, lad, thou know how 
‘“thou made each part, go, mak it now all in a piece.” And 
‘T’ve heard my father say, ’at he’s often been cap’t to know how 
‘he could tell so soon when owt ailed it, for before ever he 
‘set his foot at t’ bottom of his twisting stairs, or before my 
‘father could get sight of his face, if t’ iron had been wrong, 
‘thear’d been an angry word o’ some sort, but t’ varry next 
‘words were, “ Why, my lad, thou sud a’ made it so and so: 
‘“now, go, mak another.” 

Smeaton carried out more engineering works than we have 
time to mention. He was employed on the Calder and Aire 
navigation, in various drainage works, in bridge-building in 
Scotland, in designing harbours, including that at Ramsgate, and 
also in various other departments of civil engineering. The 
maxim, Mr. Smiles remarks, which governed his life was, that 
‘ the abilities of the individual were a debt due to the common 
‘stock of public well-being.’ Robert Stephenson said of him : 
‘Smeaton is the greatest philosopher in our profession this 
‘country has yet produced. His mind was as clear as crystal, and 
‘his demonstrations will be found mathematically conclusive. 
‘To this day there are no writings so valuable as his in the 
‘highest walks of scientific engineering ; and when young men 
‘ask me, as they frequently do, what they should read, I in- 
‘ variably say, Go to Smeaton’s philosophical papers, read them, 
‘master them thoroughly, and nothing will be of greater service 
‘to you. Smeaton was indeed a very great man. ‘The ex- 
‘ample and precepts of Father Smeaton,’ said Watt, ‘have made 
‘us all engineers.’ He died in 1792. 

In an old farm-house at Phantassie, in East Lothian, John 
Rennie was born, on the 7th of June, 1761, afterwards the archi- 
tect of the three great London bridges, the engineer of the 
Plymouth breakwater, of the London and East India docks, and 
of other works of national importance. He early betrayed great 
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aptitude for mechanical pursuits. When about ten years old he 
made a fleet of miniature ships, and constructed models of a 
windmill, fire-engine, and pile-engine ; and when only nineteen, 
he planned the machinery and buildings of some new mills near 
Dundee, and superintended their construction. Rennie’s master 
was one Andrew Meikle, whose father was the inventor of a 
machine for ‘an artificially-created wind,’—in other words, a 
winnowing machine. The Scotch clergy argued that ‘winds 
‘ were raised by God alone, and that it was irreligious for man to 
‘attempt to raise wind for himself, and by efforts of his own.’ 
One clergyman refused the communion to the raisers of ‘devil’s 
‘wind. Andrew Meikle, the son, invented the* threshing 
machine, by which one per cent. of all the corn threshed has 
been saved. Rennie’s first efforts in design were so successful 
that before he was twenty he was fully employed as a millwright. 
But being ambitious of rising to a higher professional position he 
now joined the University of Edinburgh ; he subsequently went 
over the manufacturing districts of England, and visited James 
Watt at Birmingham. 

Time passed on, and Rennie won fame and emolument in his 
profession. He fitted engines to the Albion mills at Blackfriars- 
bridge, and on the retirement of Smeaton, was engaged on canals, 
among others, on the Kennet and Avon, and Rochdale. He 
lifted the last from lock to lock over the great mountain ridge, 
known as the ‘backbone of England.’ In 1789 he recommended 
that the steam-engine of his friend Watt should be employed to 
perfect the drainage of the Fens. We find him now struggling 
with what Mr. Carlyle would call the ‘Marsh jotuns, and he 
became one of the greatest of the ‘slayers of dragons;’ this title 
being given in the Fens to persons who, by drainage works, 
removed those diseases which were typified as dragons or 
destroyers. Much of this work remained to be done, for, despite 
all that had been accomplished in those districts, a thousand acres 
in Blankney Fen—now a very fertile region—were let by public 
auction so recently as seventy years ago, on the whole of which 
the reserved bid was only £10. An immense area of Lincoln- 
shire, north of Boston, often lay under water for months together, 
and yet corn had risen to almost famine price. One of the most 
important of the districts which Mr. Rennie first completely drained, 
was that known as Wildmore Fen and West Fen, consisting of 
40,000 acres of land. East Fen, with its formidable chain of lakes, 
was next attacked, and where fish and wild fowl had reigned, the 
plough turned the furrow. The cost of executing this work was 
heavy, amounting to £580,000 ; but in 1814 the improved rental 
of the land was estimated at £110,561 ; and allowing interest for 
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the capital sunk, the increased net value of the drained lands was 
not less than £81,000 per annum, which at thirty years’ purchase 
gave an augmented value of nearly £2,500,000. 

In the construction of his bridges, Mr. Rennie paid greater 
attention to a just theory than his predecessors, to whom it was 
often a matter of chance whether their erections would stand 
when the centres were removed. ‘The marked improvements he 
made in his bridges over the old-fashioned steep arches which 
had preceded, and the substitution of an almost level roadway, 
appear to have excited the surprise of those who objected to 
innovation, and the contempt of at least one observer. When the 
new Musselburgh bridge was opened, a countryman passing with 
his cart was asked how he liked it? ‘Brig!’ was the reply, ‘its 
‘nae brig ava! ye neither ken whan ye’re on’t, nor whan ye're 
‘afft!’ 

Among the splendid fabrics piled by this engineer were 
Waterloo and Southwark bridges. Of the latter, Mr. Robert 
Stephenson says that, ‘as an example of arch construction it 
‘stands confessedly unrivalled as regards its colossal proportions, 
‘its architectural effect, and the general simplicity and massive 
‘characters of its details.’ Space forbids us to do any justice to 
the numerous and magnificent creations of Mr. Rennie’s genius. 
He was engineer of the London and East India docks ; he 
amended the navigation of the Clyde; effected great improve- 
ments at the Grimsby docks; designed the harbour at Holy- 
head ; constructed the Hull docks; planned the new quays and 
docks at Greenock and Leith ; examined, reported on, and im- 
proved more harbours than the reader would have patience to 
read the names of were we to write them. He perfected the 
diving-bell ; advised the Bank of England on the manufacture of 
their notes; improved the methods of dredging, and making gun- 
powder, and ropes; urged the Admiralty to employ steam-power in 
the navy; erected the Bell Rock lighthouse ; and made war docks 
and other works for the government. But one of the most in- 
teresting of all his works, was the construction of the Plymouth 
breakwater. 

Plymouth had long been renowned as one of the first com- 
mercial, naval, and military stations in Great Britain. Its inner 
and admirable harbours of Hamoaze and Catwater communicate 
with the 4,000 acres over which the Sound extends its waters, 
reaching some three miles in every direction. The Sound, how- 
ever, has always been exposed to the fury of the equinoctial gales, 
and the shipping that sought shelter from their violence, were 
not unfrequently driven on shore. Various plans had been pro- 
posed to mitigate this evil, and at length Mr. Rennie was 
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requested by the Admiralty to report upon them ; he did so in 
1806. In its original state, the Sound could be entered by three 
channels—east, central, and west—separated from one another by 
rocks, the middle one being the most dangerous, and consequently 
least used. Mr. Rennie proposed that a breakwater should be 
stretched across this middle one—by which there would be little 
detriment to the navigation—while the tidal waters flowing 
through the other channels would deepen them. He stated that 
the breakwater should be made of large angular blocks of rubble, 
of from two to twelve tons weight, forming a mass about twenty 
yards broad at the base, ten at the top, and 5,100 long, the two 
ends bending inward. The exact angle of repose which the 
rubble would ultimately assume, would be determined by the 
operation of the forces of nature; ‘the waves,’ said Rennie, ‘ were 
‘the best workmen.’ 

In June, 1811, the requisite powers were obtained for the 
execution of this design. Twenty-five acres of limestone were 
purchased up the Catwater, the quarry was opened, railways were 
laid down to the wharves, barges were built to convey the 
stones to their future resting-place, and the lines of the break- 
water were marked out by buoys. For two years the work pro- 
ceeded, until portions of the ridge became visible at low water, 
and by March, 1814, vessels began to seek the protection which 
was evidently afforded. By August in the following year, 
615,057 tons of stone had been deposited, and 1,100 yards of the 
breakwater were visible above low water of spring tides ; and so 
gratifying were the results obtained, that it was determined to 
carry the ridge twenty feet, instead of ten, above the level of low 
water of spring tides, so that protection would be furnished both 
to large vessels and small. The success of the scheme, however, 
produced undue confidence; Mr. Rennie wished that the sea- 
ward slope should be at five to one; the authorities, from 
economical motives, regarded three to one as adequate. But 
some severe gales solved the problem, displaced the stones, 
threw many of several tons weight over the embankment into 
the Sound, and reduced the sea slope to the angle indicated by 
Mr. Rennie. The total amount of rubble deposited to the end 
of 1848, when the work was considered to be completed, was 
3,670,444 tons, besides 22,149 cubic yards of masonry—an amount 
at least equal to that contained in the great pyramid. The total 
cost of the work was about £1,500,000. 

Rennie may be said to have ‘died in harness, in the height of 
‘his fame, after threescore years, forty of which had been spent 
‘in hard work. Work was with him not only a pleasure,—it 
‘was almost a passion. He sometimes made business appoint- 
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‘ments at as early an hour as five in the morning, and would con- 
‘tinue incessantly occupied until late at night. It is clear that 
‘the most vigorous constitution could not long have borne up 
‘under such a tear and wear of vital energy as this.’ Mr. 
Rennie realized a competency in his profession, though not a 
large fortune. He justly complained of the remuneration of 
only £350 awarded him by the Kennet and Avon Canal Com- 
pany for constructing their works. His charge of seven guineas 
for an entire day’s work was objected to even by General Brown- 
rigg, the head of the Ordnance. ‘Why, this will never do,’ 
said the General, looking over the bill ; ‘seven guineas a day! 
‘why, it is equal to the pay of a Field-Marshal!’ ‘ Well,’ 
replied Mr, Rennie, ‘I am a Field-Marshal in my profession ; 
‘and if a Field-Marshal in your line had answered your purpose, 
‘I suppose you would not have sent for me?’ ‘Then you refuse 
‘to make any abatement?’ ‘Nota penny, replied the engineer ; 
and the bill was paid. 


‘Mr. Rennie,’ says Mr. Smiles, ‘was a great and massive, yet a 
perfectly simple and modest man; and though his engineering 
achievements may in some measure have been forgotten in the 
eulogies bestowed upon more recent works, they have not yet been 
eclipsed, nor indeed equalled; and his London bridges—not to men- 
tion his docks, harbours, breakwater, and drainage of the Lincoln 
Fens—will long serve as the best exponents of his genius. The 
death of this eminently useful man was felt to be a national loss, 
and his obsequies were honoured by a public funeral.’ 


In one of the loneliest nooks of the narrow vale of the Esk, in 
Dumfries, on a knoll by a deep gully, worn in the hillside, stood the 
cot of a herdsman and the birth-place of Thomas Telford. The 
farm stretched over some green hills along the valley of the Meg- 
gat, a little burn which falls into the Esk near Westerkirk. From 
that humble home the eye could see far up and down the wind- 
ing dale,with its little glens among the hills, each with a gurgling 
rivulet of peat-brown water percolating through the mosses. 
‘Not far beyond, says Mr. Smiles, ‘the road ceases, and above 
‘it stretch the trackless moors, the solitude of which is only* 
‘broken by the wimpling sound of the burns on their way to the 
‘valley below, the hum of the bees gathering honey among the 
‘heather, the whirr of the black cock on the wing, the plaintive 
‘ery of the ewes, or the sharp bark of the shepherd’s dog gather- 
‘ing the flock together for the fauld.’ Thomas Telford was born 
in this cottage on the 9th of August, 1757, and before the year 


* This is not the only instance in which Mr. Smiles misplaces the adverb— 
that common vice of even ordinarily correct writers. 
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had ended he was an orphan, left to the care of a brave and not 
unbefriended mother. 

The life of the orphan-boy has been well compared by Mr. 
Smiles to the course of the little burn by which he was born : 
first it sprang from the nook in the vale and flowed on to Wester- 
kirk school ; then pursued its way to Langholm, thence on, like 
the Esk, into the wide world. A hearty cheerful lad, he was 
known in his native vale as ‘ Laughing Tam,’ where he tended 
sheep. When fifteen years of age he learned the trade of a 
stonemason. During his apprenticeship, Miss Pasley, a kind 
elderly lady, was pleased with the ruddy-cheeked, merry mason’s 
apprentice, and lent him books from her library. One of these 
was ‘ Paradise Lost,’ and his delight with it was beyond his 
powers of expression. ‘I read,’ he said, ‘and read, and glowred ; 
‘then read, and read again. He taught himself to write, and 
sometimes helped his friends by penning letters for them. 
‘Capital! capital!’ said an old man once, whom he had thus 
assisted ; ‘well! I say, Tam, Werricht (Wright, a lawyer or 
‘“ writer”) himsel’ couldna ha’ written a better !’ 

Time passed on, he rapidly improved not only in skill in his 
craft, but in mental strength; he visited places of interest, 
sketched, and composed both prose and poetry. ‘At length, 
‘having acquired,’ he says in his autobiography, ‘ the rudiments 
‘of my profession, I considered that my native country afforded 
‘few opportunities of exercising it to any extent, and therefore 
‘judged it advisable (like many of my countrymen) to proceed 
‘southward, where industry might find more employment, and be 
‘better remunerated.’ All wished him God-speed on his journey, 
and, as one of his neighbours remarked, ‘he’s gatten a good 
‘trade at his finger’s ends.’ He rode to London on a horse that 
Sir James Johnstone wished to be taken there ; the better to fit 
him for the journey, his cousin lent him his buckskin breeches, 
and with a little bundle of ‘traps’ buckled behind, he started on 
his way. Lozg after, his cousin merrily told the story of the fit- 
out, and always took care to add, ‘but Tam forgot to send me 
‘back my breeks.’ 

Telford thus began life in mighty London, with only his 
clothes, his leathern apron, his mallgt and chisels ; but he had the 
skill and resolution to advance. In 1784 we find him engaged 
in superintending the erection of some buildings at Portsmouth 
dockyard. The Eskdale mason had evidently risen. Yet he 
said, ‘he would rather have it said of him that he possessed one 
‘grain of good nature or good sense, than shine the finest puppet 
‘in Christendom.’ And his good feeling is well illustrated in a 
message to one of his correspondents :—‘ Let my mother know 
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‘that I am well, and that I will print her a letter soon ;’—for it 
was his practice to write his letters to her in printed characters, 
that she might more readily read them. Mr. Smiles well re- 
marks, that as a man’s 

‘Real disposition usually displays itself most strikingly in small 
matters—like light, which gleams most brightly when seen through 
narrow chinks—it will probably be admitted that this trait, trifling 
though it may appear, was truly characteristic of the simple and 
affectionate nature of the hero of our story. He took care also to 

rovide more material comfort for her declining years. ‘She has 
a a good mother to me,”’ he said, ‘‘and I will try and be a good 
son to her.”’’ 

Telford now became surveyor for the county of Salop, and in 
this capacity built a bridge across the Severn, at Montford, near 
Shrewsbury. He next obtained the appointment of engineer to 
the Ellesmere Canal Company, at a salary of £500 a-year. This 
canal consisted of a line from the Dee, with branches in different 
directions, altogether about 112 miles. So changed had public 
opinion become on the merits of canals since the Duke’s labours, 
that at the first meeting of the Ellesmere projectors, four times 
the required money was subscribed. 

In the construction of this canal very serious natural difficulties 
had to be overcome, especially in passing through the rugged 
hill country between the rivers Dee and Ceriog. In order to 
surmount them, Telford designed two magnificent aqueducts, 
one across the vale near Chirk, and it is one of the ‘ boldest 
‘efforts of human invention in modern times. It consists of 
ten arches of forty feet span, and the canal is carried by it 
seventy feet above the level of the river beneath. The other, 
called Pont-Cysylltau, was spoken of by Sir Walter Scott to 
Southey as ‘the most impressive work of art he had ever seen.’ 
It crosses the Dee in the vale of Llangollen, and rises 127 feet 
above the lowest part of the valley. Upon the top of the 
masonry is a cast-iron trough for the canal, with its towing-path 
and side-rails all bolted together. The total cost of this part of 
the canal was £47,018, and it occupied nearly eight years in 
construction. 


‘Thus,’ says Telford, ‘has been added a striking feature to the 
beautiful vale of Llangollen, where formerly was the fastness of 
Owen Glendower, but which, now cleared of its entangled woods, 
contains a useful line of intercourse between England and Ireland ; 
and the water drawn from the once sacred Devon furnishes the 
ern of distributing prosperity over the adjacent land of the 

axons.’ 


‘The proximity of Shrewsbury to the iron and coal districts 
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naturally directed Telford’s attention to the employment of cast- 
iron in bridge-building. Of course, there were those who ob- 
jected, as there are always objectors to everything ; and when 
Mr. Wilkinson, an iron-master, insisted on an iron bridge at 
Coalbrookdale, they said he was ‘iron mad. During the time 
Telford held the office of county surveyor for Salop, he erected 
no fewer than forty-two bridges, five of which were iron ; and so 
emboldened was he by his success, that in 1801, when it was 
found necessary to rebuild Old London Bridge, he designed a 
new cast-iron one of a single arch, of 600 feet span, with a clear 
headway of sixty-five feet above high water. Though it would 
have contained 6,500 tons of iron, and cost £262,289,.he declared, 
that if provided with ways and means, and allowed ‘ elbow-room, 
‘he saw his way as plainly as mending the brig at the auld 
‘burn.’ The plan ‘got into mighty favour with the royal folks,’ 
and it was generally conceded by competent men that the pro- 
ject was practicable, and preliminary works were actually begun ; 
it was abandoned more especially because of the extensive in- 
clined planes which would be necessary on either shore, and 
which would involve great cost and depreciation of property. 

Mr. Telford also carried out a series of improvements for the 
drainage of Lincolnshire. In one of these was a district of nearly 
100,000 acres of fertile land, which had formerly been very in- 
effectually cleared of its surplus water by windmills and steam 
engines. So remarkable was the efficiency of the outfall he 
constructed, that in a few hours the lowering of the waters was 
felt throughout the whole of the Fen level. The stagnant drains 
began actually to flow, and, at a place near Peterborough, some 
fifteen miles from the sea, the intelligence was whispered to the 
congregation at church—for it was Sunday morning—that ‘ the 
‘waters were running,’ and congregation and minister hurried 
forth to see the great sight. 

Though fully engaged in great works, Telford did not make 
the enormous fortune of a successful engineer of our day. He 
resided so long at the Salopian Coffee-house — now the Ship 
Hotel—at Charing Cross, that the successive landlords came to 
regard him as a fixture, and bought and sold him with the good- 
will of the business. When at length he resolved to have a house 
of his own, and gave notice of his intention to the landlord, that 
worthy looked aghast. ‘ What! leave the house?’ said he; ‘ why, 
‘sir, I have just paid £750 for you.’ Nevertheless, he removed 
to Abingdon Street, where Labelye, the engineer of Westminster 
Bridge, had lived, and there remained till he left it at last for 
Westminster Abbey. 

One of the most remarkable circumstances that strike the mind 
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in the review of this subject, is the extreme modernness of English 
engineering. It is not very long since this country merely grew the 
raw material for foreign artisans to manufacture; and our efforts 
in science and construction were regarded with contempt. Al- 
though we were islanders, we had scarcely any navy; and the 
Dutch caught our fish in our seas, and sold them to us in our 
markets. ‘You English, said the Dutch fishermen, ‘we will 
‘make you glad to wear our old shoes.’ Till nearly the close of 
the last century, our only fishing was carried on from little cob- 
bles, close in shore. None of our great natural harbours had a 
single pier until a recent date, and the smaller ports were in con- 
stant danger of being choked up by shingle. Our lighthouses also 
are amongst the triumphs of modern engineering. The means of 
crossing our rivers were so inadequate, that accidents were of 
constant occurrence ; and Gilpin graphically describes the perils 
of a voyage across the Bristol Channel in 1770. Even a British 
admiral, who arrived at one of these ferries, and intended to 
cross, having watched the boat work over from the other side, 
declared that he dared not trust himself to the seamanship of 
such fellows as managed her, turned his horse’s head, and rode 
some fifty miles round by Gloucester. At the time when Holland 
had a magnificent system of water-communication, and when 
France, Germany, and Russia had important lines of iniand 
navigation, England had about the worst roads in Europe, and 
not a single canal cut. The reply of the man with a wooden 
leg, who was offered a lift upon a stage-coach, would have 
been appropriate to almost any part of the land till a compara- 
tively recent period :—‘ No, thank’ee, I can’t wait; I’m in a hurry.’ 
Road-work, as a profession, was unknown till the time of Metcalf, 
and Mr. De Quincey mentions a case, even in the present cen- 
tury, where a postchaise of the common narrow dimensions, was 
obliged to retrace its route for fourteen miles, on coming toa 
bridge in Cumberland that was too narrow by three or four 
inches to allow it to pass :—‘ Those who are born to modern tra- 
‘velling, said Lord Cockburn, ‘can scarcely be made to under- 
‘stand how the previous age got on.’ Our first lessons in 
manufactures were taught us by foreigners: French and Flemish 
refugees instructed us in cloth, silk, and lace work ; the Dutch 
brothers, Elers, began the art of pottery; Spillman, a German, 
erected a paper-manufacturing mill ; and Booman, a Dutchman, 
brought the first coach into England. Our earliest ships 
were built by Danes or Genoese ; the Dutch made our wind 
and water-mills and pumps, dug our great works of drainage, 
and repaired our river banks ; and the art of bridge-building had 
sunk so low in England, that in the middle of the last century 
NO. LXX. x 
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we were under the necessity of employing the Swiss engineer, 
Labelye, to erect Westminster Bridge. Hence it comes to pass 
that when Mr. Smiles sits down to write the history of English 
engineering, his subject is nearly all included in a hundred years. 
Vermuyden came to England in 1621, but Metcalf was not born 
till 1717, Edwards in 1719, Brindley in 1716, Smeaton in 1724, 
Rennie in 1761, and Telford in 1757; and of course they did 
not accomplish their great engineering works till years had ma- 
tured their minds. Tanoended, as we are in these days, by 
monuments of engineering skill, erected at boundless cost, with 
admirable roads running in all directions, and crossing rivers at 
convenient distances, by solid and handsome bridges; witha system 
of canal navigation that has, we believe, left no place in England 
south of Durham more than fifteen miles from water-communi- 
cation ; with railways to every town of importance ; with har- 
bours and docks to welcome, and breakwaters to shelter, and 
lighthouses to warn our ships around the coast, and all these 
having become the most commonplace facts, we almost fancy 
that they are as old as they are familiar, and can hardly imagine 
that they are nearly all the creation of a century. We look 
back across the thousands of years through which the earth has 
stood ; we think of the twenty centuries that have elapsed since 
the history of our isle and our fathers can be traced, and then 
are amazed to learn that almost all these great products of 
engineering skill, which have become indispensable to our com- 
fort, and, as we almost fancy, to our existence, are the creation of 
the last hundred years. No wonder Mr. Smiles should remark, 
that ‘it may possibly excite the reader’s surprise to learn how 
‘very modern England is in all that relates to skilled industry, 
‘ which appears to have been among the very youngest growths of 
‘our national life.’ 

But the recency of these works renders their rapid increase 
only the more remarkable, and should make us more thankful 
that we are permitted to enjoy them. For the advantages thus 
secured have extended far beyond the districts immediately con- 
cerned: they have enriched the country at large. A humble 
Fen poet of the last century quaintly predicted some of the 
moral results which would arise from the reclamation of land in 
those regions 


‘With a change of elements, suddenly, 
There shall a change of men and manners be ; 
Hearts thick and tough as hides shall feel remorse, 
And souls of sedge shall understand discourse ; 
New hands shall learn to work, forget to steal ; 
New legs shall go to church, new knees to kneel.’ 
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The prophecy has been fulfilled. ‘The barbarous race of Fen- 
‘men has disappeared before the skill of the engineer. As the 
‘land has been drained, the half-starved fowlers and fen-roamers 
‘have subsided into the ranks of steady industry; become farmers, 
‘traders, and labourers. The plough has passed over the bed of 
‘Holland Fen, and the agriculturist reaps his increase more 
‘than a hundredfold. Wide watery wastes, formerly abounding 
‘in fish, are now covered with waving crops of corn every summer. 
‘Sheep graze on the dry bottom of Whittlesea Mere, and kine 
‘low where not many years since the silence of the waste 
‘was only disturbed by the croaking of frogs, and the scream- 
‘ing of wild fowl. All this has been the result of the science of 
‘the engineer, the enterprise of the landowner, and the industry 
‘of our peaceful army of skilled labourers.’ 

Thus it has been with our inland navigation. The first boat- 
load of coals passed over the Barton aqueduct on the 17th of 
July, 1761—a hundred years ago. But the effects of the con- 
struction of the Bridgewater Canals were not restricted to that 
locality, or even to the towns and trade of Manchester and 
Liverpool. Their introduction to the Pottery districts accom- 
plished a revolution. They soon carried 50,000 or 60,000 tons of 
clay and flints into Staffordshire every year, and the total 
outwards and inwards tonnage is now upwards of 300,000 tons. 
Even during the interval between two visits paid by Wesley, he 
saw a marvellous improvement: ‘I returned to Burslem; how 
‘is the whole face of the country changed in about twenty years ! 
‘since which inhabitants have continually flowed in from every 
‘side. Hence, the wilderness is literally become a fruitful field. 
‘ Houses, villages, towns, have sprung up, and the country is not 
‘more improved than the people.’ 

Similar influences spread over the land. A new impulse was 
given to the activities and hopes of the people generally. Other 
towns sought similar advantages; extensive manufactories sprang 
up or enormously increased in the Potteries, in Birmingham, 
Wavebangen, and around ; agriculture was benefited instead 
of being injured, as some had anticipated ; the augmented inland 
navigation promoted both the coast and foreign shipping trade, 
so that in the thirty years that followed the opening of the first 
canal—during which the main canals had united the inland 
towns with the seaports—the tonnage of English ships increased 
three-fold, and the number of sailors had doubled. Since the 
Bridgewater Canal has been opened, the country has been 
traversed by 2,600 miles of canal in England, 276 miles in 
Ireland, and 225 in Scotland—3,100 miles in all—at a cost of 
about £50,000,000, ‘At the beginning of the present century,’ 
x2 
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says Dr. Aiken, writing in 1795, ‘it was thought a most arduous 
‘task to make a high road practicable for carriages over the hills 
‘and woods which separate Yorkshire from Lancashire, and now 
‘they are pierced through by three navigable canals.’ 

Nor has the value of our canals been diminished by the sub- 
sequent introduction of railways. It was predicted that within 
twelve months of the opening of the Liverpool and Manchester 
line, the Bridgewater Canal would be closed and would be 
filled with rushes; but these anticipations have been falsified. 
Thus, in 1835, before the opening of the London and Birming- 
ham line, the through tonnage on the Grand Junction Canal was 
310,475 tons ; and in 1845, after the railway had been open for 
ten years, the tonnage carried on it had increased to 480,626. 
Not less than 20,000,000 tons of traffic are estimated to be 
conveyed annually upon the canals of England alone, and the 
amount steadily increases. 

Similar results accrued in Scotland. So recently as 1761, the 
Lothians of Scotland, now perhaps the finest agricultural dis- 
trict in the world, had but here and there an enclosed patch of 
ill-cultivafed ground, while the remainder was moor-land and 
bogs, on which hardy black cattle picked up a poor subsistence ; 
while not a blade of wheat was grown north of the Lothians. 
People flocked from Edinburgh to see the novel spectacle of a 
field of that grain in their own neighbourhood. Loads even of 
manure and peat were carried on horseback, or by the farmer or 
his wife on their backs; and the Edinburgh market was over- 
stocked by the meat of ten wethers. The physical condition 
of the people was necessarily miserable. ‘The entire country.’ 
says one writer, ‘ was little better than a barren waste.’ There 
were hardly any roads; in wet weather the tracks became 
mere sloughs, and the trade between towns was conducted by 
‘cadgers,’ who took their goods on horses’ backs. The first 
vehicle that plied between Edinburgh and Glasgow was not 
started till 1794, and it performed the forty-four miles in two 
days. ‘There was no mail-coach north of Aberdeen,’ says Lord 
Cockburn, ‘ till, I think, after the battle of Waterloo.’ 

In 1802, the government requested Mr. Telford to make sur- 
veys of Scotland, and report on the means of improving the 
bridges and roads ; and he stated, in detail, the wretched condi- 
tion of the country, and the means necessary for its amelioration. 
In the following year, a series of practical improvements were 
commenced, which led to the construction of 920 miles of roads 
and 1,200 bridges throughout the Highlands—half at the cost of 
the government, and half to be defrayed by local assessment. 
The impulse thus given led to the formation of numberless 
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county roads, the landowners of Sutherland alone making 300 
miles at their own cost. 

The effects of these improvements were immediate. Agricul- 
ture was developed. Instead of manure being carried on women’s 
backs, it was conveyed in carts, for the roads were practicable. 
Cottages took the place of mud-biggins ; the dunghill was put 
outside the house ; tartan tatters were exchanged for the woollens 
of Glasgow and Manchester. The plough superseded the crooked 
sticks, headed with iron, that had been employed ; improved 
tools were introduced ; wheelwrights, cartwrights, and skilled 
artisans came into existence ; trade flourished in new directions; 
illicit distillation gave way to honest callings; indolence was 
exchanged for industry ; and the moral habits of the working 
classes were ameliorated. Referring to the beneficial results thus 
produced, Mr. Telford said: ‘I consider these improvements 


‘among the greatest blessings ever corférred: of any eoudtry. 


‘About £20,000 has been granted in fif€eea It‘lias ‘heen 
‘the means of advancing the counizy Yetvit 


was not till the beginning of the presept, century that, Telford’ 


made his survey. 

Similar advantages were secured, by the same means, for 
Wales. As an illustration of the state of the roads, we may 
mention that, so late as 1803, when the late Lord Sudeley took 
home his bride from the neighbourhood of Welshpool, only 
thirteen miles distant, their carriage stuck in a quagmire, and 
they had to proceed on foot. In 1808, the post-office authorities 
wished to put on a mail-coach between Shrewsbury and Holy- 
head ; but it was found that the roads were dangerous even for 
a riding post, the legs of three horses having been broken in a 
week. The badness of the ways kept the people poor, and the 
poverty of the people prevented their providing roads. At length, 
im 1815, a commission was appointed to make a new Shrewsbury 
and Holyhead turnpike, and no pains were spared to render it 
as perfect as possible ; and, from that time, the physical well- 
being of the Principality has been rapidly advancing. But we 
must hasten to a conclusion. 

Such are the men and things with which Mr. Smiles deals. By 
his narrative, he has better instructed us in our obligations to 
our benefactors. The whole theme is full of interest to all orders 
of mind. And in using his materials, Mr. Smiles has laboured 
to make his work as complete in every respect as possible; and 
in an interesting style, he tells us a multitude of facts we are glad 
to hear. He has availed himself of many original resources: the 
life of Brindley has been derived from the family papers and from 
Brindley’s pocket memorandum-books; the materials for the bio- 
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graphy of Rennie were chiefly obtained from Sir John ; the life 
of Telford has been compiled from a large collection of that 
engineer’s letters to his friends in Eskdale, and the author men- 
tions that he has had rather to compress than to expand the 
materials at his disposal. He has been efficiently supported by 
his artist. If the birth-place of one of the heroes of this story is 
named, we have the exact region indicated by an extract from 
the Ordnance map, and the home scenes and engineering works 
are depicted in excellent and very numerous _ illustrations. 
Author, artist, engraver, printer, and even paper-maker have 
evidently done their best to instruct and gratify the reader. 


Agr: Bartholoniew’s Day’—How shall we best Commemorate, 
* ot Artzust 24, 'T882,’ the Bioohtenary of the Act of Uniformity? By 
Rector of Kingswinford. Johnson, 

Fleet Street. 


Mr. GIRDLESTONE, the rector of Kingswinford, has acquitted 
himself in the spirit becoming a Christian minister, in the brief 

9 age which we have placed at the head of this article. 
. While firmly attached to his church, he is not of the class 
among her. clergy—unhappily a very numerous one—who seem 
to regard her history as unblemished, and who can imagine no 
Christian motive as prompting men to urge that she should in 
some grave respects retrace her steps. The author ventures to 
suggest, that there is a correction of past errors with which it 
would well become the Churchman to commemorate the Bicen- 
tenary of 1662. He does not leave you to suppose that non- 
conformity has been in his view without fault. But he is a 
person of too manly and too Christian a temper not to see that 
the wrong on one side detracts nothing from the wrongness of 
what is wrong upon the other. We mean ourselves to speak 
honestly concerning fault on either side, but shall first allow 
Mr. Girdlestone to state his own impression concerning the 
present duty of the Church in his own words :— 


x 


‘ Never had the Church of England such an opportunity as that 
which this year presents of expressing regret for the past, by repeal- 
ing or amending the objectionable clauses in the Act of Uniformity. 
On no day could a liberal amendment of that Act, involving a 
judicious adaptation of the formularies of the Church to the wants of 
the present generation, come into effect with half so good a grace, 
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or so great a probability of conciliating opponents, as on August 24th, 

a Such an amendment of necessity involves 
some revision of the formularies of the Church, which that Act 
enforces in the most stringent terms. Let it be remembered then, 
that some of the things most objected to in our services were inserted 
therein, at the reactionary revision of 1662, for the avowed purpose 
of making them distasteful to the Puritan members of the Esta- 
blished Church. Let it also be borne in mind that the Act of 
Uniformity, enforcing these offensive alterations, and thereby driv- 
ing out from the pale of the Church, in one day, nearly two thousand 
of the most able and conscientious of its ministers, was passed in 
palpable violation of the royal pledge given to the Puritans in the 
Declaration from Breda, by a sovereign whom they, on the strength 
of those pledges, were led to help in restoring to his father’s throne. 
And who then could deny that it would be at once just and gracious, 
on the part of the crown, in the present year, to sanction the 
rescinding of the most objectionable of the alterations then pre- 
scribed? If no more were compassed at first than the substitution 
of Scripture for Apocrypha in the Daily Lessons, and the blotting 
out from the Calendar the names of some sixty Romish saints— 
such’ as Gregory and Boniface, St. Swithin and St. George—inserted 
therein at the same time with the legend of Bel and the Dragon, in 
1662, something would be done to gladden the hearts, and to draw 
together the affections of all who love the Bible, and abhor Papal 
superstitions. If, at the same time, or after the result of such 
preliminary amendment, some liberty were given for a better 
arrangement of our Sunday services, when required, with provision 
for more than two in one day and in the same church ; and if, more- 
over, some few expressions were judiciously qualified, or wholly 
omitted in our occasional offices, great indeed would be the advan- 
tage gained in the interest of truth, and peace, and love; great for 
the edifying of the whole body of Christians, for the reconciling of 
its estranged members to each other, and for the enlarging of its 
influence on an unbelieving world. Whether these objects can be 
achieved or not, let us by all means make an effort to achieve them. 
Let us plead and protest; let us reason for truth, and labour for 
peace ; petition the Legislature, and address the Crown ; and pray 
to Him, who rules the hearts of rulers, that they, and we, and all 
who are concerned, may be guided in this weighty matter by the 
dictates of Christian love.’ 


If anything were needed to dispose us towards sympathy 
with the measures taken by Nonconformists to commemorate 
the year 1662, we should find that stimulus in the spirit, 
so much the reverse of that evinced by Mr. Girdlestone, 
which has become observable in the Episcopalian clergy, and 
especially in the organs of the press which are supposed to 
express their opinion and feeling. Our clerical newspapers are 
proffering liberal aid to those who are disposed to enter into 
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this controversy, and no doubt expect to make capital out of 
it. In spirit, they and their supporters are doing over again 
what was done in 1662. By denouncing all impeachment of 
those proceedings, they make themselves parties to them. To 
condemn all censure of the great sin of that time, is to become 
partakers of that sin. In this article, we shall review, so far 
as our limits wil] allow, the antecedents, good and bad, of the 
Act of Uniformity, and we shall then look to what it has done. 

The father of the pious Philip Henry was page of the Back 
Stairs to the Duke of York. ‘He lived and died a courtier, 
‘a hearty mourner for his royal master, king Charles I. The 
‘king passing by his door under a guard, when he.was going to 
‘ Westminster, to that which was called his trial, inquired for his 
“old servant, Mr. John Henry, who was ready to pay his due 
‘respects to him, and prayed God to bless his majesty. Young 
Philip, being about the age of prince Charles and of the duke 
of York, was ‘very much an attendant on them in their play, 
‘and they were often with him at his father’s house, and were 
‘wont to tell him what preferment he should have at court 
‘as soon as he was fit for it.’ Philip became a first-class boy in 
Westminster school, under the renowned Dr. Busby, with whom 
he became a favourite, and who used to call him his ‘ child.’ 
Years afterwards, when Philip, having become a clergyman, 
had his place among the ‘ejected,’ he saw the great doctor, who 
at once accosted him. ‘ Pr’ythee, child, what made thee a Non- 
‘conformist?’ Philip answered, ‘You made me so; for you 
‘taught me those things which hindered me from conforming.’ 
Through a quarter of a century, Philip Henry lived a silenced 
minister—a proscribed man, and apparently without a murmur. 
Here, then, is the account of one concerning the state of religion 
in England before 1660, who will be accepted, we suppose, as a 
true witness on such a matter. ‘He would sometimes say, that 
‘during those years between forty and sixty, though on civil 
“accounts there were great disorders, and the foundations were 
‘out of course, yet in the matters of God’s worship things went 
‘well; there was freedom, and reformation, and a face of 
‘godliness upon the nation, though there were those that made 
‘but a mask of it. Ordinances were administered in power 
“and purity ; and though there was much amiss, yet religion, 
‘ at least in the profession of it, did prevail. This, saith he, 
“we know very well, let men say what they will of those 
tumes.’ * 

No doubt there were many things ‘amiss’, but the religious 


* ‘The Life of the Rev. Philip Henry, A.M. Edited by Sir Bickerton Williams, 
pp. 10, 14, 54. 
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faith of the English Puritans was that of the men who had given 
existence to the Protestantism of Christendom. In the main, 
they embraced the same creed, and to the same ends. They 
believed in a Trinity; in an atonement as the medium of for- 
giveness ; and in a spiritual life as to be realised by a divine 
influence. These were the root conceptions of their faith, how- 
ever variously they might express themselves, and whatever 
follies they might cluster about them. They all believed in the 
presence and agency of a divine power around them ; and in the 
measure in which they could be regarded as being at all reli- 
gious men, they believed in the reality of a divine agency within 
them, giving them religious thought, and religious feeling, which 
they would not otherwise have possessed. To account the Pres- 
byterians at Westminster, or the Independents at Naseby or 
Dunbar, as fanatics, because they believed in a God as the great 
ruler in the affairs of this world, and in the hearts of men, is to 
betray an extraordinary amount of ignorance, or of something still 
more discreditable. In fact, Catholics and Anglo-catbolics, Pres- 
byterians and Independents, were alike agreed on those points. 
We find such men as Jeremy Taylor, Evelyn, and Clarendon, 
constantly recognising the hand of the Deity in their private 
affairs, and in the public events which interested them, and in 
terms not less distinct than those which fell from the lips of 
men like Baxter and Cromwell. Indeed, if to believe in a real 
providence, or in a real influence from above on the spirits of 
men, is to become fanatical, what a race of fanatics must the 
authors of the Old and New Testaments have been! If such 
men as we have named supposed that the Deity would not do 
anything in relation to them and their affairs, why did they 
pray? If they supposed that He had not done anything for 
them, why did they give thanks ? ; 

Obvious as the conclusions suggested by these inquiries must 
be, our literature in relation to the twenty years before 1660 is 
flooded with representations which assume that to have faith in 
such convictions must be to deserve to be classed with the 
visionary and the hypocrite. Nor do we find these shallow 
assumptions anywhere so prominent as in the writings of men 
who affect to be the most philosophical in their speculations, 
and the most above the vulgar. According to Evelyn, it was 
the Ruler of the universe who allowed him to fall into the hands 
of highwaymen when travelling through Kent, and to suffer 
so much from their lawlessness, and no more. His life, he tells us, 
had been full of such merciful deliverances.* His friends Jeremy 
Taylor and Clarendon, would have admired his piety in giving 

* Diary, ii. 56—58. 
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such expression to his gratitude. According to Clarendon, it 
was the interposition of Heaven which prevented Cromwell 
assuming the title of King, and which opened the way so 
wonderfully for his Majesty’s return. Need we wonder then at 
the faith in providence, and in spiritual influences, which lived 
in the hearts of religious people through this land in the middle 
of the seventeenth century ? 

No one denies that there was occasional extravagance and 
excess in connection with religion in those days. The move- 
ments which had given it existence were reactions, and it is 
in the nature of reactions that they should be more or less 
exaggerations. The early Puritans were a reaction against Ro- 
manism. The later Puritans were a reaction against an Anglo- 
Catholicism. The Independents were a reaction against the 
more rigid Presbyterians. What followed was what might have 
been expected to follow. An extreme sacerdotalism had provoked 
another extreme. So in regard to preaching. Elizabeth did all 
she could to depress the power of the pulpit. Her policy in 
this respect was approved by her successors. But the time came 
in which the office of preaching was to be restrained no longer, 
and in which it comes into a great, perhaps an undue promi- 
nence. So with regard to spiritual influences. Since the earlier 
times of the Reformation, the form had come very much into 
the place of the reality—the letter into the place of the spirit. 
And now the doctrine is not only revived, but we may discern 
tendencies towards pushing it to a dreamy and mystical extreme. 
But if censures of this nature are cast on the Independents, it 
should be remembered that their great leaders in relation to 
such tracks of thought were Dr. Owen and John Howe, and 
that the discourses which these divines have bequeathed to us 
on the nature of the influence supposed to be exercised by the 
Divine Spirit on the human spirit, are based on an exegesis of 
Scripture so sound, and upon a philosophy so full and so dis- 
criminating, that our theological literature to this day includes 
nothing that may be placed in comparison with them. 

In fact, the Independents, if we may credit their enemies, 
soon began to evince a tendency to depart from the exact type 
of Puritanism in many things. Antony Wood describes Dr. 
Owen, while Dean of Christchurch, as rivalling men of fashion 
in his dress. Wood's description is, no doubt, considerably in 
caricature ; but Bastwick, in the preface to his Utter Routing 
of the Independents, says, ‘ You shall find them the only gallants 
‘in the world, so that one who should meet them would take 
‘them for roarers and ruffians, rather than saints. You shall 
‘ find them with cuffs, and those great ones, at their heels, and 
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‘more silver and gold on their clothes than many great persons 
‘have in their purses.’ Edwards, of gangrene celebrity, says, 
‘They go in such fine fashionable apparel, and wear such long 
‘hair, as tis a shame. They feast, ride journeys, and do 
‘ servile business on the fast-days. —(Gangrena, Part IL. p. 62.) 
The truth is, the leaders of the Independents were most of them 
men of good family and good education; and from the above 
language we infer that, to the credit of their good sense, they 
were accustomed to dress as such men might be expected to 
dress. It must not be supposed from this circumstance that 
they were really less religious men than the straiter sect among 
the Presbyterians. Baxter’s complaint against them, made once 
and again, is, not that they were lax in their discipline, and 
indifferent about the evidence of spiritual life in their commu- 
nicants, but the reverse. Propriety in ‘ externals,’ which satisfied 
the Presbyterians, did not satisfy the Independents. Philip 
Henry commends them on this ground. Baxter censured them 
as too strict. The reader will probably see in these facts the 
evidence that they were making their way towards a conception 
of the great truth—that religion consists in what a man és, and 
not in what he seems. 

In the army of the Parliament, when first brought together, 
every regiment had its chaplain. Most of these army chaplains 
were men of high religious character, men of learning, and all were 
able preachers. When the men brought together by Cromwell 
from among his neighbours—his famous Ironsides—were formed 
into a regiment, they were desirous of becoming a church, and of 
having a chaplain that should not only be their preacher, but, in 
a sense, their pastor. Cromwell joined with the officers and men 
in inviting Baxter to this office. The good man, with his usual 
fertility in taking exception to every new idea which did not 
happen to be his own, declined the invitation, and, as was to 
have been expected, discoursed largely against ‘the lawfulness and 
‘convenience of their way.’ Cromwell met him soon afterwards 
at Leicester, and expostulated with him on his unreasonableness 
in not complying with the request that had been made to him, 
and Baxter came to see his error, but not until it was too iate. 
‘These very men,’ he writes, ‘who then invited me to be their 
‘ pastor, were the men who afterwards headed much of the army, 
‘and some of them were the forwardest in all our changes, which 
‘made me wish that I had gone with them, however it might 
‘ have been interpreted, for then all the fire was in one spark.’ 

But the men who accepted such invitations did not continue 
long in their new office. The cavaliers denounced them as 
‘Military Levites.’ Some of the chief among them were wit- 
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nesses of the carnage at Edge-hill, and few of them were found 
beyond the walls of a garrison after that day. In the mean- 
while, the soldiers were moving from place to place, and were 
often in circumstances to be obliged to conduct religious worship 
among themselves, or to dispense with such services altogether. 
Baxter supposes that this failure of the ministers, by opening 
the way in this manner to the influence of the army preachers, 
became the source of all the subsequent mischief. It, no doubt, 
contributed in part towards that result. But the whole case 
does not lie within those limits. The revolt of the Independents 
against the authority assumed by the stricter class of Presby- 
terians was inevitable. : 

Baxter, when he visited the army some years later, listened 
with astonishment to men, who, with swords at their side, told 
him ‘that the civil magistrate had nothing to do to determine 
‘ anything in matters of religion, by constraint or restraint ; but 
‘that every man might not only hold, but preach, and do, in 
‘such matters as he pleased—that the civil magistrate has 
‘nothing to do but with civil things, to keep the peace, and to 
‘ protect the liberty of the churches.* It was not given to 
Baxter to see how much there had been in the action of the 
civil power within the sphere of religion, to dispose the minds 
of men towards such a course of thought, and to satisfy them 
that the shortest way, and the only way, to make religious strife 
harmless, would be to leave it to be simply religious strife, and 
to forbid that it should be armed in any case by the civil power. 
The seeds of things germinating in the brain of those military 
Independents were pregnant seeds, to a degree not much sus- 
pected in those times. Civil liberty was well understood by the 
Puritans, but it was left to the more advanced men among 
the Independents, and to the sects sheltered by them, to realise 
the most enlightened ideas of that age concerning religious 
liberty, and to be the first to plead publicly in its behalf, not 
merely when they were prostrate, but when they had risen to 
the possession of the supreme power.t 

* ‘Baxter's Life and Times, Parti. 53. A little before the death of the Pro- 
tector, Baxter again writes : ‘ Cromwell himself, and such others, commonly gave 
‘ out that they could not understand what the magistrate had to do in matters of 
‘religion ; and they thought that all men should be left to their own consciences; 
‘and that the magistrate could not interpose without being ensnared in the guilt 
‘ of persecution.’—Jdid. Part ii. 193. 

+ In 1647, Jeremy Taylor published his Liberty of Prophesying. In that 
treatise there is no description of the natural right of private judgment. Its 
drift is to show that so liable are men to err in their religious ideas, that to 
punish them for such errors must be unreasonable and unjust. When Taylor 
thus wrote, his own party were the weak and the suffering. At the Restoration, 


the favour of the Court shone upon the author. He becamea bishop. His party 
became the perfidious and pitiless persecutors of the Nonconformists, and, we are 
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We all know enough concerning the extremes to which specu- 
lations of this nature were carried by the Levellers and the Fifth- 
monarchy men, whose fanaticism would have left scarcely an 
institution either to Church or State, and would have effaced, 
had it been possible, those distinctions between man and man 
which nature has made to be eternal. But if the army of the 
Civil War and of the Commonwealth had consisted mainly, or 
more than very partially, of such men, its place in English history 
would not assuredly have been that which it now holds. Crom- 
well knew the army to be with him when he resolved to curb 
the violence of such dreamers. The parties who rushed into 
those extremes often pleaded a special inspiration in defence of 
them, and the real or pretended disciples of George Fox some- 
times infringed on all order and decency under the same pretext. 
But the earnest religious feeling of that age had no necessary 
connexion with the madness which grew up beside it. Time has 
shown that the mysticism of Fox was capable of giving exist- 
ence to a sect which has excelled all others in the measure of its 
civil prudence, and in the intelligent influence which it has 
brought to the side of nearly everything bearing on social im- 
provement. The world is never without fanatics, but the world 
was not made to be governed by them, 

The great demand of the Independents, as we have seen, was 
liberty of conscience, and that the civil magistrate should restrict 
the exercise of his authority to civil affairs. It seemed reason- 
able, accordingly, to expect that the ascendency of the Inde- 
pendents would be the ascendency of religious liberty in its fullest 
form. But that result did not follow. Public opinion does not 
mature itself at once. It may be substantially right, without 
being carried out to its true issues so soon as formed. The 
Independents under Cromwell regarded it as the duty of the 
government, in their special circumstances, to see that the 
pulpits of the parish churches were occupied by men holding 
the doctrines generally held by Christians at that time. They 
would have censured their rulers had they extended their assist- 
ance to Socinianism on the one hand, or Romanism on the other. 


sorry to say, not a word more is heard from this eloquent writer in favour of 
religious liberty. "What is more, the name of Taylor continues to appear in the 
list of that Privy Council from which all those intolerant measures emanated. 
How different the position of Dr. Owen in relation to this question. Early in 
1648, Owen preached before the Parliament, and appended to his printed dis- 
course an Essay on Toleration. In this essay he places the right of free thought 
on natural and Scriptural grounds. ‘Admonition,’ he states, ‘and excommuni- 
‘cation upon the rejection of admonition,’ are all the weapons the Church is 

rmitted to wield against error’ Locke was a pupil under Owen at Oxford, and 

is immortal Treatise on Toleration has not added much to the argument of his 
preceptor. 
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Catholics were not only excluded from all places of trust, they 
were not allowed to exercise the elective franchise. They suffered 
no molestation on account of their private faith. But the right 
of public worship was not ceded to them. Even the use of the 
Liturgy of the Church of England in any public service had 
been prohibited by the Long Parliament years before, and the 
law on that point had not been rescinded. The English Catho- 
lics, from choice, or from necessity, had all taken sides with the 
king, and the law, so far as they were concerned, was often 
strictly enforced. But it was not exactly thus with the laws 
affecting Episcopalians. It is well known that Cromwell would 
have respected the religious rights of the Quaker, the Unitarian, 
and the Jew. The Independents generally felt with him; and 
affirmed, as we have seen, that the man conducting himself as 
an orderly and peaceable member of society, should be protected 
against penalty of any kind on account of his religious creed. 
Cromwell, accordingly, was not a man who could have been 
opposed to the use of the Book of Common Prayer, or to an 
Episcopalian clergy, upon religious grounds. 

It will be obvious, that an hereditary prince may grant much 
to his subjects with perfect safety, which a man branded 
as an usurper, and encircled by conspiracies in all forms, could 


not cede without self-destruction. The political disaffection 


manifested by Episcopalian royalists, was regarded, after many 
experiments, as much too inveterate to be subdued by any lenient 
policy. It is to the insurrection and assassination plots, so much 
encouraged by this party during the Protectorate, that we must 
attribute the appearance of an ordinance in 1655, which not 
only prohibited the. Episcopalian worship hitherto partially 
tolerated, but excluded the clergy of that order from all fellow- 
ships, livings, and chaplaincies, and even from being school- 
masters, or private tutors. Such a law, if issued with the inten- 
tion of strictly enforcing it, we are naturally disposed to pro- 
nounce as a cruel persecution’; but that was not its design. In 
the midst of the alarm which it excited, Archbishop Usher pre- 
sented himself to Cromwell in behalf of his suffering brethren, 
and readily obtained a promise that the ordinance should be 
withdrawn, or at least that it should not be put into execution, 
except against such clergymen as should manifest a special disaf- 
fection to the government. The council preferred the latter course, 
and those divines who had been accustomed to conduct worship 
in the Rolls chapel, and more or less publicly elsewhere, resumed 
such services. When religion, ceasing to be a matter of private 
conscience, takes the form of a social organisation, and in that 
form becomes a power menacing the safety of the State, it per- 
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tains to the State to deal with it, not as a religion, but as being 
what it is, a social organisation dangerous to general order 
and liberty.* 

It must be remembered, that all the clergy who had been 
ejected before 1660, and who were alive in that year, were at 
once restored to their places. Had the number of the seques- 
tered clergy been, as some allege, 6,000, then there should have 
been more than 3,500 living in 1660, to claim restoration to 
their cures, and so the whole number of ejected ministers in 
1660 and 1662 should have been more than 5,000! This is 
certain from the known laws of mortality. If you suppose 
some 2,000 to have been sequestered, you must suppose that 
half of them subsequently conformed. The test which brought 
with it the deprivation of the great majority of the clergy 
was'the Covenant in 1643-4. It must be remembered, more- 
over, that while a large proportion of the Puritan clergy had 
been for the space of more than one generation more Presby- 
terian than Episcopalian, those who were most attached to Epis- 
copacy were not required even by the League and Covenant 
absolutely to renounce that principle. The Covenant as it passed 


* Bishop Kennet writes, : ‘It is certain the Protector was for liberty, and the 
‘utmost latitude to all parties, so far as consisted with the peace and safety of his 
* person and government; and even the prejudices he had against the Epi 
‘party was more for their being royalists than for their being of the good old 
‘cause. Dr. Gunning, afterwards Bishop of Ely, kept a conventicle in London 
‘in as open a manner as the Dissenters did after the toleration, and so did several 
‘other Episcopal divines.’—Hist. Eng. iii. 223. After the Restoration, this 
Dr. Gunning, thus favoured, proved to be one of the most Romanised and in- 
tolerant prelates on the bench. ‘I seldom went to church,’ says Evelyn, ‘but 
‘either went to London, where some of the orthodox sequestered divines did 
‘privately use the Common Prayer, administer sacraments, &c., or else I pro- 
‘cured one to officiate in my house.’—Dvuary, ii. 99. See also 6, 62, 66, 68. Dr. 
Owen, when Dean of Christchurch, connived at the use of the Liturgy in worship 
conducted not far from his own residence.—Orme’s Life of Owen. A Conformist 
of the time writes: ‘I can reckon up many clergymen that had livings in 
‘ Cromwell’s day in the City, and preached without any let. There was Dr. Hall, 
‘Dr. Wildes, Dr. All, Dr. Griffith, Dr. Harding, Dr. Pierson, Dr. Monome, Dr. 
‘Farringdon, and many more, beside abundance in the country.’—Conformists’ 
Plea for the Nonconformists. Dr. Bates, the physician, a zealous Royalist, says: 
‘The Protector indulged the use of the Common Prayer in families and in private 
*conventicles, and, though the condition of the Church of England was but 
‘melancholy, yet it cannot be denied that they had a great deal more favour and 
‘indulgence than under the Parliament; which would never have been inter- 
‘rupted had they not insulted the Protector, and forfeited their liberty by their 
‘seditious practices and plottings against his person and Government.’—See 
Neal, iv. 72, 92, 124, 125; Harris’s Life of Cromwell, pp. 37—45; Baxter's Life 
and Times, Part i. 86, 87; Whitelocke, 414. Baxter, in common with Owen, was 
not very tolerant towards the Quakers; and from what we know concerning the 
conduct of the Quakers towards them, we can hardly be surprised at it. Baxter 
says they often disturbed him in public worship, and were used to call after him 
in the street in the most offensive 
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the Border with the Scotch army, and as it was adopted at 
Westminster, were not the same thing. When submitted by the 
Parliament to the judgment of the Westminster Assembly, the 
‘ Synod stumbled at some things in it, and especially at the word 
‘prelacy. Dr. Burgess, the Prolocutor, Mr. Gataker, and abun- 
‘dance more declared their judgment to be for Episcopacy, 
‘ for the ancient moderate Episcopacy, in which the one stated 
‘ president with his presbytery, governed every church : though 
‘ not for the English diocesan frame, in which one bishop, with- 
‘out his presbytery, did by a lay chancellor’s court, govern all 
‘the presbyters and churches of a diocese, being many hundreds. 
‘Thereupon grew great debates in the Assembly, some being 
‘ against every degree of bishops—especially the Scottish divines 
‘—and others being for a moderate episcopacy. But these 
‘English divines would not subscribe the Covenant, till there 
‘was an alteration suited to their judgment; and so a paren- 
‘thesis was yielded to as describing that sort of prelacy which 
‘ they opposed, viz., church government by archbishops, bishops, 
‘ deans, and chapters, and archdeacons, and all other ecclesias- 
‘ tical officers depending on that hierarchy—all which conjoined 
‘ are mentioned as the description of the form of church govern- 
‘ment which they meant by prelacy, as not extending to the 
‘ ancient episcopacy. When the Covenant was agreed on, the 
‘Lords and Commons first took it themselves, and Mr. Thomas 
‘Coleman preached to the House of Lords, and gave it then 
‘with this public explication—That by prelacy we mean not 
‘ all Episcopacy, but only the form which is here described’ 
Baxter assures us that a large portion of the clergy known 
to him at that time, and long after, were men of this judgment 
—moderate Episcopalians. This was the episcopacy which 
satisfied men like Archbishop Usher and Bishop Hall, and the 
great majority of the clergy accordingly took the Covenant, and 
retained their livings. 

The ejectments which took place under the Protectorate were 
effected by Cromwell’s ‘ Triers, consisting of local committees of 
the most representative men both among ministers and laity, 
who were to judge the cases of persons alleged to be unsuited to 
their office as ministers. Heavy censures of all kinds have 
fallen on these men. It is in the following terms that Baxter 
describes them and their doings :—‘I shall speak the truth of 
‘them, and suppose my word will be taken, because most of 
‘them took me for one of their boldest adversaries. The truth 
‘is, though some over-rigid and over-busy Independents among 
‘ them were too severe against all that were Arminians, and too 
‘ particular in inquiring for evidences of sanctification, and some- 
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‘ what too lax in admitting unlearned and erroneous men who 
‘were anti-Arminians or Anabaptists, yet, to give them their 
‘due, they did abundance of good to the Church. They saved 
‘many a congregation from ignorant, drunken, and ungodly 
‘teachers ; that sort of men who intended no more in the minis- 
‘try than to say a sermon, as readers say their common prayers 
‘on a Sunday, and all the rest of the week go with the people 
‘to the alehouse, and harden them in sin; and that sort of 
‘ preachers who either preached against a holy life, or preached 
‘as men who never were acquainted with it: these they usually 
‘ rejected, and in their stead admitted of any that were serious 
‘preachers and lived a godly life, of what tolerable opinion 
‘soever they were.’ Of those ejected, ‘six to one, at least, were 
‘ proved, by the oaths of witnesses, insufficient, or scandalous, or 
‘both.’* If this be the testimony of one of the ‘ boldest adver- 

‘saries’ of the Triers, what would the testimony of a friend be? 
Baxter was at great pains to form the ministers of Worcester- 
shire into an association, with a view to their mutual edification, 
and to the edification of their people. Other counties did the 
same thing. In all these proceedings we find the mention of 
three parties—the Presbyterians, the brethren of the ‘ Con- 
‘ gregational way,’ and the ‘ Episcopal party.’ In any platform 
for mutual action it was felt to be necessary to bear in mind the 
different preferences of these different parties. It would be a 
mistake, Lanone: to suppose that Presbyterianism had taken 
root in England at all as it had done in Scotland. The disposi- 
tion of the Scotch Presbyterians at that time to call in the civil 
magistrate to do their bidding in the enforcement of their 
spiritual censures, the English could never away with. It 
was denounced in the assembly of divines by the Independents ; 
and by Baxter, and men of his sort, everywhere. The League and 
Covenant polity of our neighbours found but a very partial wel- 
come in this country. That bond was fixed upon us as the indis- 
ensable condition of Scotch assistance in our time of weakness. 
t was that intolerant measure which, as we have said, led to the 
ejectment of the greater part of the clergy, who were deprived of 
their livings during the troubles before 1660. The salvation of 
the cause of the Parliament seemed to depend on submitting to 
the imposition of this odious pledge, and that is all that can be 
said in extenuation of what was done. Baxter says, that down to 
the time of the Protectorate, Presbytery, ‘though it generally took 
‘in Scotland, was but a stranger here.’ He assures us, that the 
great majority of ministers and people about him were ‘ for a 
‘moderate primitive episcopacy, and for a narrow, congrega- 

* Life and Times, Part i. 72, 74. 
NO. LXX. Y 
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‘ tional, or parochial extent of ordinary churches.’ What they 
coveted he tells us was, a scheme including ‘so much of church 
‘order and discipline as the Episcopal, Presbyterian, and Inde- 
‘pendent, are agreed in.’ The Worcestershire association, it 
seems, did not include ‘ one thorough Presbyterian ;’ and of 
course Baxter did not reckon himself as a religionist of that 
class, and perhaps his own inclination towards moderate opinions 
on most points may have led him somewhat to over-estimate 
their prevalence. He insists, however, that the most pious 
people, in nearly all directions, were people who concerned them- 
selves least with those differences concerning church polity, 
whether ‘ Prelatical, Presbyterian, or Independent.’* It is evi- 
dent, then, that under the Protectorate, there was a considerable 
party among the parochial clergy known as being Episcopal in 
their predilections. And with the above facts before us, we can 
easily understand how the clergy of that order—who were sim- 
ply required to promise not to commit themselves against the 
existing Government, and to adopt the new form of worship, in 
which there was scarcely anything to create difficulty—would 
hold on the tenor of their way with little disturbance. With the 
victories of Marston Moor and Naseby came an end to the power 
of the Scotch Presbyterians in England, and to become inde- 
pendent of the Scots was to become independent of their Cove- 
nant. Cromwell and the Independents detested it from the 
first. Remembering, as we have said, that great numbers of the 
clergy had ceased to be Episcopalians before the Parliament had 
proscribed the existing prelacy, we can suppose that many who 
retained only a modified attachment to Episcopacy readily 
placed that preference in abeyance for the sake of peace and 
usefulness, to say nothing of lower considerations. 

Such appears to have been the state of parties in England 
when Cromwell ceased to be its ruler. The people generally, 
and the ministers generally, are represented as disposed to make 
any reasonable concession for the sake of religion and concord. 
The Government at the Restoration had only to concur with this 
tendency, and the desires of the best hearts in the kingdom, it 
seems, would have been realised. As the return of the king 
became first probable, and then certain, diverse were the 
expectations of men concerning the future. The party com- 
monly described as the Presbyterian party had a right to expect 
a considerate and friendly treatment. They had merited such 
treatment from the hands of Charles and his friends by their 
zealous royalism, and it had been solemnly promised. But the 
men even of that party who were distrustful were not few, and 
the misgiving in some other quarters was much greater. 

* Life, Lib. i. Part ii. 142, 144, 148, 
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The Independents stood on grounds considerably different 
from the Presbyterians. In the army it soon became manifest 
that the loss of Cromwell was the loss of their natural leader. 
The genius which had controlled the often discordant elements 
of that body was gone. Distrust, disunion, and weakness fol- 
lowed. The men who had conquered one king, and kept another 
so long in exile, acquiesced silently and sullenly in the Restora- 
tion, willing to hope, but not without fear that much which was 
about to happen would come. They had left their honest voca- 
tions to become soldiers, because their country had seemed to 
make that demand upon them. They saw a people whom they 
would fain have made free become drunk with frivolity, and 
ready apparently to submit to almost any amount of vassalage 
if imposed by a king. On the jubilant day when Charles 
approached the capital, regiment after regiment, infantry 
and cavalry, were marshalled on Blackheath to welcome their 
sovereign. The king ‘ smiled, bowed, and extended his hand 
‘graciously to the lips of the colonels and majors. But all his 
‘courtesy was vain. The countenances of the soldiers were sad 
‘and lowering ; and, had they given way to their feelings, the 
‘festive pageant of which they reluctantly made a part would 
‘have had a mournful and bloody end.* On that day, in the 
army, and in the army alone, there was silence. Their soldier life 
over, these men trod their way towards their homes in the pro- 
vinces, indulging in no military license, but every man peace- 
fully and orderly. ‘The Royalists themselves confessed that, in 
‘every department of honest industry, the discarded warriors 
‘ prospered beyond other men ; that none were charged with any 
‘theft or robbery ; that none were heard to ask an alms; and 
‘that if a baker, or mason, or a waggoner attracted notice by his 
‘ diligence and sobriety, he was in all probability one of Oliver's 
‘old soldiers.’+ 
Very similar to the conduct of the army at this juncture was 
that of the Independents generally, both ministers and laity. 
They had done much in the past to keep the king and his friends 
at a distance. They had done nothing now towards promoting 
his return. Hence they did not expect favour; they did not 
ask it. The Presbyterians were invited to long conferences with 
the bishops. The Independents might have petitioned the 
Government to be admitted to communications of that nature, 
but they did not. The parochial pulpits were largely in posses- 
sion of Independent ministers, or of ministers whose tendencies 
were considerably in that direction. Had those men been allowed 
to retain their pulpits on the same easy and rational terms that 
had been conceded to them under Cromwell, they would no doubt 
* Macaulay’s England, i. 149. t Ibid. p. 154. 
x2 
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have continued to officiate in them. But they soon saw that 
nothing was further from the temper of the restored power than 
a disposition to act on such a policy. Meanwhile, they resolved 
to continue in the discharge of their duties, and to wait the 
issues of the court management. On one point they were 
decided in common with the Presbyterians. If they could not 
retain their pulpits without professing to approve what they did 
not approve, and to believe what they did not believe, they cer- 
tainly should relinquish them. And that was the demand vir- 
tually made upon them on the 24th of August, 1662, on the 
ground of the Act of Uniformity. They at once said We cannot 
comply with these terms. Only grant us liberty of worship, and 
we are content to become Nonconformists. Their willingness to 
conform to a State-church at all may be said to have been 
hardly consistent with the opinions which many Independents 
are known to have avowed concerning the magistrate, as a 
functionary who ‘had nothing to do to determine anything on 
‘ matters of religion, by constraint or restraint.’ But this whole 
period, in relation to the history of such thoughts, was one of 
transition. Fruits which ripen healthily, ripen by degrees. 
The parochial congregations over which Independent ministers 
presided in those days were, in their polity and discipline, sub- 
stantially congregational. 

Of what was done in 1662 we have spoken somewhat fully in 
our last number. But it may be well now to glance at some of 
the effects of those proceedings. 

_ One effect of them was eminently good. Unintentionally, on 
the part of the persecutors, a noble example was thus given of 
the highest form of moral and religious virtue, to an age of 
scandalous dissoluteness and corruption. The ejected ministers, 
and those who adhered to them, became the salt of the nation 
when an element of that kind was deeply needed. But for them, 
the public mind would seem to have become lost to the influence 
of conscience or of moral decency. Almost everywhere, the 
scene presented was’a scramble of selfishness, or a rage for 
licentiousness. Truly it was a time in which men who were 
willing to become outcasts—homeless, penniless, scorned, down- 
trodden, ready to pine in dungeons, and to die there by hundreds 
rather than descend to lie, or to play the hypocrite in sacred 
things, had their mission for God and humanity. The sin of 
their enemies would have been great apart from such a testi- 
mony. It became treblefold as persisted in, notwithstanding the 
witness thus borne on the side of truth, honour, and liberty. 
Sober thought was thus in a measure conserved among our 
people. It lived in minds which knew that the burst of unre- 
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flecting loyalty which characterised that juncture must be left to 


take its course; and it widened and deepened through the- 


country as time brought its revelations in regard to the character 
of the king, and the influence of that character on the court and 
the nation. Nations which have come to understand the nature 
of liberty, and to estimate it at its proper value, are not nations 
to be at ease while governed by profligates. Circumstances may 
give a longer or a shorter life to governments in such hands ; but 
where the governing have neither virtue nor religion, while the 
governed, or any large portion of them, are strongly influenced 
by convictions from those sources, the seeds of discontent and of 
change must be constantly vegetating. Nonconformity had 
much to do with the growth of that ‘country party,’ as distin- 
guished from the court party, to whose services England was to 
be in a great measure indebted for the Revolution of 1688, the 
Act of Toleration, and the Bill of Rights. 

Another effect of those proceedings was to betray the clergy 
into a sycophant and base policy towards the king, utterly incon- 
sistent with their character. Charles is said to have commenced 
his adulterous course in this country on the first night of his 
arrival in London. From that time Mrs. Palmer, the wife of 
Colonel Palmer, became his mistress; and long before August, 
1662, her relation to the king was notorious. Pepys speaks of 
his majesty as showing a ‘great deal of familiarity’ with this 
woman in the open theatre, in April, 1661. On one of these 
occasions the play was ‘ Bartholomew Fair, which had not been 
played (says Pepys) these forty years, ‘it being so satirical against 
‘ Puritanism, they durst not till now, which is strange they should 
‘already dare to do it, and the king do countenance it’ (Diary, 
Sept. 7, 1661). 

Before the close of 1661, Pepys records that a patent was 
passed ‘ for Roger Palmer (Madam Palmer’s husband,) to be Earl 
‘of Castlemaine ; but the honour is tied up to the males got of 
‘the body of his wife—the reason whereof everybody knows.’ 
In April, 1662, the same authority says, ‘My lady Duchess of 
‘Richmond and Castlemaine had a falling out the other day ; 
‘and she calls the latter Jane Shore, and did hope to see her 
‘come to the same end.’ In May, Katharine of Portugal arrived, 
to become the wife of the king. Pepys says, ‘The king dined at 
‘my Lady Castlemaine’s, and supped every day and night the 
‘last week ; and that the night the bonfires were made for joy 
‘of the queen’s arrival, the king was there; but there was no 
‘fire at her door, though at all the rest of the doors almost in 
‘the street ; which was much observed.’ Charles was married 
without delay; but in July we read that he came as often to 
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Lady Castlemaine ‘as ever he did.’ In this same month this 
heartless fellow gave the name of his concubine, the wife of 
another man, in a list of persons who were to be publicly pre- 
sented to the queen. Katherine erased the name, and in doing 
so brought upon herself the displeasure of her husband. What 
marvel if the man who writes down such things as these is 
further heard to say, ‘At Court things are in very ill condition, 
‘there being so much emulation, poverty, and the vices of 
‘ drinking, swearing, and loose amours, that I know not what 
‘will be the end of it;’ or that he should have friends who 
complain loudly to him of ‘the lewdness and beggary’ in that 
quarter.* Now it is when all these things are matters of com- 
mon talk, that the two Houses of Convocation alter the old 
prayer for the sovereign, and require priest and people over the 
_ whole land to call upon God to bless their ‘most religious 
‘king’! 

For centuries past no king of England had been known to 
keep a mistress. But Charles, as every one knows, took up a 
succession of them. He dared to give them the first place next 
to the queen in the arrangements of his palace, and in the rank 
of the court. Nor was this all. It is well-known that these in- 
struments of his pleasures were supplemented by others who 
could not be so exhibited, such as Nell Gwyn and Moll Davies, 
to say nothing of a still lower class. Nor was it less known,-that 
while the royal patronage was generally exercised through such 
channels, these ladies were no more faithful to the king than the 
king was to them. Lady Castlemaine is said to have deserted 
him occasionally in favour of a rope-dancer. The truth is, this 
monarch had no faith in the chastity of woman, nor in any sort 
of virtue among men. Hence, he never felt the weight of an 
obligation, and was scarcely sensible to gratitude. Here is a 
description, by a:zealous royalist, of what was seen in the court 
of Charles II., only the Sunday before his death. ‘I can never 
‘ forget the inexpressible luxury and profaneness, gaming and all 
‘ dissoluteness, and as it were total forgetfulness of God (it being 
‘Sunday evening), which this day sen’night I was witness of. 
‘The king sitting and toying with his concubines, Portland, 
‘ Cleaveland, Mazarin, &. A French boy singing love songs in 
‘ that glorious gallery, whilst about twenty of the greatest cour- 
‘ tiers and other dissolute persons, were at basset round a large 
‘table, a bank of at least 2,000 in gold before them. Six days 


* ‘Diary,’ Aug. 17th, 31st, 1661. We should, perhaps, add that poor Castlemaine 
was sent after a while, by the King’s order ‘close prisoner’ to the Tower, the 
word close being underlined in the royal warrant. So the guilty lovers were to 
be secured against further trouble from that quarter. - 
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‘Jater all was in the dust ?’?* Nevertheless, this is the king in 
whose favour the divines of 1662 gave birth and placé in our 
national formulary to the phrase, ‘Our most religious’! Yes, 
and the men capable of this combination of hypocrisy and im- 
iety, are the men who must be supposed to have left our Prayer 
k in a condition so pure and perfect, that to insist upon an 
amendment of what was thus done, is, it seems, to forfeit Chris- 
tian character, and all right to any Christian fraternisation ! 

While theclergy and the court were thus untrustworthy in rela- 
tion to such an office as the revision of the Book of Common Prayer, 
the Parliament was quite as little competent to such a service. 
What was done in the House of Commons would be done by a 
majority of votes, and that majority would consist of men so igno- 
rant, so prejudiced, and so irreligious, that men who had before 
learnt to doubt the right or fitness of the State to meddle with 
religious matters, might well become more sceptical than ever ou 
that point. ‘ Roger Pepys,’ says a contemporary in August, 1661, 
‘ told me how basely things had been carried in Parliament by 
“the young men, who did labour to oppose all things that were 
‘ proposed by serious men, that they are the most profane, swear- 
‘ing fellows he ever heard, whicli makes him think they will 
‘ spoil all, and bring things into a war again. Such were the 
men who insisted that a promise to use the Book of Common 
Prayer should not be enough, but that there should be ‘un- 
‘feigned assent and consent.’—the pledge as to believing it all 
‘ from the heart.’» Oh, sage legislators! Oh, wise moderns, who 
can affect to regard the decision of such men as proper to be our 
final and national decision on such questions as the true in 
regard to religious faith, the proper in regard to religious wor- 
ship! . The State-churchmen of 1662, were far from meaning to 
make the Nonconformists religious voluntaries, but they have 
done much to give that direction to religious thought in our 
history. 

The effect of the proceedings of 1662, on the religion and the 
morals of the country for generations to come, was signally dis- 
astrous. Its immediate result was to thrust the piety of the land 
out of the Established Church, leaving but small sign of anything 
better than formality and spiritual death within its pale. At the 
Restoration, there were it seems some hundreds of clergymen 
who claimed to be restored to the livings from which they had 
been ejected. Among those ejected in the early stage of the civil 
war, for refusing to pledge themselves to the League and Cove- 
nant, there were no doubt, as we have very freely admitted, 
many who were conscientious and injured men. Of those expelled 

* Evelyn’s Diary, iii. 137. t+ Pepys’ Diary, i. 212: 
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by the Triers under Cromwell, nearly all, we have good reason to 
believe, deserved the fate which befel them. We have seen, how- 
ever, that good and bad were alike restored in 1660. So that when 
the two thousand, or somewhere about that number, were ex- 
pelled, in 1662, there were not men to be found, in a multitude 
of instances, to be put intotheir place. A great number of 
parishes were long without incumbents, and the services in them 
were often of a sadly limited and unsatisfactory description. As 
years passed by, it no doubt became easy to find divines of learn- 
ing,culture, and pulpit ability, in our universities, in our cathedral 
cities, and especially in London. But the type of teaching among 
such, while it in a measure influenced a limited upper class, was 
- much too erudite, philosophical, or abstract to touch the ordinary 
mind of the community. If that mind was to be influenced, it must 
have been by the parochial, or as we should call them, the working 
clergy. But that class, unhappily, came to be a class characterised 
by low birth, by great coarseness and ignorance, and withal by 
a boisterous professional pride, and a most intolerant Toryism 
and bigotry. Long after 1662, for one clergymen ‘who made 
‘the figure of a gentleman ten were mere menial servants. 
‘The coarse and ignorant squire who thought that it belonged 
‘to his dignity to have grace said every day at his table by 
‘an ecclesiastic in full canonicals, found means to reconcile dig- 
‘nity with economy. The young Levite—such was the phrase 
‘then in use—might be had for his board, a small garret, and 
‘ten pound a-year, and might not only perform his own pro- 
* fessional functions, might not only be the most patient of butts 
“and listeners, might not only be always ready in fine weather 
‘ for bowls, and in rainy weather for shovelboard, but might alse 
“save the expense of a gardener or a groom. Sometimes the 
‘reverend man nailed up the apricots, and sometimes he curried 
* the coach-horses. He cast up the farrier’s bills. He walked 
‘ten miles with a message or a parcel. He was permitted to 
“dine with the family, but he was expected to content him- 
‘self with the plainest fare. He might fill himself with the 
‘corned beef and the carrots; but as soon as the tarts and 
‘ cheesecakes made their appearance, he quitted his seat, and 
‘stood aloof till he was summoned to return thanks for the 
repast.” 

Of course, every chaplain was not so treated; but Lord 
Macaulay assures us that such was their general position. 
When a consecrated person of this class married, it was to the 
cook, or to some handmaid of the family, and not unfrequently— 
if the scoffers of three or four generations may be credited—to 
some ‘woman to whom the patron had stood in too near a rela- 
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tion, and for whom it was convenient to find a husband. ‘In 
‘general, the divine who quitted his chaplainship for a benefice 
‘and a wife, found that he had only exchanged one class of 
‘vexations for another. Not one living in fifty enabled an in- 
‘cumbent to bring up a family comfortably. As children 
‘multiplied and grew, the household of the priest became moré 
‘and more beggarly. Holes appeared more and more plainly in 
‘the thatch of his parsonage, and in his single cassock. Often, 
‘it was only by toiling on his glebe, by feeding swine, and by 
‘loading dung-carts, that he could obtain daily bread ; nor did 
‘his utmost exertions always prevent the bailiffs from taking his 
‘concordance and his inkstand in execution. It was a white day 
‘on which he was admitted into the kitchen of a great house, 
‘and regaled by the servants with cold meat and ale. His 
‘children were brought up like the children of the neighbouring 
‘peasantry. His boys followed the plough, and his girls went 
‘out to service. In such cases, no doubt, the adage truly 
applied—like priest like people. Ignorance, coarseness, and 
bigotry would. be diffused and perpetuated through the length 
and breadth ef the land by such men. For as the squire had a 
great veneration for the Church, while showing so little respect 
to her priesthood; so these rude priests cherished the most ex- 


clusive and exalted ideas of their office, while everything about 


them served to show how little it had done for them. Well 
might good Philip Henry look back with interest to the years 
before 1660, when, according to his severe estimate, ‘there was 
‘freedom, reformation, and a face of godliness upon the nation.’ 
Not until some while after the rise of Methodism, in the latter 
half of the next century, do we trace any return of the piety of 
former times among the people who contrived to worship within 
our Established Church. Pious persons there no doubt were 
within her pale, but they were so few that it is hard anywhere to 
discover them. And this appalling deed—this dooming of a nation 
to so great an extent to spiritual death, was the work of the 
bishops and statesmen of 1662, in passing and enforcing the 
Act of Uniformity. 

There was one other effect of that Act deeply affecting the 
character of the clergy, which has proved still more lasting. By 
exacting an ‘ unfeigned assent and consent’ to such a volume as 
the Book of Common Prayer from all persons who would be 
ministers of the Established Church, it has exposed every man 
so ministering to the suspicion of gross insincerity. Many, 
indeed, may think little of the process through which a candidate 
for holy. orders passes to such administrations. But with many 
it is otherwise ; and to the most thoughtful and honourable 
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minds, the conditions of ordination, and of induction to a living, 
are matters of thought, full of the unsatisfactory—the painful. 
The prelates and statesmen of 1662 determined to inflict a heavy 
penalty on the Puritan clergy; but in so doing they fastened a dis- 
honour on the clergy who came into their place, which has become 
an hereditary disgrace to their order. True, the men who make 
the subscription required of them in such cases are many of 
them good men. But we cannot regard their act of subscription 
as a part of their goodness. We are as we are, because we can- 
not do as they have done. In this country, conscience may 
make an intelligent man a Nonconformist minister ; nothing 
else can dispose him to such a course. ; 

But the most signal effect of the Act of Uniformity remains to 
be mentioned. It moulded and fixed the National Church sub- 
stantially as it is at this day; but it has done so at the cost of 
seeing half the nation disown its authority. In the last century, 
Methodism sprung up outside that Church, at a time when 
nothing of that nature could have lived within it. From that 
day the number of Nonconformists has been ceaselessly growing. 
The causes which made Nonconformists in 1662, have made 
them in a ratio wonderfully accelerated during the last hundred 
years. In all our great cities, and in our towns, the majority of 
worshippers are, in one shape or another, Nonconformists ; 
recognised as such by the law, and, to use the words of Lord 
Mansfield—established as such. This has been the work, to a 
great extent, of those precious geniuses who had the control of 
our affairs of 1662. By pursuing a more moderate course—a 


have prevented this, at least in great part. But they were not 
to do so. Partly by their folly and their wickedness, England 
was to become the healthy England it is to-day. 

The feud, indeed, which has grown up between Church and 
Dissent is not in itself a good, though good has incidentally re- 
sulted from it. The haughty temper, so conspicuous in our 
great ecclesiastics at the Restoration, has descended largely to 
their successors, and has naturally provoked a high and indig- 
nant feeling on the other side. We owe not only the fact of our 
divisions, but very much in the spirit of them to the men of two 
hundred years ago. The feeling of alienation thus induced 
between Conformist and Nonconformist is still felt through the 
whole web of society. Our social relations are everywhere em- 
bittered by the airs which are thus assumed in the one quarter, 
and the resentments manifested in the other. The scornful and 
rancorous feeling coming from this source is especially observ- 
able in the tone of our public press. In some quarters, the 


course which might have been most safely taken—they might ° 
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policy is to damage Dissent by utterly ignoring it; in others, by 


open or covert onslaught, either upon its principles, or upon the 
men who profess them. The professional critics are not few 
among us, who account it a white day—to use Lord Macaulay’s 
phrase—when an influential Dissenter publishes a book. But if 
the exclusiveness of 1662 has served its purpose in this respect, 
it has had to bear the penalty. The language in which our 
clergy and their admirers indulge towards Nonconformists 
is often the most offensive that can be imagined. We know 
there are exceptions to this rule ; but we know what the rule is, 
and we know what the effect of it is. Dissent would have 
been comparatively feeble and harmless, had the Church 
of England known how to be liberal and kindly two centuries 
since. 

It seems to have been discovered by some persons that this 
journal has taken new ground on questions of this nature. We 
are not ourselves conscious of any change. But there are times 
when it may be well to say little, or even to say nothing ; 
and there are times when it is a right thing to speak, and 
to speak unmistakeably. In politics, civil and ecclesiastical, 
we are what we have always been; and our declared opinions 
concerning men and affairs have always been our own. We 
have never submitted to dictation from persons, cliques, or 
organisations of any sort; and it is not likely that we ever 
shall so do. Our feeling is, we think, a Christian feeling 
towards all good men. If we ever offend such men, we are 
sorry for it. But we must couple fidelity with charity. 


Arr. III.—(1.) The Court of Rome and the Gospel. Translated from 
the Italian of the Marquis Roberto D’Azeglio, with a Preface 
by A. H. Layarp, D.C.L. London. 1859. 

(2.) Rome; its Rulers and its Institutions. By J. F. Macutre, M.P. 
Second Edition. London. 1859. 

(3.) Rome in 1860. By Epwarp Dicey. London. 1860. 

(4.) Kirche und Kirchen; Papstthum und Kirchenstaat, (The Church 
and the Churches ; the Papacy and the Papal States). By J. V. 
Munich. 1861. 

(5.) LD’ Eglise et la Société Chrétiennes en 1861. Par M. Guizor. 
Paris. 1861. 


Few episodes in the chequered history of the Papacy are more 
fraught with interest and instruction to a thoughtful observer 
than the late revolution in the States of the Church. How 
marvellous, and unexpected, have been many of the incidents 
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of that memorable struggle. The eldest son of the Church, to 
whom, a few years before, the Pope was indebted for restoration 
to his throne, and by whose bayonets his dominion had ever 
since been upheld, suddenly throwing off the mask, and proving 
his most deadly foe. A Church which arrogates to, itself the 
exclusive favour of God, and unchristianises all others, unsheath- 
ing the sword, in the middle of the nineteenth century, to force 
men back to a temporal sway which they had cast off as tyran- 
nical and cruel. And not less marvellous is the fatuity with 
which that same Church continues to set herself against the 
public opinion of Europe, avows her inflexible opposition to the 
cause of civilization and progress, and uses the most unscrupu- 
lous means to regain her lost possessions, not excepting the 
encouragement of brigandage of the most disgraceful kind. 

We are disposed to think that a brief sketch of this conflict 
between the Pope and his subjects, from the first outbreak in 
the Romagna down to the present time, will not be unacceptable 
to our readers. 

The victories of the allied forces of France and Sardinia, at 
Magenta and Marignano, in the summer of 1859, were immedi- 
ately followed by the evacuation of the States of the Church by 
the Austrian garrisons. Upon this, several of the States revolted 
from the Pope, and Victor Emmanuel was at once proclaimed 
- King, or Dictator. 

Just before the commencement of hostilities, the Papal Govern- 
ment had been informed by the Austrians that it was not pos- 
sible for the Imperial troops to quit Bologna without allowing 
ample opportunity for the entrance of a Pontifical garrison. The 
sudden and repeated discomfiture of the Austrians rendered it 
impracticable to adhere to this engagement ; and no sooner were 
the cities of the Pope’s territory freed from the presence of their 
foreign oppressors, than the risings of the Italians commenced. On 
the 13th of June, Bologna took the lead by proclaiming Victor 
Emmanuel king, and celebrated the auspicious event by a 
general illumination. Two days afterwards, the towns of Forli, 
Faenza, and Imola followed the example thus set them. On the 
17th inst., Rimini, Cesena, and Ravenna pronounced for the 
national cause. The day following, Perugia and the districts in 
the same neighbourhood threw off the Papal yoke ; and a few 
days afterwards the telegram announced that the revolution had 
extended to Fano, Urbino, Fossombrone, Sesi, and Ancona. A 
glance at the map will show that one-half of the Papal territory 
was thus suddenly lost. 

This spontaneous and rapid revolt of a large portion of the 
dominions of the self-styled Vicar of Christ has been represented 
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as done ‘ at the instigation, and with the assistance of foreigners ;’ 
but such a view is altogether opposed to facts. Before the com- 
mencement of the war, the military occupation of the States of 
the Church was divided between two great Powers—France 
holding the capital, and Austria the Legations. When Austria, 
as we have seen, withdrew her forces, the people, hitherto kept 
down by foreign bayonets, at once reverted to that natural state 
of rebellion and repudiation of Papal authority which had for 
awhile been forcibly interrupted. The thing was done as a 
matter of course. It was perfectly notorious that it would be 
done, as soon as the opportunity offered—just as we know that 
a bow will straighten itself as soon as the string is cut, however 
much it may have been bent by external force. 

It was not to be expected that the Court of Rome could look 
on with unconcern, whilst one-half of its ancient dominions were 
thus passing from its sway, but the conduct of the Holy See at 
this juncture was such as to provoke just censure and rebuke. 
The Encyclical Letter of the Pope, dated June 18, contains gross 
misrepresentations of the nature and causes of the Revolution — 
and an Allocution delivered on June 20 contains statements 
still more at variance with truth and justice. In this latter 
document, the Pope threatens excommunication against all who 
‘by act or counsel, or in any other way, have dared to violate, 
‘disturb, and usurp our and this Holy See’s civil power and 
‘ jurisdiction, and the patrimony of the blessed Peter.’ He also 
calls upon the sovereigns of Europe to use their united zeal and 
counsel for the preservation of his temporalities intact. 

The Papal Government also took prompt measures in order to 
reduce to obedience the various revolted provinces. A body of 
troops was immediately dispatched for the purpose of crushing 
revolt, and before the end of June, the authority of the Holy 
See was restored in every part of the Papal dominions, with the 
exception of the four Legations of Bologna, Ferrara, Ravenna, 
and Forli; not however without violence and bloodshed. 

The massacre of Perugia by the Swiss troops in the pay of 
Rome, was a deed of which it is difficult to say whether its folly 
or its guilt was the greatest. It is, undoubtedly, the right of 
a ruler to repress rebellion with the utmost promptitude, con- 
sistent with a due discrimination bet:veen the innocent and the 
guilty ; but immediately that authority is restored, clemency 
becomes a duty. It is impossible to reconcile the barbarities 
enacted at Perugia—the slaughter of women and children—the 
shooting and bayoneting of men standing unarmed in their 
doorways—the outrages committed on the American family— 
the rifling of shops and houses—and the shooting down of help- 
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less fugitives attempting to escape out of the town. The object 
of these proved atrocities was, no doubt, to make an example 
of the insurgents, and to terrify the sister cities of the Papal 
territory ; but the crafty authors of the plot were not wise in 
these excesses. At a time when the Papal Sovereignty was 
trembling in the balance, it was nothing short of infatuation to 
show the red hand to all Europe, The massacre of Perugia 
raised a cry of horror and indignation throughout the civilised 
world, and led even Roman Catholics to demand, that the 
Pontiff should at once be relieved of his secular crown ; and that 
assured of a secure and dignified residence in the Eternal City, 
he should be free to administer the affairs of his’ vast spiritual 
empire. 

Shortly after the sack of this ill-fated town, the Papal 
Government dispatched a body of troops, including the garrisons 
of Rome and other towns, to the Romagna, with the view of 
reducing to obedience the revolted provinces of Bologna, Ferrara, 
Ravenna, and Forli. The expedition, however, proved altogether 
fruitless. The Pontifical troops were unequal to cope with the 
adverse forces. Massimo d’Azeglio, Commissary Extraordinary, 
with two Piedmontese regiments, and a large body of volun- 
teers, had already arrived at Bologna. It was one thing to 
attack a mob, headed by a few revolted soldiers; it was a very 
different thing to fight with a body of regular troops. The 
soldiers of the Pope were considered too few for the attempt. 
At this crisis the Pope consulted the French Ambassador. His 
Eminence remarked on the obvious danger of attacking the 
Sardinian troops. He recommended a policy of delay, and 
even promised to demand of the Court of Turin the withdraw- 
ment of the Commissary and of the troops. Soon after occurrred 
the armistice, and the peace of Villafranca. The Pope seized 
the opportunity of asking the French Government to restore his 
authority in the Romagna. The request was refused, chiefly, it 
is said, on the ground of the guas: engagements of France to 
Italy, and the whole question was postponed till the Conferences 
at Zurich should come to a conclusion. 

A few weeks later, the Pope addressed a letter to the Emperor 
of France, which afterwards appeared in the public journals. 
In this epistle, the Holy Father concedes that circumstances did 
not permit France to interfere directly, but he asks whether he 
might not indulge the hope of seeing French garrisons occupying 
the Marches of Ancona, and other points then occupied by the 
Papal troops, in case he were to order the latter to march 
against the Romagna. The reply sent by the French Govern- 
ment to this request was in the negative. 
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Disconcerted by this repulse, the Court of Rome by no means 
despaired. The Pope looked anxiously around, to see in what 
quarter he could most probably obtain effectual help. An appli- 
cation was, in the first instance, forwarded to Spain for a 
sufficient number of troops to put down the insurrection. The 
Spanish Government promptly responded to the appeal, and 
resolved to place 20,000 men at the Pope’s disposal. It was, 
of course, impossible to bring such a force as this into the 
Roman territory without giving notice to the French Govern- 
ment. This was accordingly done ; but, to the intense morti- 
fication of the Papacy, the answer returned was, that France 
would neither consent to nor permit the entrance of a Spanish 
army into the Papal States; that the intervention of Spain 
would only introduce fresh complications into the affairs of 
Italy ; in short, that France would consider such a step as a 
direct challenge on the part of Spain. A similar application, 
made about the same time, to the King of Naples, was frustrated, 
it is said, in the same manner. 

The Duke de Grammont, French Ambassador to the Court of 
Rome, had an audience of the Pope, August 29th, for the 
purpose of placing before the Holy Father the wishes of the 
Emperor. After stating the earnest desire of France that the 
reforms sketched in the pamphlet, Napoleon IIT. et UItalie, 
should be carried out, he entered on the subject of the Legations. 
The French Government could not, he said, interfere to restore 
order in the revolted provinces. The Papal authority had been 
cast off by the people themselves ; and the recent system of 
Government was one which the French Cabinet could not 
approve. He then formally stated the wishes of his imperial 
master. ‘Let the Pope consent to the separation of the Lega- 
‘ tions from his dominions—the new State to enjoy the privilege 
‘of self-administration—the Pope to have, for the first time 
‘ only, the right to nominate the Governor of the new Republic.’ 

The Pontiff expressed the greatest surprise at these proposals. 
He could not forget the assurances which he had received from 
the Emperor, that the integrity of his dominions should, in any 
case, be respected. He declared that he would never consent to 
abandon any of the rights of the Holy See. ‘In that case,’ said 
the Duke de Grammont, ‘France will withdraw her troops from 
‘Rome. The Pope is said to have replied: ‘ Your Government, 
‘therefore, wishes to dethrone me. It knows that, with the 
‘ revolutionary spirit which is abroad in Italy, the withdrawal 
‘of its troops to-day will be the signal for the Revolution 
‘breaking out to-morrow. It is scarcely generous in a power 
‘like France to use such moral violence, to force out of an old 
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‘man concessions which he may not make. But this old man 
‘is the Pope, and, by the grace of God, he will remain firm. 
‘Tell your Government that, after its unexpected demands, 
‘ I can no longer occupy myself with the plans of reform which I 
‘had entertained. It may withdraw its troops, and so’ force me 
‘to retire from Rome, to which its troops restored me in 1849, 
‘If so, I will seek a refuge in some corner of Catholic Europe; 
‘and if Europe fails me, I am prepared to go forth to the ends 
‘of the earth, before I will break my oath, or consent to the 
‘usurpation of the smallest portion of the Patrimony of St. 
‘ Peter.’ 

The immediate effect of the Emperor’s refusal to restore the 
Legations was to consummate the Revolution in those provinces, 
On the 6th of September, the National Assembly of Bologna 
voted unanimously the cessation of the Papal authority; and the 
following day the same body decreed Annexation to the con- 
stitutional kingdom of Victor Emmanuel. A deputation was 
forthwith appointed to present the petition to the King. Many 
were the difficulties and delays experienced‘in executing this 
commission ; but at. length an audience of the King was obtained 
on September 24th, at Monza ; but the answer returned, though 
favourable, was not decisive. 

The next phase of the Roman question was the publication 
of the famous pamphlet Le Pape et le Congres, which appeared 
just before the close of the year 1859. It will be remembered 
that, although the preliminaries of peace were arranged at Vil- 
lafranca July 11th, and the treaty itself concluded at Zurich 
October 18th, still nothing was done for the pacification of Italy. 
This was left to be accomplished by a Congress of the Powers 
of Europe, to be summoned hereafter. The Roman Government 


-had given in their adhesion to this important measure, and 


everything was in a fair way for the meeting to take place, when, 
on December 19th, the Paris and London journals announced 
that an official pamphlet was about to appear, explaining the 
views of the Emperor respecting the settlement of Italy. 

This celebrated brochure accordingly appeared on December 
22nd, being published in the London Times, and the Cologne 
Gazette, on the morning of the day on which it appeared in 
Paris. In an artful and indirect manner, the writer completely 
demolishes the temporal sovereignty, whilst affecting to maintain 
a certain amount of Papal authority. Rome, and a small extent 
of territory around the city, together with an income suited to 
his position, must be guaranteed to the Pope. But he will be 
a king only in name. The temporal power is incompatible with 
‘a State of any extent. It is only possible if exempt from all 
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‘the ordinary conditions of power. It must exist without an 
‘army, without a Parliament; so to-say, without a code of laws, 
‘or a court of justice.’ And, by way of reconciling the Pontiff 
to this humiliating conclusion, the author naively remarks :— 
‘The smaller the territory, the greater will be the sovereign’! 

The appearance of this document—expressing, as it un- 
doubtedly did, the views of the Emperor—was as though a 
bomb-shell had exploded in a magazine of combustibles. The 
Ultramontane party all over Europe were at once in arms. 
The press teemed with fierce invectives against the Emperor. 
The bishops, in many places, delivered violent philippics from the 
pulpit, or in the form of pastoral letters, and sent addresses of 
condolence and sympathy to the Holy Father. Meetings, too, 
were held in Great Britain and Ireland by the Pope’s partisans, 
and prayers ordered to be put up for the safety and prosperity 
of the Holy See. 

But the most important result of the publication of this docu- 
ment was, that it rendered impracticable the approaching Con- 
gress. A despatch of Lord Cowley’s to the British Government, 
dated January 1, 1860, states the reasons thus :— 


‘Your Lordship will have been informed by the French Charge 
d’Affaires in London, that the projected meeting of the Congress on 
Italian affairs has been indefinitely postponed. A pamphlet, pub- 
lished in Paris, under the title of Ze Pape et le Congrés, which has 
created too much stir in the political world not to have attracted 
your Lordship’s attention, is the indirect cause of the postponement. 
The Austrian Government, it appears, requires an engagement on 
the part of the French Government, neither to bring before the 
Congress themselves the measures of which the pamphlet is the 
advocate, nor to support them if brought forward by others. The 
French Government hesitate at entering into any such engagement ; 
and Austria, in consequence, declines appearing at the Congress— 
that is, she declares that she will not assist at a Congress in which 
the Pope is not represented; and it would seem, although nothing 
official has been received from Rome, the intention of the Pope is to 
require the engagement to which I have alluded, before he will send 
a plenipotentiary to Paris.’ 


Thus was the long-talked-of Congress indefinitely postponed, 
and ultimately abandoned, as impracticable. It was, in fact, 
from the first, a most futile proposal. Between the doctrine 
that it would be the duty of a Congress to restore the Pope’s 
authority in the revolted States, and the doctrine that no force 
ought to be used to impose a government or constitution on the 
people of Central Italy, there could be no agreement. Two or 
three months more were spent in fruitlessly attempting to solve 
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the difficulties of the Roman question. Lord John Russell for- 
warded four propositions to the French Cabinet on this subject ; 
and the Emperor of France explained his views on the subject in 
a despatch to his representative at Turin. But nothing came of 
these diplomatic proceedings, as the Sardinian Government had 
resolved to convoke the people of the Legations and decide the 
matter by universal suffrage. 

March 11th was a joyful day for the people of the Duchies and 
of the Romagna, for it was the day fixed for the commencement 
of the voting. The ceremony was to occupy two days ; but such 
was the enthusiasm of the people, that the matter was eventually 
decided at the close of the first. As early as 7 A.M, the country 
people formed processions to march into the towns, carrying the 
tri-coloured flags, and placards in their hats. The chief roads were 
never empty the whole day. Smaller and larger detachments of 
people were continually passing along, singing and cheering as 
they went. In the States of the Church the country wore, more 
than in the Duchies, the appearance of a holiday. At Bologna 
not a house nor a shop could be seen which had not its handbill 
with ‘ Viva Vittorio Emmanuele, nostro legitimo Re!’ 
‘Viva VAnnessione!’ ‘ Fedelta al nostro Re!’ 

Never did the cause of popular freedom achieve a more signal 
triumph than on the occasion just described. Both in the 
Duchies and in the four Papal provinces of the Romagna, the 
people decided by an almost unanimous vote for annexation to 
Sardinia. The appeal thus made to universal sufirage drew 
forth, in an unusual degree, the sympathies of England. It was 
felt that the act of the population was undoubtedly sincere. In 
the case of the Romagna especially, what people in Europe 
had endured such suffermgs? The whole of their modern his- 
tory had been one long record of cruelty and oppression. They 
had never known what it was to enjoy public liberty and 
national independence. Their private life was embittered and 
degraded by the tyranny of a foreign soldiery and an arbitrary 
police. And now they had come forward, as one man, to record 
their vote for a constitutional king. 

There was no room here for charges of force or fraud, of 
frightened peasants and cheating ballot-boxes. The Pope, the 
Austrian press, and the Ultramontane party generally exclaimed, 
of course, that the people of Central Italy were mad—seduced 
by the teachings of revolutionists and atheists. But they were 
obliged to confess, whether right or wrong, that the whole mass 
of the people had utterly rejected the Government under which 
they had lived. 

The successor of the Gregories and Innocents of former days 
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felt himself bound by precedent to curse the enemies of the Holy 
See, and, accordingly, on the 29th of March he published an 
Apostolic Letter, or Papal Bull, pronouncing the Major Excommu- 
nication against all who had invaded, or assisted in the invasion, 
of the provinces of the Romagna belonging to the Church. 

Time was when a proclamation of this kind would have 
kindled a flame throughout all Italy, and perhaps Europe. In 
the ‘Ages of Faith’ Excommunication was one of the most terrible 
calamities which could befall a transgressor of the laws of the 
Church. In the case of an excommunicated sovereign, the Pope 
always pronounced him deposed, absolved his subjects from their 
allegiance, and transferred his dominions to others, who were 
excited to make war upon him, expel him, and seize the vacant 
throne. Gregory VII., after anathematizing the Emperor Henry, 
of Germany, and all his adherents, declared all the princes of the 
Empire freed from their oath to him, and urged them at once to 
choose another emperor, which they did ; and Henry was driven 
from his throne, and ended his days in ignominy. When our 
own king John was excommunicated, the Pope gave away 
England to the King of France, and that monarch at once made 
preparations to take possession of it. It was only by a base and 
disgraceful submission to the Pope’s legate that John preserved 


his crown. 


Unfortunately for Pope Pius, the whole power of this once 
formidable weapon of the Church lies in people’s belief in its 
efficacy. And thus it happens that now men have learnt to 
despise the threatenings of a priest, even though stationed at 
Rome; the thunders of the Vatican have become a vow et pre- 
terea nihil. It was, in fact, impossible to read the document 
which was flashed by telegraph all over the Continent on the 
4th of April, 1860, without perceiving that the self-styled vice- 
gerent of heaven felt the impotence‘of the act. It was impossible 
to treat it seriously, as though there was the faintest breath of 
life in the words. And the suppressed laugh with which Europe 
treated the Bull will pass down with it on the page of history. 
The Pope confessed, with a sense of impotence quite piteous, that 
there was but little chance of the Bull going where it was most 
needed—the kingdom of Sardinia—so he announced that he had 
taken care to have it posted up on his own church-doors, and 
begged all parties concerned to consider this as quite sufficient to 
render it valid. 

This magniloquent production was characterised by cowardice 
as well as impotence. It said plainly throughout, ‘I would do 
‘more if I dared.’ The Pope felt he was bound to curse some 
of the authors of his losses, and, being afraid to curse any one in 
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particular, he contented himself with cursing every one in general 
connected therewith. The Excommunication was fulminated 
against millions, and the millions regarded it with indifference. 
King Victor Emmanuel, the arch-enemy of the Holy See, was 
not once named in it, but merely hinted at in ambiguous 
phraseology. And the curse pronounced was so general that it 
could produce no effect on any one. 

After the loss of the Romagna, M. de Lamoriciére, a French 
general in high repute for valour and military skill, took the 
command of the Papal troops, much diminished as they were 
by desertion. Monsignor de Merode, who had served under 
Lamoriciére in Africa, was Minister of War. The great visible 
defender of the temporal power of the Holy See could be relied 
on no longer. The dominion of the Austrians in Italy—on which 
the sovereignty of the last four Popes had rested—was broken, 
and four provinces were already lost to the successor of St. Peter. 
The question then arose, whether the voluntary efforts of the 
Catholics of Europe could not repair the losses, and preserve 
inviolate the dominions of St. Peter. A cry of enthusiasm rang 
through the Catholic world. The French did good service to 
the Pope by their writings; but Belgium, Austria, and Ireland 
displayed a more active sympathy for the troubles of the Holy 
Father. A general collection was made for the Papal cause. 
Thousands of volunteers, too, were persuaded to quit their homes, 
and rally round the standard of St. Peter ; and before the end of 
May, General de Lamoriciére found himself at the head of 18,000 
men, and fully equal, as he considered, to defy any movement 
proceeding from the free corps of Italy alone. 

The summer was occupied in marching and counter-marching 
the Papal troops, and training them for the conflict which was 
evidently not far distant. The most extravagant expectations of 
victory were entertained by the Papal party. A letter from the 
special correspondent in Rome, of the Armonia, published in 
the Tablet, Roman Catholic journal, of September 15th, says :— 

‘Do not believe that here the intrigues of the Revolution to invade 
the Roman State are not known. We know them all, and are on 
our guard on all sides. The military preparations are now arrived 
at a point which may be called final. The fortress of Ancona is in 
a condition to support a siege of six months, even from a large army. 
More than 150 cannon are placed in the batteries, and it is provided 
with food and ammunition for a long period. . . . The robbing 
the Pope of the Marches and Umbria will not be so easy as the 
affair of Sicily was for Garibaldi.’ 

On the 8th of September, Garibaldi, after subduing Sicily, 
entered Naples, almost alone, and was received with extraor- 
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dinary demonstrations. This was the signal for the imvasion of 
the Papal States by the Sardinian troops. The first step was 
the dispatch of an ultimatum of Count Cavour to the Court of 
Rome, demanding the immediate disbanding of the army of 
Lamoriciére. This document stated that— 


‘The collecting of bodies, not composed like the armies of all 
civilised governments, of the citizens of the country, but of men of 
different languages, nationalities, and religions, is a deep offence 
against the public conscience of Italy and Europe. Their necessary 
want of discipline, the inconsiderate conduct of their leaders, the 
provocations which they parade in their proclamations, produce a 
most dangerous fermentation. For these, and other reasons,’ it pro- 
ceeds, ‘the royal troops have received orders to prevent these 
mercenaries from using violence to repress any expression of senti- 
ment in the Marches amd in Umbria.’ 


Count Cavour then invites the Roman Government im- 
mediately to disband and dissolve these bodies. Three days 
afterwards Victor Emmanuel gave an audience to a deputation 
of the inhabitants of Umbria and the Marches. His Majesty 
granted the protection which the petitioners requested, and 
orders were at once issued to the Sardinian troops to enter those 
Provinces by a royal proclamation. At the same time, a memo- 
randum was drawn up by Count Cavour, and addressed to the 
various European Courts, explaining, at considerable length, the 
reasons which had influenced the Sardinian Government in 
resorting to a measure so important. 

Never was an invading army received with greater enthusiasm 
than the troops of Victor Emmanuel as they entered the States 
of the Church ; and as one garrison after another surrendered ta 
the royal forces, the inhabitants of those oppressed and mis- 
governed Provinces began to breathe again. 

It was on September 11th, 1860, that the army of Sardinia 
crossed the Papal frontiers ; one body, under the command of 
General Cialdini, entered from the Romagna, and another, under 
General Fanti, by way of Tuscany. The first place which occasioned 
Fanti’s corps any delay was Perugia, the scene of the yet recent 
Papal massacre. This town, of about 18,000 inhabitants, was gar- 
risoned by a force of 1,800 men, of whom 140 were Irish volunteers. 
Fanti’s corps d’armée made the assault ; and ‘after an earnest 
‘and brilliant fight from street to street, under an obstinate fire 
‘of the enemy, says General Fanti, the Papal soldiers were driven 
into the citadel. This place was at once invested, and, after a 
short cannonading, the whole garrison surrendered as prisoners 
of war. On the 17th instant, Spoleto was besieged. The citadel 
was garrisoned by six or seven hundred men, including Austrian 
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and Swiss recruits, and two companies of the luckless Irish 
brigade. Major O'Reilly, the officer in command, could only 
offer a most madequate resistance—partly owing to the want of 
ammunition, and partly from the cowardice and treachery of the 
Papal troops. 

General Cialdini, who commanded the other body of troops, 
on entering the Roman States, marched on Pesaro, which, after 
a strong cannonading of afew hours’ duration, surrendered at 
discretion. Advancing southward, along the coast, he took Fano 
the same day ; and pushing on to Sinigaglia, pursued a column 
of the Pope’s troops, flying to Ancona, and captured 200 of them. 
Here he received information that General de Lamoriciére was 
making for Ancona by forced marches. Cialdini, by a rapid 
march of thirty-eight leagues in twenty-four hours, succeeded in 
gaining the heights of Osimo and Castel Fidardo, and thus pre- 
vented the junction of Lamoriciére with the other Papal troops. 

Finding his plans foiled, Lamoriciére was compelled to give 
battle to the foe. His forces comprised about ten thousand men. 
Cialdini’s army did not amount to eight thousand, but was more 
advantageously posted. The battle of Castel Fidardo was com- 
menced by the Papal troops, and ended, after a sharp fight of some 
hours, in the total rout of Lamoriciére’s army. The general, per- 
ceiving that all was lost, abandoned the field, and succeeded, by 
a rapid run along the coast, in reaching Ancona, accompanied 
by about thirty horsemen. The chief body of the Pope’s soldiers 
at the close of the fight retired in disorder upon Loretto, leaving 
on the battle-field their artillery, their ammunition, carts, arms, 
and knapsacks, without end, as well as their dead and wounded ; 
among the latter General de Pimodan, the second in command. 

The Sardinian General, calculating on the weariness and 
demoralization of the Papal forces in Loretto, and taking advan- 
tage of the darkness of the night, pursued the fugitives, and 
cut off every chance of escape. The next morning the soldiers 
of the Pope laid down their arms, and delivered up to General 
Cialdini eleven pieces of artillery, ammunition, waggons, horses, 
and baggage—the closing trophy of the decisive victory of 
Castel Fidardo. 

Ancona only now remained in possession of the Pontifical 
troops. It is an ancient town, with an admirable port, capable of 
accommodating commerce to any extent. The magnificent mole 
erected by the Emperor Trojan still remains. The Austrians 
had constructed fortifications there for eleven thousand men ; 
its garrison, under Lamoriciére, amounted to about eight thou- 
sand. The town was invested by the united forces of Cialdini 
and Fanti, and also by the united Piedmontese and Neapolitan 
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fleet—the latter having been given to Admiral Persano by 
Garibaldi, on his arrival at Naples. Having reconnoitered 
Ancona on the 23rd, General Fanti took the proper measures 
with Admiral Persano, and declared the blockade of the town 
by sea and land. On the 24th, the besieging army opened fire 
against the outworks of the place, all along the line—the 
squadron rendering effectual assistance. Day by day, one post 
after another fell into the hands of the assailants, and, at length, a 
daring manceuvre of the steam frigate, the Vittorio Emmanuele, 
decided the fate of the doomed city. Advancing with her steam 
up towards the entrance of the harbour, then veering suddenly 
round, and passing within fifty metres of the casemated battery, 
she fired a broadside into it. A few minutes after, a tremendous 


explosion announced that the powder-magazine had blown up. 


When the smoke cleared away, it appeared that the battery 
was a heap of ruins, in which one hundred and twenty-five of 
the Papal artillerymen were buried. 

All was now over; a white flag of truce was seen waving on 
the fortress of the town, and, after some tedious negotiations, 
the Sardinian troops entered Ancona the next day, and occupied 
the fortress, the entrenched camp, &c. The next morning the 
garrison, comprising three generals, three hundred and forty- 
eight officers, and seven thousand men, left the place, gave up 
their arms, and became prisoners of war. An immense amount 
of ammunition, stores, money, &c., fell into the hands of the 
victors. General Fanti enumerates one hundred and fifty-four 
pieces of artillery, including two field batteries, with all their 
equipments of chariots, &. The money amounted to four 
million one hundred and twenty-five thousand francs. 

Thus ended the brilliant campaign against Lamoriciére and 
his heterogeneous troops. Thus melted away an army of eighteen 
thousand men, which had cost the Papal treasury and the Catholie 
Church a million and a half sterling! Never was a war under- 
taken with more complete and utter defeat on the one hand, 
or more rapid and entire success on the other. In one week 
from the entry of the Sardinians into Umbria and the Marches, 
all the garrisons but one had surrendered, and the army of 
Lamoriciére himself had been routed and dispersed. The ra- 
pidity and ease with which Cialdini and Fanti overran the States 
of the Church reflects great disgrace upon the Papacy. It is 
true that the Sardinian troops were more numerous than the 
Pontifical troops, but these latter, it should be remembered, were 
strongly entrenched in camps and fortresses, and might have 
defied the efforts of their assailants for some time, had there been 
anv real desire to hold out. 
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The plain truth is, that disaffection and cowardice on the part 
of a considerable portion of the Pope’s troops were the real causes 
of the rapid conquest of the States of the Church. General de 
Lamoriciere, in his Official Report, plainly imputes blame to the 
garrison of Perugia, whilst at the battle of Castel Fidardo, 
many of the Papal soldiers were guilty of the most disgraceful 
acts of cowardice. At the very commencement of the fight, the 
commanding officer of the First Chasseurs showed such deplo- 
rable signs of weakness, that his command had to be given to 
another. At a subsequent period, the first foreign regiment, 
alarmed by the noise of the shells and the wounds of two 
or three men, began to waver, and many of the officers, we 
are told, shared in the feeling even more than the soldiers. In 
vain did Lamoriciére and Colonel Alet try to reassure them. 
In a few moments the two battalions, without firing a shot, faced 
round, took to flight, and disbanded. Two other battalions 
followed the same example, without having received a single 
wound amongst them. And even when flying from the field in 
company with Lamoriciére, three hundred and fifty having been 
fired upon by some fifty riflemen, all but eighty fled, and threw 
away their arms. The two superior officers shared in their 
disgrace. We say nothing as to the cause, but of this fact there 
can be no doubt, that, with some honourable exceptions, the 
defenders of the Pope’s temporalities in this campaign, were a 
disgrace even to the cause they had espoused. 

The overthrow and dispersion of the army of General de 
Lamoriciére was a heavy blow and serious discouragement to 
the Papacy. So much time and labour had been expended in 
organizing that army; such energetic and general efforts made 
to obtain money for its equipment; such earnest protestations 
and entreaties addressed to the Catholic Powers of Europe for 
help ; such immense expenditure and heavy responsibilities in- 
curred in the undertaking; and such confident anticipations 
expressed as to the issue of the war; that the destruction of the 
Pope’s army was a blow such as the Court of Rome will probably 
never recover. In a pecuniary point of view, the loss was most 
serious ; but in a moral sense, it was irreparable. Castel Fidardo 
rang the knell of Papal hopes and aspirations. 

Umbria, the Marches, and the province of Viterbo were thus 
lost to the Pope; and shortly after recourse was had to the 
plebiscite, and these states were annexed to the kingdom of 
Victor Emmanuel. The population of Umbria amounted at this 
time to 472,639; of the Marches, to 924,055 ; and of Viterbo, to 
129,372 ; a total of rather more than a million and a half. The 
provinces still under the Pope’s sway are, Rome and Comarca, 
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with 326,504 inhabitants; Civita Vecchia, 20,701; Velletri, 
62,013, and Frosinone, 153,569 ; a total of 562,787 inhabitants. 

The policy of the Papacy, ever since the defeat of Lamoriciére, 
has been highly reprehensible. The Allocutions and Pastorals 
that have issued from the self-styled Vicegerent of Heaven would 
have disgraced any mere temporal ruler of a civilized com- 
munity. One would suppose that a prelate, at the head of a 
large body of ecclesiastics, would display in such a crisis some 
amount of dignified calmness, as well as of candour and truthful- 
ness in his public addresses. Instead of this, the Pope has given 
vent in these publications to rage, envy, and malice. He has 
indulged himself in slander and falsehood, and outraged all 
decency by the imprecations which he has called down upon his 
enemies. To all but the most violent partisans of the Holy See, 
it must have been abundantly evident that the Allocutions and 
Pastorals which have lately emanated from the Pope have been 
framed with the deliberate intention of deluding, misleading, 
and exciting the passions of mankind. 

It is in the encouragement given to Neapolitan brigandage 
that the policy of the Court of Rome has been most deserving 
of censure. A circular, addressed by Baron Ricasoli to the 
foreign agents of the Court of Turin, on August 24th, 1861, 
connects Pius IX. with the bandits of Naples, and reveals a state 
of things at Rome for which the adherents of the Papacy were 
hardly prepared :— 


‘The dispossessed King of Naples resides at Rome, in the 
Quirinal, and there he coins the false money with which the Neapo- 
litan brigands are freely supplied. The offerings extorted from the 
Catholics through the different countries in Europe, in the name of 
Peter’s Pence, are employed to enrol these brigands in every part 
of Europe. They go to Rome to inscribe their names publicly, to 
receive the word of order, and the blessing [of the Pope}. From 
Rome they obtain the immense quantities of arms and ammunition 
which they require. On the Roman and Neapolitan frontiers there 
are depéts and places of rendezvous and refuge, . . . . as is proved 
beyond all doubt by the late perquisitions of the French. The 
hostile attitude and language of part of the clergy, the arms and 
proclamations found in convents, the priests and monks taken in the 
ranks of the brigands, prove beyond all doubt whence and in whose 
name all these instigations proceed.’ 


After much more to the same effect, the Baron concludes, that 
the temporal sovereignty of the Pope is condemned not only by 
the irresistible logic of the national unity, but by its proved 
incompatibility with civilization and humanity. 

On the very day of the appearance of this circular, a pamphlet 
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was published in Paris called L’Empereur, Rome, et le Roi 
@ Italie, which, without a doubt, represented the views of the 
Emperor. It began by declaring that the policy of the reaction 
was to make the Neapolitan provinces another Vendée, and 
Rome another Coblentz, and that the movement was less a civil 
war than a brigandage on a large scale, excited and paid from 
Rome by the ex-king of Naples with the gold of Legitimists 
and priests. It then maintained that a united Italy, instead of 
being an object of fear, accords with French interests, and that 
the union is incomplete without Rome. It vehemently attacked 
Rome, and poe 9 that civilization requires the separation of 
the temporal and spiritual power ; that the temporal power has 
been lessened, therefore, it may be annihilated, and that it is 
-of human origin, therefore not eternal. Lastly, that the Italian 
Government has offered every guarantee, material and moral, 
to secure the independence of the Sovereign Pontiff, and recom- 
mends the Pope to submit. 

Shortly afterwards, a supplementary pamphlet appeared, with 
the title, Guarantees given by the Kung of Italy for the Inde- 
pendence of the Holy See. It was concluded to abolish the 
temporal power ; to entrust the personal security of the Pope to 
the filial loyalty of the King of Italy, and to place the independ- 
-ence of the Holy See under the guarantee of the Powers. The 
person of the Pope to be inviolable, as also those of the Car- 
‘dinals. The Papal States to be united to the kingdom of Italy ; 
Rome to be the capital, and to remain, as heretofore, the seat of 
the Pontiff; his Holiness to retain all the honours he has 
hitherto enjoyed ; to have accredited ambassadors and ministers, 
enjoying the same immunities and privileges as the members of 
the diplomatic body ; to retain his propaganda, his penitentiary, 
and his archives ; his palaces and goods to be exempt from all 
taxes, jurisdictions, or domiciliary visits. Instead of tithes from 
the public revenues of his old states, the Pope would receive so 
much a year from the consolidated fund of the kingdom of Italy, 
while each Catholic power would be invited to guarantee him a 
income, under the title of Peter's Pence. The King 
of Italy could engage to give the Church in Italy a greater 
liberty than it enjoys in any other country of the world ; this 
liberty to include the direct nomination of bishops by the eccle- 
siastical authority, without the interference of the State; the 
right of assembling Synods and Councils ; free correspondence 
with the Pope, and full permission for the publication of bulls 
and pastorals. 

Accordingly, about the same time, Baron Ricasoli addressed 
an ultimatum to the Holy See, in which twelve articles were 
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submitted as the basis of an amicable agreement between the 
Pope and the King of Italy. These articles were contained in a 
letter addressed to the Pope himself, and were substantially the 
same as those just enumerated. The propositions of Baron 
Ricasoli were, in the first instance, transmitted to the Emperor 
of France, with the request that he would be the medium 
through which they were to be presented to the Pope, and 
that he would support them by his representations. Both 
these requests the Emperor declined ; but in doing so he did 
not reprobate them, he only expressed his opinion that they 
were inopportune. This final appeal to the Holy See has 
met with no response. 

The last aspect of the interminable Roman question is ex- 
hibited in some important documents just laid before the 
Corps Legislatif, by the French Imperial Government. In a 
<lespatch of M. de Thouvenel to M. de Lavalette at Rome, 
dated January 11, 1862, the former minister gives the idea 
of the Emperor's Government on the situation of the Holy 
See, and of Italy respectively. The Emperor says that— 


‘The natural course of human events conducts them, sooner or 
later, from the order of sentiments, into the order of reason; and 
politicians are at length forced to look at them under the latter 
aspect.’ ‘The question then is, does the Pope mean always to 
introduce into his relations with the new régime, established in the 
Peninsula, the inflexibility which is his first duty in matters of 
dogma ; or, whatever be his judgment respecting the transformation 
effected in Italy, has he decided on accepting the necessities which 
spring from this considerable fact ? 


In recognising the Kingdom of Italy, the Emperor’s Govern- 
ment— 


‘ Acted under the conviction that the hypothesis of a restoration 
of the past was no longer realisable. No Cabinet dreams of reacting 
by force against the order of things inaugurated in the Peninsula. 
Must not the Pope resign himself to transactions of facts without 
renouncing his rights?’ ‘Will not the Holy See apply itself to a 
combination which would assure to the Sovereign Pontiff that per- 
manent condition of dignity, security, and independence which are 
necessary to the exercise of his power?’ ‘The interests of France 
are too profoundly affected by the antagonism of two causes which 
its political and religious traditions recommend to its sympathies 
with equal claims, to be able to accept indefinitely the responsibility 
of a statu quo as injurious to the one as to the other, and to renounce 
the hope of opening the way to an arrangement.’ 


These proposals have been met by the same obstinate refusal 
on the part of the Papacy as before. The only reply which the 
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Pope will give is the eternal non posswmus. Any transaction 
between the Holy See and those who have despoiled it is impos- 
sible. ‘The Sovereign Pontiff, as well as the Cardinals, before 
‘ being nominated, bind themselves by oath never to cede any of 
‘ the territory of the Church. The Holy Father will, therefore, 
‘ make no cession of that nature.’ 

Such is the present posture of the Roman question. The 
Papacy still exhibits the same haughty and _pertinacious resist- 
ance which has been for ages its approved policy, as though 
inspired by a secret confidence that in the end all will be well. 
But on what does the Pope build his hopes? He must be aware 
that the cause of the temporal power is lost in Europe. Look 
where he will, he can discover nothing but indifference. Every- 
where princes and people are busied with the usual concerns of 
life, without bestowing a thought upon Rome. If they had 
meant to interfere on behalf of the Holy See, they would have 
done so long before this. The French Church party, who, if 
they had been in earnest, might probably have rendered 
effectual service to the Papacy, has done little beyond making a 
few decent demonstrations. But the influence of Rome has been 
excessive for some years in France ; and if France will not come 
to the rescue, where else can the Pope look for help? It is true 
the Roman Catholic nations of Europe are still attached to their 
old faith and ritual; but there are other principles working 
among them altogether adverse to the continuance of the tem- 
poral power. They are for leaving the Italians to govern them- 
selves, and cannot be persuaded by their priests that it is right 
for the Pope to keep up a hateful authority over his unwilling 
subjects because the good of the Church requires it. 

Amidst all this supineness and apathy of the nations of 
Europe, the Court of Rome still clings to the hope that the 
French Emperor will not abandon the bark of St. Peter. Pius, 
Antonelli, and Merode, all cherish the belief that Louis Napo- 
leon dare not desertthem. The ruler of France—a country con- 
taining millions of pious peasantry, and 40,000 priests—will 
never allow Rome to be overwhelmed with the revolutionary 
tide. The Empress, too, is with the Pope, and the noblesse are 
on his side, and so is society in Paris. ‘The Emperor dare not 
‘ desert us,’ is the cry of the Papal conclave. ‘Let us remain 
‘ firm, and await events.’ 

We believe that the Papal conclave will, when too late, dis- 
cover their error. Louis Napoleon has evoked a power which 
ere long will prove too much for him to master. The Italian 
nation has shown a marvellous amount of patience hitherto, but 
the late popular demonstrations against the Pope-king show 
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that there is a limit which must not be overstepped ; and if the 
solution of the Roman question be long deferred, the people of 
Italy will take it in hand themselves, and compel the Emperor to 
withdraw his troops from Rome. When once this happens, the 
Government of Victor Emmanuel will not only succeed to that 
of the French General, but the temporal authority of the Pope 
will have passed away, never, we believe, to return. 


Art. I1V.—London Labour and the London Poor. By Henry Mayuew. 
Those that will not Work. By Several Contributors. London : 
Griffin, Bohn, and Company. 1862. 

Ir is only after the maturest consideration that we have 
decided to speak concerning some of the things contained in 
this volume. And while we can make no pretensions to the 
possession of unparalleled virtue and unselfishness, we may at 
least say that, but for reasons which concern our countrymen 
not less than ourselves, we should decline a task so painful 
and so difficult, as that of writing about beggars, thieves, and 
fallen women. No man in the possession of his senses would 
choose to turn from all that is beautiful in the scenes which the 
Author of Nature himself pronounced good, to grope among the 
cells and corridors of a prison, foul, reeking, and abominable. 
What is true of the physical world is in this case true of the 
moral and social; and we direct the attention of our readers to 
some of the more oppressive and distressing phases of life in 
London only because we believe that something may be gained 
thereby, and are willing to hope that something may be amended. 

First, in thinking of the great and wealthy institution of 
Beggary, we must bear in mind that we owe it not to sources 
which are wholly bad, but to the abuse of what, in its original 
intention, was useful and good. Omitting all notice of its earlier 
and its foreign developments, we find, in our own country, that it 
owes its latest and most rapid advancement to the suppression 
of the monasteries. That such suppression was, therefore, an 
evil, by no means follows; and that by anticipating the wants 
of the helpless and indigent, by methods which ultimately 
resolved themselves into the offer of a premium to indolence and 
hypocrisy, the monasteries had done well, must be proved, if 
proved at all, on independent grounds. The fact, however, 
admits no question, that swift on the heels of the officers who 
carried into effect the Confiscation Statutes of Henry VIII, 
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swarmed hordes of beggars. The blind and impotent, the para- 
lysed and dumb, sturdy knaves and vicious queans thronged 
together to curse a mandate which read so differently from what 
the monks had read it :—‘ He that will not work, neither shall he 
‘eat.’ It is beyond a doubt that these sweeping reforms were, in 
some cases, attended by disastrous consequences. Whirlwind- 
like, they scattered possessions and destroyed habitations, while 
purifying an atmosphere which would have remained invincibly 
corrupt before anything less violent. We fear there is only too 
much reason for believing that some of the poorest and most 
afflicted perished through neglect, while many an able-bodied 
lout was furnished with an excuse for becoming a thorough 
vagrant—idle, dissolute, dishonest. The beggars rapidly increased, 
and Harrison, writing in 1576 or 1577, says they already num- 
bered more than 10,000 persons, though barely sixty years had 
passed since their trade was begun. He describes those of them 
whom he called ‘voluntary’ beggars, as seeking out every means 
by{which to give ‘ vehemencie’ to their appeals, and is strongly 
disgusted to find them ‘ making of corrosives, and applieing the 
‘same to the more fleshie parts of their bodies ; and also laieing 
‘of ratsbane, sperewort, crowfoot, and such-like, to their whole 
‘members, thereby to raise pitifull and odious sores, and moove 
‘the harts of the goers by such places where they lie, to yerne at 
‘their miserie, and thereupon bestow large almesse upon them.’* 
The repertoire of a vagrant’s ‘ vehemencie’ included many things 
besides corrosives ; and Edgar's soliloquy in King Lear is, in 
fact, no more than a vivid sketch, intense through its truthful- 
ness, of what, in Shakspeare’s days, was to be seen in almost any 
part of England. ‘ Whiles I may ’scape,’ says Edgar,— 


‘I will preserve myself: and am bethought 
To take the basest and most poorest shape, 
That ever penury, in contempt of man, 
Brought near to beast; my face I’ll grime with filth ; 
Blanket my loins ; elf all my hair in knots; 
And with presented nakedness outface 
The winds and persecutions of the sky. 
The country gives me proof and precedent 
Of Bedlam beggars, who, with roaring voices, 
Strike in their numb’d and mortified bare arms, 
Pins, wooden pricks, nails, sprigs of rosemary ; 
And with this horrible object, from low farms, 
Poor pelting villages, sheepcotes, and mills, 
Sometime with lunatic bans, sometime with prayers, 
Enforce their charity.’ 

* Book ii. chap. 10, of Harrison’s ‘Description,’ prefixed to Hollingshed’s 
Chronicles. 
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It were needless to say, that wretches who had so little rever- 
ence for God’s handiwork as thus to defame and deface it in 
their own bodies, showed little enough reverence for His laws. 
They made themselves, in a very short time, a national pest and 
curse ; and legislative enactments, scarcely less barbarous than the 
beggars’ own cruelties, were impotent to convert them to honesty 
and industry. Indeed, it is only too true that, from the days of 
Henry VIII. to the days of Victoria, the pauper, wilful and vicious, 
or involuntary and helpless, has been one of the most irritating, 
oppressive, and serious difficulties of English legislators and 
statesmen. To the former, and greatly preponderant half of 
the pauper class, legal provision has always seemed much 
more objectionable than the risks and uncertainties incident 
to self-maintenance. The common was better than the work- 
house any day; the arts, deceit, and occasional violence of the 
cadger were far before the assured but stern provisions and 
abundant threatenings of the Poor Laws. No matter for the 
promised whipping ‘ until their bodies should be bloody’ (39th 
of Elizabeth, c. 3 and 4), nor for various inducements of yet 
greater force, the able-bodied vagrants and sturdy beggars 
increased ; none of the numerous statutes of many parliaments 
availed for their repression, and long before the present century, 
they had become really and certainly one of the dangers of the 
State. In 1816, Parliament adopted a new course—one which 
was not a little suggestive of the altered character of the times, 
and which proved far more conducive to the end desired than 
all the legislation of three hundred years. A Committee was 
appointed to inquire into the state of things as to begging and 
vagrancy. It was proved to the honourable members, says Mr. 
Halliday, that a man with a dog got 30s. in one day: 

That there were two houses in St. Giles’s frequented by no 
fewer than from two to three hundred beggars ; that each beggar 
‘made on an average from 3s. to 5s. a day,’ and that they ‘had 
‘grand suppers at midnight, and drank and sang songs until day- 
‘break :’ 

‘A negro beggar retired to the West Indies with a fortune of 
£1,500 :’ 

‘It was proved that many beggars paid 50s. a week for their 

‘board :’ 
‘Beggars stated that they go through forty streets in a day, 
‘and that it is a poor street which does not yield 2d,’—both 
parts of which statement may easily be verified by our readers 
of the streets and beggars of 1862 : 

‘ Beggars are furnished with children at houses in Whitechapel 
‘and Shoreditch ; some who look like twins :’ 
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‘A woman with twins who never grew older, sat for ten years 
‘at the corner of a street :’ 

‘Children let out by the day, who carried to their parents 
‘ 2s, 6d. a day, as the price paid by the persons who hired them :’ 

‘A little boy and a little girl’—the orphaned brother and 
sister ruse— earned 8s. a day :’ 

‘The rector of St. Clement Danes describes them as living 
‘ very well, especially if they are pretty well maimed, blind, or 
‘if they have children :’ 

‘A marine, who complained that he had but £7 a year pen- 
‘sion, said he could make a day’s work in an hour in any square 
‘in London.’ . 

Such were a very few of the facts brought to light by the 
inquiry of 1816. By the publication of the report containing 
them, the House of Commons and its Committee gave a check 
to the licentiousness of ——T from which it has not, even by 
this time, effectually recovered. Two years later, this inquiry 
had a yet further practical result, in the establishment of the 
Mendicity Society—a Society which has performed a most useful 
and necessary labour, involving much that was unpleasant and 
invidious, and much that was extremely difficult ; receiving in 
return but scant appreciation by the public it serves. The 
Society has done much to protect the charitable, while succouring 
the necessitous ; and we contemplate with much satisfaction the 
extent and success of its crusade against the impostors who 
literally trade and subsist on the best and most benevolent 
sympathies of mankind. 

But that begging continues to be a widely popular and profit- 
able occupation there is only too much evidence to establish. 
The beggars are, in fact, a vast and wealthy hierarchy, of which 
the grades are almost countless, and the resources inexhaustible. 
For illustrations of this statement we shall have recourse to the 
volume before us. Were it in any way needful, we could sup- 
plement its facts by other facts, and multiply its instances to the 
cube. Happily, there is not the smallest occasion for any attempt 
of the kind. Mr. Halliday’s work has been too well done to 
render necessary on our part anything but thanks for the 
valuable service he has performed, and the exercise of our own 
judgment in making use of such service on behalf of our 
readers, 

We present first, the case of an impostor who deserves atten- 
tion and remembrance for our sakes, if not for his own; a man 
who has been in custody for begging thirty-four times :— 

‘He is an old man, and his age usually excites the sympathy of 
the public; but he is a gross impostor, and for the last fifteen years 
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has been about the streets imposing upon the sympathy of the bene- 
volent. He has been convicted of stealing books, newspapers, and, 
on one occasion, an inkstand from a coffee-house. His appeals to 
the benevolent in the streets are very pertinacious, and persons fre- 
quently give him money for the purpose of getting rid of him. He 
had, when last taken into custody, £2 9s. 4d. secreted about his 
n, part in his stockings, which* he stated had been given to 
im to enable him to leave the country, and a variety of what he 
represented to be original verses was found in his possession, and 
produced before the magistrate, to whom he ameeall ta sympathise 
with a poor author. ‘‘ Pray, sir,” said he, ‘look at my verses ; you 
will find that they are such as would be written by a man of scho- 
lastic attainments ; they breathe a sentiment of love and charity, 
and of generosity to the poor ; they are of scientific interest, and fit 
for the perusal of royalty.” His sentence to a month’s imprison- 
ment only evidently surprised him, for which he thanked the magis- 
trate; but he continued in a suppressed tone of voice, ‘ But, sir, 
what about my money?” On being informed that, on account of 
his age, it should be returned to him when his time of imprisonment 
expired, he indulged in a rhapsody of delight, but begged that 
his emotion might not be misconstrued. ‘It is not the love of 
money, sir,’”’ addressing the magistrate, ‘‘that moves me thus, it is 
a far higher feeling; I have an affectionate heart, sir,—it is grati- 
tude.” 


Among other impostors with whom the Mendicity Society’s 
officers are on terms of intimate acquaintance, are two, H. G. and 
his wife, who are described as two of the most impudent and 
persevering that ever came under notice. The man has good 
ability, and was formerly clerk in a public institution. He 
drowned out his moral sense in strong drink, and now thinks no 
device of mendicancy too mean or too scandalous for his adoption. 
Some little time since he was begging by letter, on the plea that 
his wife had just died after several months of an illness which 
had exhausted all his resources. His wife was in fact both alive 
and well; and scarcely had the husband been detected in one of 
the instances in which he essayed this mode of imposition, ere 
the wife herself attempted the like, pleading widowhood, and 
wearing its garb, with no excuse for either. 

The following specimen of scoundrelism we quote entire, for 
the sake of the edifying conclusions of its first and last para- 
graphs. Our readers, like ourselves, have been victimised by 
begging-letters. It is found extremely difficult to discover the 
real value of such compositions. One of the criteria of judgment 
we almost involuntarily adopt is, the general manner and tone of 
the appeal ; we seek to find out from these whether the show of 


* The stockings or the money? ‘There is a looseness and inaccuracy in Mr. 
Halliday’s style contrasting unpleasantly with the excellence of his matter. 
NO. LXX,. AA 
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sorrow is of sorrow that is, or that only seems. We look for cir- 
cumstances and details, knowing that these are, as a rule, the 
points most susceptible of proof or disproof ; and if we find them, 
and find them stated boldly, and with something of plausibility, 
we naturally infer that the narrative is one which would bear 
sifting if we had only time to sift it, and that the appeal to which 
it serves as argument must be well founded and worthy of re- 
sponse. After reading the epistle of Mr. Frederick Maurice 
Stanhope, perhaps it may be felt that the suppositions and 
criteria by which it is so common to be guided, are insufficient 
and calculated to mislead. The impostor speculates boldly on 
the known indolence and hesitation of mankind; he knows he 
may with perfect safety stake five to one that not one in five of 
the persons to whom his petition is presented will take the 
trouble really to inquire into it, and he prospers accordingly. 
Mr. Stanhope writes—and who would doubt a Stanhope ?— 


‘ “ Three Mermaids’ Inn, Pond Lane, % 
April —, 18—. 
«Sir or Mapam, 

‘ « Although I have not the honour to be personally acquainted 
with you, I have had the advantage of an introduction to a member 
of your family, Major Sherbrook, when with his regiment at Malta; 
and my present disadvantageous circumstances emboldens me to 
write to you, for the claims of affliction upon the heart of the com- 
passionate are among the holiest of those kindred ties that bind man 
to his fellow-being. 

‘“‘My father was a large landed proprietor at Peddlethorpe, 
——shire. I, his only son, had every advantage that birth and 
fortune could give me claim to. From an informality in the wording 
of my father’s will, the dishonesty of an attorney, and the rapacity 
of some of my poor late father’s distant relatives, the property was, 
at his death, thrown into Chancery, and for the last four years I 
have been reduced to—comparatively speaking—-starvation. 

‘ «¢ With the few relics of my former prosperity I have long since 
parted. My valued books, and, I am ashamed to own, my clothes, 
are gone. I am now in the last stage of destitution, and, I regret 
to say, in debt to the worthy landlord of the tavern from which I 
write this, to the amount of eight and sixpence. My object in 
coming to this part of the country was to see an old friend, whom I 
had hoped would have assisted me. We were on the same form to- 
gether at Rugby—Mr. Joseph Thurwood of Copesthorpe. Alas! I 
find that he died three months ago. 

‘“T most respectfully beg of you to grant me some trifling 
assistance. As in my days of prosperity I trust my heart was never 
deaf to the voice of entreaty, nor my purse closed to the wants of 
the necessitous, so, dear sir, or madam, I hope that my request will 
not be considered by you as impertinent or intrusive. 
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‘«“T have the honour to enclose you some testimonials as to my 
character and former station in society; and trusting that the 
Almighty Being may never visit you with that afiliction which it has 
been His all-wise purpose to heap on me, I am 

‘Your most humble and 
‘ Obliged servant, 
‘“Prepentck Maurice Srannorr, 
‘ «Formerly of Stanhope House, shire.”’ ’ 


Omitting the epistolary appeals of broken-down tradesmen, 
of distressed scholars and decayed gentlemen, we present a con- 
densation of Mr. Halliday’s account of the accomplished family 
of Kaggs. The owner of this cacophonous pseudonym com- 
menced life in the family of a nobleman. What passed for 
good conduct, backed by what passed for advantages of person, 
secured his promotion from the kitchen to the pantry, and at 
thirty years of age he had become butler in a gentleman’s 
household. His light moist eyes found favour with his master’s 
youngest daughter, and a clandestine marriage took place. The 
father refused to receive the daughter and son-in-law who had 
in this way outraged and disgraced him ; and by the time that 
Mr. Kaggs was anticipating an addition to his family, he con- 
fessed himself in phraseology which Mrs. Kaggs must have found 
singularly captivating, ‘ fly-blown and frost-bitten every joint of 
‘him. The fine and imposing presence which had gone so near 
to ruin him by procuring him a wife, with the happy audacity 
of genius, he converted into an advantage. He got up some 
information adapted to the new idle to which he aspired, and 
commenced passing himself off as a young Englishman of good 
family, who had served in the Spanish army ‘under Evans !’ 
Mrs. Kaggs’s knowledge of various county families now stood 
them in stead, and ‘they begged themselves through England, 
Scotland, and Wales, and lived in a sort of vulgar luxury, at no 
cost but invention, falsehood, and a ream or so of paper.’ Their 
children were educated at the cost of the proprietors of board- 
ing-schools, a number of whom were taxed for half a year each 
on behalf of the junior Kaggses until their education was sup- 
posed to be completed. Catherine, the eldest, was invincibly 
ugly and vulgar, ill adapted for the refinements of fraud io 
which her excellent parents were devoted, and was sentenced to 
sell flowers in the streets. Betsey, her sister, was a very jewel 
of a girl. ‘Tall, thin, and elegant, interesting rather than 
‘pretty ; her pale face and subdued manners, her long eye-lashes, 
‘soft voice, and fine hands, were the very requisites for the per- 
‘sonation of beggared gentility and dilapidated aristocracy’ 
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Besides these, and a son in Australia, were two children of five 
and three years old respectively, who called Mrs. Kaggs ‘Mamma, 
but who seem to have sustained a nearer relationship to the 
flower-selling Kitty. In the height of the London season, Miss 
Bessie Kaggs, attired in the most carefully-selected costume of 
broken-down gentility, and attended by her father, as an old 
and still faithful retainer of the family, wouid call at a pre- 
viously selected house in one of the most fashionable squares, 
and, relieving her attendant of a basket, would inquire of the 
porter who answered her pretentious knocker-peal, ‘Is Lady 
within?’ If her ladyship were out, or could not. receive 
visitors except ‘by appointment, Miss Bessie immediately de- 
manded writing materials, and, in a delicate, lady-like hand, 
would indite such an epistle as the following. We quote from 
Mr. Halliday :— 


‘“‘Miss Thirlbrook presents her compliments to the Countess of 
, and most respectfully requests the honour of enrolling the 
Countess’s name among the list of ladies who are kindly aiding her 
in disposing of a few necessaries for the toilette. 

‘ “Miss Thirlbrook is reduced to this extreme measure from the sad 
requirements of her infirm father, formerly an officer in his Majesty’s 
—d Regiment, who, from a position of comfort and affluence, is now 
compelled to seek aid from the charitable, and to rely on the feeble 
exertions of his daughter: a confirmed cripple and valetudinarian, 
he has no other resource. 

‘The well-known charity of the Countess of —— has induced 
Miss Thirlbrook to make this intrusion on her time. Miss T. will do 
herself the honour of waiting upon her ladyship on Thursday, when 
she earnestly entreats the favour of an interview, or an inspection of 
the few articles she has to dispose of. 

Monday.” 

‘This carefully concocted letter—so different from the usual 
appeals—containing no reference to other persons as to character or 
autecedents, generally had its effect; and in a few days Miss Betsey 
would find herself téte-i-téte with the Countess . 

‘On entering the room, she would make a profound curtsey, and, 
after thanking her ladyship for the honour, would open the fragile 
basket, which contained a few bottles of scent, some fancy soaps, 
ornamental envelopes, and perforated note-papers. 

‘“§Sit down, Miss Thirlbrook,” the Countess would open the 
conversation, ‘‘I see the articles. Your note, I think, mentioned 
something of your being in less fortunate—” 

‘Miss Betsey would lower her eye-lashes and bend her head—not 
too deferentially, but as if bowing to circumstances for her father— 
her dear father’s sake—for this was implied by her admirably con- 
cealed histrionic capability. 

‘The lady would then suggest that she had a great many claims 
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upon her consideration, and would delicately inquire into the pedi- 
gree and circumstances of Lieutenant Thirlbrook, formerly of his 
Majesty’s —d Regiment. 

‘Miss Betsey’s replies were neither too ready nor too glib. She 
suffered herself to be drawn out, but did not advance a statement, 
and so established in her patroness’s mind the idea that she had to 
deal with a very superior person. The sum of the story of this 
interesting scion to a fallen house was, that her father was an old 
Peninsular officer—as would be seen by a reference to the Army 
List (Miss Betsey had found the name in an old list); that he had 
left the service during the peace in 1814; that a ruinous lawsuit, 
arising from railway speculations, and an absconding agent, had 
reduced them to—to—to their present position; and that six years 
ago, an old wound—received at Barossa—had broken out, and laid 
her father helpless on a sick bed. ‘‘I know that these articles,” 
Betsey would conclude, pointing to the fancy soaps and stationery, 
‘are not such perhaps as your ladyship is accustomed to; but if 
you would kindly aid me by purchasing some of them—if ever so 
few—you would materially assist us; and I hope that—that we 
should not prove—either undeserving or ungrateful.” 

‘When, as sometimes happened, ladies paid a visit to Lieut. 
Thirlbrook, everything was prepared for their reception with a 
dramatic regard tor propriety. The garret was made as clean and as 
uncomfortable as possible. Mr. Kaggs was put to bed, and the pur- 
pled pinkness of his complexion toned down with violet powder and 
cosmetics. A white handkerchief, with the Thirlbrook crest in the 
corner, was carelessly dropped upon the coverlid. A few physic 
bottles, an old United Service paper, and a ponderous Bible lay 
upon a ricketty round table beside him. Mrs. Kaggs was propped 
up with pillows in an arm-chair near the fire-place, and desired to 
look rhewmatic and resigned. Kitty was sent out of the way; and 
the two children were dressed up in shabby black, and promised 
plums if they would keep quiet. Miss Betsey herself, in grey stuff 
and an ajron, meek, mild, and matronly beyond her years, glided 
about softly, like a Sister of Mercy connected with the family. 

‘My readers must understand that Mr. Kaggs was the sole tenant 
of the house he lived in, though he pretended that he only occupied 
the garrets as a lodger. 

‘During the stay of the fashionable Samaritans, Lieut. Thirl- 
brook—who had received a wound in his leg at Barossa, under the 
Duke—would say but little, but now and then his mouth would 
twitch as with suppressed pain. The visitors were generally much 
moved at the distressing scene. The gallant veteran—the helpless 
old lady—the sad and silent children—and the ministering angel of 
a daughter, were an impressive spectacle. The ladies would pro- 
mise to exert themselves among their friends, and do all in their 
power to relieve them. : 

‘ “Miss Thirlbrook,” they would ask, as Miss Betsey attended 
them to the street-door, ‘‘ those dear children are not your brother 
and sister, are they ?” 
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‘Betsey would suppress a sigh, and say: ‘‘ They are the son and 
daughter of my poor brother, who was a surgeon in the Navy— 
they .are orphans. My brother died on the Gold Coast, and his 
poor wife soon followed him. She was delicate, and could not bear 
up against the shock. The poor things have only us to look to, 
and we do for them what little lies in our power.” 

‘This last stroke was a climax. ‘‘She never mentioned them 
before!” thought the ladies. ‘“What delicacy! What high feeling! 
These are not common beggars, who make an exaggerated state- 
ment of their griefs.”” 

‘Miss Thirlbrook, I am sure you will pardon me for making 
the offer ; but those dear children upstairs do not look strong. I 
hope you will not be offended by my offering to send them a luncheon 
now and then—a few delicacies—nourishing things—to do them 

‘Miss Betsey would curtsey, lower her eyelids, and say softly, 
‘They are not strong.” 

««Tll send my servant as soon as I get home. Pray use this 
trifle for the present,” (the lady would take out her purse,) ‘ and 
good morning, Miss Thirlbrook. I must shake hands with you. I 
consider myself fortunate in having made your acquaintance.” ’ 


Of course such a system of swindling could not last for ever, 
and when Mr. Kaggs had found that it would be prudent to 
doff his lieutenancy, he invested a considerable sum in adver- 
tisements which appeared in the Times and the Morning Post, 
setting forth that a poor but respectable family, who had every 
chance of bettering themselves in Australia, were unable to pro- 
ceed thither through want of the necessary funds. The money 
was well spent, as money spent upon bold and shameless scoun- 
drelism generally is—provided only the scoundrel be bold and 
shameless enough—and for two whole years this incomparable 
family ‘did a roaring trade in money, outfits, and necessaries 
‘ for a voyage.’ 

But others know how to use the Times not less than Mr. 
Kaggs. The following is an example :— 

‘To THE CHARITABLE AND AFFLUENT.—At the eleventh hour, 
‘a young and most unfortunate lady is driven by great dis- 
‘ tress, to solicit from those charitable and humane persons who. 
‘ ever derive pleasure from benevolent acts some little pecuniary 
assistance. The advertiser's condition is almost hopeless, being, 
‘alas! friendless, and reduced to the last extremity. The smallest 
‘aid would be most thankfully acknowledged, and the fullest 
‘explanation given. Direct Miss T. C. M., Post Office, Great 
‘Randolph Street, Camden New Town, 


This advertisement cost, for a single insertion, about six shil- 


lings, probably a little less. It produced six pounds sterling, 
and was from the pen and for the pocket of a fellow rejoicing in 
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aliases, who has once been transported for forgery, and has since 
been tried for perjury. 

We are unable to follow Mr. Halliday through the accounts 
of other classes of beggars who have received his attentions, but 
must at least make mention of one or two of them. The Clean 
Family Beggars, Turnpike Sailors, Street Campaigners, Foreign 
Beggars, Destitute Poles, Political Refugees, Disaster Beggars, 
and Deformed Beggars, we must leave to the police, and will 
merely put our readers on guard against the Lucifer and Lozenge 
Droppers. They are impostors all. The game is played thus :— 


‘A boy or a girl takes up a position on the pavement of a busy 
street, such as Cheapside or the Strand. He, or she—it is generally 
x girl—carries a box or two of lucifer matches, which she offers for 
sale. In passing to and fro she artfully contrives to get in the way 
of some gentleman who is hurrying along. He knocks against her 
and upsets the matches, which fall in the mud. The girl imme- 
diately begins to cry and howl. The bystanders, who are ignorant 
of the trick, exclaim in indignation against the gentleman who 
has caused a poor girl such serious loss; and the result is, that 
either the gentleman, to escape being hooted, or the ignorant 
passers-by, in false compassion, give the girl money. White pep- 
permint lozenges are more often used than lucifers. It looks a hope- 
less case, indeed, when a trayful of white lozenges fall in the mud.’ 


With regard to Bodily Afflicted Beggars, it is to be noted that 
their very horrible-looking sores are produced now-a-days much 
more easily than formerly, namely, by a proper application of 
soap and vinegar, involving no suffering, and scarcely any incon- 
venience ; that fits, accompanied by foaming at the mouth, 
are exhibited by wretches who merely act a part, and who foam 
at the mouth simply by aid of a little soap; and that even 
paralysis is frequently simulated with success. 

We had marked down various other things in Mr. Halliday’s 
pages, but are obliged to omit them. We cannot, however, leave 
this part of our subject without urging upon our readers a prac- 
tical conclusion, and a reflection. 

First : act on the conclusion, if it seems to your reason a just 
one ; that of persons who seek for casual charity, at least four 
out of five are utterly unworthy of it, and are beggars by trade. 
As to the fifth one, whose case it is assumed you are unable 
personally to investigate, satisfy your judgment and your bene- 
volence both at once, by subscribing to the Mendicity Society 
and availing yourself of the services it places at your disposal. 
The one deserving case will then be ascertained to be such, and 
will be relieved accordingly. 

Second: as a Christian man or woman, take care to distinguish 
between casual charity and genuine practical benevolence. There 
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are many of the poor who both need and deserve your assistance ; 
and who should be personally known to you as such. Heaven 
forbid that the time should come when the members of our 
churches and congregations, no matter how wealthy, or how 
busy, or how exalted in station, should cease to have friends 
among the poor. We admit at once that our suggestion may 
be less easy of adoption in London than in the provinces, in 
great towns than in rural parishes. But it is nowhere out of 
question, or out of place, while there are none from whom one 
may learn better lessons than from the poor. There are all 
shades of character and measures of ability among them ; and a 
wise man, laying his account with occasional deception and occa- 
sional ingratitude, will find, even as the late noble Arnold found, 
that among the poor are capacities for improvement, for devotion 
and friendship, which it will dower his heart with wealth. to 
endeavour to draw out, and that the poor are no less capable than 
others of both learning and teaching the lessons of holiness, self- 
sacrifice, and love. 

II. Thieves and Theft.—As we address ourselves to this part 
of our subject we are not sorry to be reminded of that which 
Chillingworth has called ‘the miserable comfort of miserable 
‘men, the circumstance that we do not suffer alone, that we 
appear indeed to be not quite so ill off as some of our neigh- 
bours. Better a thousand times a London thief than an Italian 
assassin ; better even our crimes accomplished by violence and 
resulting in death, than the swift and treacherous nrurder which 
no bystander will witness and no witness dare betray. But 
omitting Italy—still suffering from the wide demoralisation for 
which she has to thank her Popes—it appears we have a decided 
advantage as compared with France, notwithstanding its asserted 
superiority of police. So long, however, as we maintain at large, 
and in London only, a standing army of ‘ depredators, offenders, 
‘and suspected persons, which is never known to fall below 
12,000 persons, it must be confessed we have little enough 
ground for self-congratulation. The average of this force stands 
at some unknown number between 12,000 and 15,000; and, 
besides these, are sundry other thousands undergoing punish- 
ment in the various metropolitan prisons. In September, 1860, 
was drawn up what appears to be a very careful census of the 
above-mentioned persons, of which the totals stand thus :— 


Known thieves and depredators ............. -+- 2,906 
Suspicious characters 1,770 
Vagrants and tramps 1,461 
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That this is probably no exaggerated computation is evident 
from the returns of the police-courts in the same districts, 
These show that in the year ending September 29th, 1860, 
there were proceeded against by criminal indictment 2,412 
persons, and that 23,824 persons were proceeded against sum- 
marily, some of them appearing more than once.* The state- 
ment then of there being generally about 13,000 thieves and 
disorderly characters at large in London may be accepted as free 
from extravagance, and as probably not far from the mark. Our 
miserable, very miserable comfort, is that in Paris the same 
classes of persons appear to amount to about half as many more.+ 
How many of our own 13,000 gain the whole or nearly the whole 
of their livelihood by theft, there are no means of accurately 
ascertaining. All that may be stated with confidence is, that the 
proportion is very large, probably not less than 60 per cent. 

The division of labour among them is somewhat singular, and 
almost minute—a circumstance from which may be inferred 
perhaps the general and average difficulty of successful practice. 
It is seldom that one man follows several branches of the one 
profession of plundering. He graduates in theft generally, but 
is never without his specialty. The coiner remains, as a rule, 
faithful to his moulds and fire, his Britannia metal tea-spoons 
and electric battery ; the pickpocket has no connection with the 
child-stripper ; and, under ordinary circumstances, the cracker of 
cribs would think it scorn to sneak round a counter for a till. 
Every one knows that a skilful and successful thief must be 
ready at falsehood and deception, unscrupulous in the use of 
them, and of great self-possession. The following illustration 
of some of these necessary qualities is amusing and cool, and the 
completeness with which it failed shows the greatness of the 
risks to which, notwithstanding his gifts, the London thief is 
perpetually exposed. 

Early last year four confederates—not Secessionists—planned 
to rob a house at the West-end by means of false keys. At the 
corner of the street in which the robbery was to be committed 
they encountered two policemen. A pretty complication one 
would have thought, especially as three of the four happened to 
be returned convicts. But instead of disconcerting their opera- 
tions, this meeting with the police seems only to have added a 
relish to the business. The whole four marched boldly up to the 
officers, conversed with them for some minutes, and when they 
were ready, went on their way, unsuspected and at ease. But, as 


* This of course refers to London alone, as do all our other returns and state- 
ments, except where the contrary is expressly mentioned. 

+ Our calculation is grounded on the returns published in his work Des Classes 
Dangereuses, &c., by M. de Frégier, Chef de Bureau de la Prefecture de la Seine. 
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envious Fate would have it, they were themselves being all this 
time watched and followed by a lynx-eyed detective, who had 
recognised three of them as old acquaintances. For the termina- 
tion of their adventure we quote Mr. Binny, the author of this 
part of London Labour and the London Poor:— 


‘ Having arrived at the door of the house, they endeavoured to 
gain an entrance, which, after trying several keys, they effected. 
The other two confederates had taken up a position opposite the 
house, being what is termed ‘ look-out,” or outside men. 

‘In a short time the two who had entered the house came out and 
closed the door behind them. They were perceived to have some 
bulky articles in their possession. The other two men remained for 
a few minutes in their place on the opposite side of the street, when 
they followed their companions. When at a short distance from the 
house, they rejoined them, and the property was divided among 
them.* This was done in the dusk in the quiet street. 

‘ The detective officer saw two of the parties with Inverness capes, 
and carrying umbrellas in their hand they did not have before they 
entered the house. He went up to them, told them who he was, 
and arrested one of them; the other was captured a few yards off 
by another officer when in the act of throwing off the Inverness 
cape. The other two, meanwhile, escaped. On conducting the two 
men to the police-station, the two capes were taken from them, and in 
their pockets were found a number of skeleton keys, a wax-taper, 
and silent lights, along with various small articles, evidently part of 
the robbery which had just been committed. 

‘Two hours after this a gentleman drove up in a cab to the police- 
station, and gave information of the robbery, when he identified the 
articles taken from the prisoners as his property. The two thieves 
were tried at the sessions, and sentenced to six years’ penal servi- 
tude. One of the two confederates who escaped was apprehended 
by the same detective, found guilty, and sentenced to the same 
punishment; which broke up a gang of thieves who had infested the 
neighbourhood for several months, and occasioned great alarm.’ 


The felonies chargeable on servants, committed through their 
direct connivance or their criminal negligence, are more frequent 
than their employers suppose. In 1860 the police had 1,989 
such cases. 

What are called area and lobby sneaks, Mr. Binny describes 
as ‘a large and variegated class of thieves, ranging from the 
‘little ragged boy of six years of age, to the old woman of three- 
‘score years and ten.’ They resort to all sorts of shifts, arti- 
fices, ‘blinds,’ and are never without excuse for being exactly 
where they have no business to be. Kindred with the larcenies. 
committed by this class, are others not very dissimilar, to which 
not stay-laces, boot-laces, ‘a sweet comb for your hair, my dear,’ 
are the blind,—but false messages. 


* What obliging things these pronouns are! 
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‘This is a very ingenious mode of thieving, and is done by means 
of calling at the house, and stating to the servants that they are sent 
from respectable firms in the neighbourhood for some article of dress 
to be repaired; or for lamps, fenders, glasses, or decanters to be 
mended, with other pretences of various descriptions. 

‘Their object is to get the absence of the servant from the hall. 
While the servant is upstairs, telling a man has called, sent by such 
and such a firm, they walk into the dining-room on the first floor, 
and abstract any articles of plate that may be exposed, silver- 
mounted inkstands, books, or other property. If they don’t succeed 
in this, and see no article of value, they will return to the hall, and 
clear the passages of the coats hanging on the knobs, and the 
umbrellas and walking-sticks from the stand, while an accomplice is 
generally outside to receive the property. Should the servant come 
down too soon, while he has only got a short distance off, no pro- 
perty is found upon his person. They seldom take hats, as these 
could be easily detected.’ 


The most numerous classes of thieves, after those known 
as prostitute thieves, are the pickpockets and common thieves. 
When Mr. Dickens published Oliver Twist, many most 
excellent persons were alarmed at the inference they were 
obliged to draw from the character and surroundings of Fagan, 
as to the prevalence of pocket-picking in particular, and of theft 
generally. Their only resource was to declare Mr. Fagan a 
monster, who would be truly dreadful only that he was a myth. 
Perhaps it is scarcely charitable to assure them that Fagan was 
not only not a myth, but that he was not even unique, was and 
is only one of a considerable class. There are thief-trainers of 
both sexes in all the chief towns in the country, and they are so 
busy as to have no occasion to advertise for pupils. Mr. Binny’s 
pickpocket-statistics are about the weakest part of his perform- 
ance. It is undoubtedly difficult to attain even approximate 
truth in such matters, but a little reflection would have shown 
the author the impossibility that his statement of the number of 
pickpockets should be true, unless his statement of the amount of 
their plunder were either untrue or wholly partial and irrelevant. 

As we read his accounts of burglary and burglars, we are dis- 
posed to fancy that no house which it is really wished to enter 
can be effectually closed. Almost any lock but a Chubb, or 
Bramah, or John Tann, the burglar opens in three minutes, or 
less. Your leaving the key in the door, except in the case of 
the most simple locks, only facilitates his object. With his 
proper tools at hand, the burglar will make an arm-hole through 
your drawing-room door, if he wants one, in as little as five 
minutes. He can so ‘manipulate’ a brick wall, that in from 
one hour to three hours (according to whether your bed-room 
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is near or far off), it shall afford free passage to his body. If 
he requires to go through a ceiling, from a higher floor to a 
lower, he removes a small piece of the flooring, and as many of 
the laths as are not very fast, works a small hole in the plaster, 
inserts the end of a cotton umbrella, then drives the umbrella 
sharp through, and at the same instant opens it as wide as 
possible. The unfurled umbrella catches the falling plaster 
and rubbish ; it is carefully hauled up again, and six feet of 
cord render the remainder of the operation perfectly simple. 
If you are so uncivil as to put long bars across your windows, 
a burglar’s ‘jack’—an instrument which may be carried in 
the trousers’ pocket, and which works with handle and worm— 
may give you a lesson in good manners. If there is no ‘jack, 
there is sure to be cord and a stick. The cord is wound 
about the two obstructive bars, and the stick, being inserted in 
the folds of cord, is twisted round and round till one of the 
bars is started from its socket, or till they are pulled so close 
together as to allow ingress and egress to the operator. But 
the devices of these men are almost infinite ; and the ingenuity 
and perseverance they display would in any honest calling 
secure an independence. It is scarcely three years since they 
discovered a marvellously clever and thoroughly efficient means 
of getting even into one of Mr. Chubb’s safes. It was believed 
till then that such a thing was virtually impossible ; whereupon, 
with nothing but fair play and the object of plunder, they 
bored straight through the door! It is due to Mr. Chubb to 
say, we believe he has been at some expense and trouble to 
render improbable the repetition of such a feat. 

After being privileged with the society of housebreakers and 
burglars, it cannot be expected that we should wish for the com- 
pany of ‘sneaks or common thieves.’ Neither shall we concern 
ourselves more particularly with swindlers, swindlers by profes- 
sion, that is, with sharpers, forgers, river-thieves, receivers, 
horse-stealers, jockeys, or dog-stealers. Enumeration of them is 
impossible, for their name is legion; and the reader will come 
to an approximate conception of their almost infinite varieties 
on the one condition of conceiving how many kinds of moveable 
property London contains. 

III. Prostitution—Whatever the difficulties incident to the 
other topics discoursed of in this paper, they sink into insig- 
nificance and mere paltriness when compared with those which 
beset this last topic. And besides the honest and really insepar- 
able difficulties are others, no less serious, arising from errors, 
and misconception, and false delicacy—the delicacy itself being, 
in many cases, most truly felt though false, and in other cases 
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being only affected, but then, when least true, most formidable. 
Without, however, expending any portion of our space upon pre- 
liminary observations, or upon a piece justificative, we will only 
say that any modicum of courage we felt when first approach- 
ing this subject has almost wholly evaporated under the process 
of investigating it. The whole thing has grown more oppressive 
every day. It is horrible and monstrous, full of mystery and 
incredibility. Wherefore, let our reader take it for granted, as 
he most surely may, that we treat of this matter only because 
the result of our inquiry is a conviction that the reasons in 
favour of reticence are unquestionably outweighed by the reasons 
in favour of speech. 

It is not necessary to exhibit the subdivisions of the various 
classes of prostitutes ; and we shall concern ourselves, for as 
short atime as possible, with the three principal divisions alone, 
namely, kept mistresses, clandestine and occasional prostitutes, 
and common prostitutes. The first class, it is to be noted, 
utterly resents any attempt to include it under the denomina- 
tion mentioned, and would equally resent any other designa- 
tion which should not broadly distinguish it from the two 
remaining classes. These Seclusives, as they are sometimes 
called, are reputed to be in many cases faithful to their pio 
ten. lovers, and to regard a fidelity which reaches beyond the 
pro tem. only with incredulity and scorn, The whole relation 
is commercial, purely so :—This establishment at your expense, 
and these charms at your disposal : you cease to keep your part 
of the contract, and I cease to keep mine. Not a few of these 
women are enormously costly; and if they are not quite so nume- 
rous as some recent newspaper revelations would lead one to 
suppose, they at least amount to several thousands ; and if they 
are the least disreputable of their kind, they are assuredly a huge 
scandal and disgrace to a so-called Christian city, in a so-called 
Christian land. It is due, both to them and their miserable 
calling, to admit that their ultimate ascertainable fates are very 
various. Some marry and reform. ,With a very few the process 
is reversed ; they reform and marry. Others of them, discarded 
by the peer, are thankful to be adopted by the commoner. 
When the wealthier profligate grows indifferent, his mistress is 
at the disposal of the less wealthy. The house at the West End 
is exchanged for the cottage or villa in Regent’s Park, or in some 
less costly suburb. The cottage again is vacated in favour of 
furnished apartments, and there is a strong tendency sky-wards 
in all future migrations. A great and terrible law of moral 
gravitation holds its victim in a grasp which will never relent, 
and step by step, circle by circle, she obeys it, till every trace 
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of beauty has vanished from her cheeks, and the “soft, low 
voice, an excellent thing in woman,” has changed into the deep, 
hoarse, guttural tones which tell of a constitution that disease, 
debauchery, and strong drink have combined to destroy. 

The second class—clandestine and occasional prostitutes—are 
to a great extent described by their title alone. They include 
all grades of character, from the comparatively virtuous down- 
wards. We say this advisedly, though not without misgivings. 
It were better, perhaps, to say that in some cases these girls 
can hardly be called vicious without some material modification 
of the ordinary meaning of that word. Thus: food and lodging 
are needful, and money to buy them is equally needful. But 
not even the sixteen or eighteen hours per day of a London 
needlewoman, working, as thousands of them must, for the 
“slop-houses ” alone, will at all times procure this needful 
money. Such deficiency of funds, however, can at almost any 
time be met by the sacrifice of personal honour. The day wears 
to its close without a morsel of bread passing the lips. Not 
even the penny cup of coffee can be had. It has become a 
question not so much of— 

‘ Work—work—work 

Till the brain begins to swim ; 
Work—work—work 

Till the eyes are heavy and dim! 
Work—work—work ! 

My labour never flags ; 

And what are its wages ?—A bed of straw, 
A crust of bread and rags!’ - 


as of Prostitution versus Starvation. But here is a case suffi- 
ciently in point. We give it just as we find it in this volume, 
and with this voucher, that if it is not true, it is at least not a - 
sadder and not a worse case than some which are indubitably 
true : 


‘I met a woman,’ writes Mr. Bracebridge Hemyng, ‘in Leaden- 
hall Street, a little past the India House, going towards White- 
chapel. She told me, without much solicitation on my part, that 
she was driven into the streets by want. Far from such a thing 
being her inclination, she recoiled from it with horror; and had 
there been no one else in the case, she would have preferred starva- 
tion to such a life. 

‘Her father was a dock labourer by trade, and had been ever 
since he came to London, which he did some years ago, when there 
was great distress in Rochdale, where he worked in a cotton factory; 
but being starved out there after working short time for some weeks, 
he tramped with his daughter, then about fourteen, up to town, and 
could get nothing to do but work in the docks, which requires no 
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skill, only a good constitution, and the strength and endurance of 
ahorse. This, however, as everyone knows, is a precarious sort of 
employment, very much sought after by strong, able-bodied men 
out of work. The docks are a refuge for all Spitalfields and the 
adjacent parishes for men out of work, or men whose trade is slack 
for a time. Some three weeks before I met her, the girl’s father 
had the misfortune to break his arm and to injure his spine by a 
keg of spirits slipping from a crane near to which he was standing. 
They took him to the hospital, where he then was. The girl her- 
self worked as a hat-binder, for which she was very indifferently 
paid, and even that poor means of support she had lost lately 
through the failure of the house she worked for. She went to see 


‘her father every day, and always contrived to take him something, 


if it only cost twopence, as a mark of affection on her part, which 
he was not slow in appreciating, and no doubt found his daughter’s 
kindness a great consolation to him in the midst of his troubles. 
She said, ‘‘I tried everywhere to get employment, and I couldn’t. 
I ain’t very good with my needle at fine needlework, and the slop- 
sellers won’t have me. 1 would have slaved for them though, I do 
assure you, sir; bad as they do pay you, and hard as you must work 
for them to get enough to live upon, and poor living, God knows, at 
that. I feel very miserable for what I’ve done, but I was driven 
to it, indeed I was, sir. I daren’t tell father, for he’d curse me at 
first, though he might forgive me afterwards: for though he’s poor, 
he’s always been honest, and borne a good name ; but now—I can’t 
help crying a bit, sir. I ain’t thoroughly hardened yet, and it’s a 
hard case as ever was. I do wish I was dead, and there was an end 
of everything, I am so awfully sad and heart-broken. If it don’t 
kill me, I suppose I shall get used to it in time. The low rate of 
wages I received has often put it into my head to go wrong; but I 
have always withstood the temptation, and nothing but so many 
misfortunes and trials coming together could ever have induced me 
to do it.” 

‘This, I have every reason to believe, was a genuine tale of dis- 
tress, told with all simplicity and truth, although everything that a 
woman of loose morals says must be received with caution, and 
believed under protest.’ 

In other cases it has been found that women, deserted by 
their husbands or their paramours, have resorted to prostitution 
as a means of procuring food for their children. The testimony 
to such facts is of a kind that places the facts themselves beyond 
all cavil. The same dread and frightful question of prostitution 
or starvation presents in Paris as unquestionably as in London, 
Parent Duchatelet, than whom there can be no higher authority 
on this subject, writes * in the tenth section of his first chapter 
as‘follows :— 


‘Of all the causes of prostitution, especially in Paris, and pro- 


* De la Prostitution dans la Ville de Paris. Par A. J. B. Parent Duchatelet. 
Bruxelles, 1836. 
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bably in all large towns, there is none more influential than misery 
and the want of work—inevitable consequences of the too low rate 
of wages. Why, what do our dressmakers, seamstresses, and 
indeed, all who work with the needle, receive? Let us compare the 
gains of the most skilful with those obtainable by women of only 
mediocre and average ability, and we shall then see whether it be 

ssible for these latter to earn the mere necessaries of life. Then 

t us compare the price of their labour with the price of their 
dishonour, and we shall cease to wonder at so great a number falling 
into an irregularity of life which is, so to speak, unavoidable.’ 

Again :— 

‘It will scarcely be believed that the career of prostitution has 
been adopted by some women to enable them to fulfil the duties of 
daughter or of mother; yet nothing is truer. It is not uncommon 
to see married women abandoned by their husbands, or deprived of 
them—and deprived thereby of all means of support—become pros- 
titutes with the sole design of preventing a numerous family from 
dying of hunger. It is yet commoner to find young girls who, 
unable to procure by labour the means of providing for aged or 
infirm parents, take up the trade of a prostitute to supply what 
must otherwise be wanting. I have found particular instances of 
these two classes of prostitutes too frequently not to be convinced 
that they are in Paris more numerous than most persons would be 
able to believe.’ 


These statements are simply heart-rending and terrible. It is 
vain to pretend to disbelieve them, for they are supported by 
evidence it is impossible to discredt. The testimony of M. 
Frégier* is no less direct and reliable, and we omit what he says 
only because his statements are either simply tantamount to 
those already given, or are presented in language we can scarcely 
reproduce. We choose in preference to take a second example 
from London Labour pol the London Poor, Mr. Hemyng 
thus gives the narrative of a woman whose case was only tov 
similar to many others he investigated :— 


‘She was the victim,’ she said, ‘of deliberate cold-blooded 
seduction ; in course of time a child was born; up to this time her 
seducer had treated her with affection and kindness, but he now, 
after presenting her with fifty pounds, deserted her. Thrown on 
her own resources, as it were, she did not know what to do; she 
could not return to her friends, so she went into lodgings at a very 
small rental, and there lived until her money was expended. She 
then supported herself and her child by doing machine-work;for a 
manufacturer ; but at last bad times came, and she was thrown out 
of work. Of course the usual amount of misery consequent on such 

* Des Classes Dangereuses de la Population dans les Grandes Villes, ete. Ouvrage 


Récompensé en 1838, par L’Institut de France. Sce especially chap. ii. part ii. 
vol. i, 
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a catastrophe ensued. She saw her child dying by inches before 
her face; and this girl, with tears in her eyes, assured me she 
thanked God for it. ‘I swear,” she added, ‘‘I starved myself to a 
nourish it, until I was nothing but skin and bone, and little enough 3. 
of that; I knew from the first the child must die, if things didn’t 
improve, and I felt they wouldn’t. When I locked at my little 
darling I knew well enough he was doomed; but he was not 
destined to drag on a weary existence as I was, and I was glad of it. 
It may seem strange to you, but while my boy lived I couldn’t go 
into the streets, to save his life or my own—I couldn’t doit. If 
there had been a foundling-hospital—l mean as I hear there is in 
foreign parts—I would have placed him there, and worked some- 
how; but there wasn’t, and a crying shame it is too. Well, he By 
died at last, and it was all over. I was half mad and three parts oe 
drunk after the parish burying, and I went into the streets at last. wie 
I rose in the world—(here she smiled sarcastically )—and I’ve lived ay 
in this house for years, but I swear to God I haven’t had a moment’s aan 
happiness since the child died, except when I’ve been dead drunk or oh 
maudlin.” 


Scarcely had the paragraph introducing this narrative been ‘4s 
written, when we noticed in the day’s Times, February 19th, a 
Police Report, some part of which we transcribe :— 


‘Tuames.—A poor, attenuated, and wretched-looking women, 
named Margaret Kelly, aged 55, was charged with illegally pawn- 
ing six shirts. 

‘The complainant, Adelaide Nightingale, who said she was a a 
‘“‘middle-woman,” delivered to the prisoner the materials for six 
cotton shirts on the 8th of January. They were to be returned on 
the 11th [so that even a ‘‘ middle woman”? allows half a day a-piece 
for making shirts]. . . . . She paid 24d. [each] for making 
them, and got a half-penny profit on each shirt for her trouble and 
risk. The prisoner had to find thread and buttons, but she could 
make three or four every day. 

‘Mr. Wootrycn convicted the prisoner of illegally pawning, and 
fined her 9s. [the value of the shirts], with the alternative of 
fourteen days’ imprisonment.’ 


At first reading this report, one may be disposed to exclaim 
against the want of leniency in the magistrate. But probably + 
the magistrate did right. Not his feelings, but the statute, must of 
direct the administration of his office. But suppose Margaret 2 
Kelly, instead of being ‘ poor, attenuated, wretched-looking,’ 
and fifty-five, had been twenty and comely—and extremely 
little comeliness will suffice. There she is, in a city in which 
subsistence is not cheap, and though she work sixteen hours a 
day, she cannot possibly earn more than 7$d. From the 74d. 
deduct the cost of thread and buttons for three shirts, and the 
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further cost of some sort of artificial light for seven hours—the 
date was January. What is there left for firing, house-room, 
dress, to say nothing of food? And perchance Margaret Kelly 
may not be alone in the world. She knows, moreover, that if 
she will only carry her decent face and the manners of a girl of 
twenty years into the market, she need no longer toil sixteen 
hours a day for 7}d., less expenses. Profligacy will give her 
more money for an evening than shirt-making for a month. 
She has a young heart, a conscience which received its earliest 
instructions, mayhap, in the Liberty of Dublin, or in Ratcliffe 
Highway, or in the streets of Whitechapel. She has never read 
Corneille, poor girl, and has not the smallest idea what you can 
mean by Malo movi potius quam fedari—how should she 
have? Can any human being wonder which of the two alterna- 
tives Margaret is most likely to elect? And are there not thou- 
sands of girls and women whose situation is that of our supposed 
Margaret Kelly? We have not a doubt that, the law being what 
it is, Mr. Woolrych did right by the real Margaret, the prisoner 
who escaped from intolerable slavery by pawning her work. 
The profits of the ‘ middle-woman’ do not strike one as extra- 
vagant. And while every virtuous man and woman may well 
shudder at a state of thimgs which is stronger than all law, is 
more persuasive than any eloquence, shall we not ask whether 
there be not something radically wrong in the very principles 
and organisation of a civilization which makes these frightful 
circumstances unavoidable, which presents these damnable and 
terrible temptations, and which, in so many thousands of cases, 
makes it, on the whole, a moral and physical impossibility for the 
victim to escape ? 

We have no wish to pain our readers by dwelling at unneces- 
sary length on this most distressing of all the phases of London 
life. We are sure they cannot but be pained by it—and perhaps 
it is high time that both they and we were so. But we have the 
much-prized honour of numbering among them not a few public 
teachers, and to them, at least, we can most confidently appeal 
for an answer to this question,— Whether, on the whole, more is. 
gained for human salvation and for the glory of Christ, by openly 
recognising, or by boldly ignoring and practically denying, facts 
which are of such portentous magnitude and of such wide extent 
as these we have just referred to—facts with which it is admitted 
withal we are incompetent effectually to deal? It is certainly no 
office of ours to diminish the incentives to virtue by discovering 
the apologies for vice. But it is every man’s office to be just ; 
and he is not just who, in condemning indiscriminately all the 
classes of our fallen sisters, leaves out of view the wide variety 
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of circumstances and conditions under which their virtue has 
been lost and their reputation destroyed. 

But the occasional prostitute class includes many for whom 
no one of these excuses can be made. Numerous as are those 
who are driven to vice by necessity, we believe they are greatly 
outnumbered by those who have recourse to vice without any 
necessity at all. Women who are urged by simple inclination 
constitute so small a per centage of the whole, that they may 
safely be left out of the account. It is a symptom scarcely ever 
found, we believe, except in conjunction with partial derange- 
ment. Usually the motive is such as only adds to the con- 
demnation pronounced on other grounds. With some it is an 
insatiable love for better and more expensive dress than the 
wages of honest labour will procure. With some, incredible as 
it may seem, it is a passion for the occasional enjoyment of 
costly and dainty food, and for public amusements. With some 
it is mere devilishness and self-abandonment, passionless and 
aimless. With more, and most, it is utter idleness; they work 
when it suits them, and when indisposed for work they can turn 
play into profit. The least disreputable part of this class, as a 
whole, consists, as already implied, of distressed needle-women, 
slop-workers ; the others are recruited in the main from dress- 
makers, shop-women, and servant-girls. 

The last and worst class we shall dismiss with all brevity; 
they are the common prostitutes—- women whose distinct 
trade, calling, and occupation is that of infamy. We shall 
eschew all details, but are obliged to recognize the division 
of the whole class into two principal parts. In the first are 
some who, amid all the excesses of vice, preserve the remem- 
brance of lost virtue and the practices of friendship. A sick 
companion is often nursed by them with all tenderness, and 
they will frequently lend or give anything they have to mitigate 
her distress. It has been known repeatedly that when one of 
them has died—self-murdered by profligacy—her associates in 
crime have freely subscribed money to procure her a becoming 
funeral. The most touching description of one of these poor 
girls, in De Quincey’s Confessions of an Opium Eater, must be 
familiar to every one; and there are miserable, outcast street- 
walkers now who are no less gentle, no less heart-broken, than 
was she. 

The other part of this class consists of women who may be 
considered on the whole fitter for constraint and confinement 
than for liberty. Only that the One Christ has said. he died 
for them, and that at far off intervals, and in some extraordi- 
nary crises of being, the indestructible humanity flashes out 
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through all the blackness of the hell in which they live, we 
might have some not unplausible excuse for doubting whether 
they were human at all. They furnish to the magistrates of the 
Metropolitan Police Courts something very close upon seven 
thousand cases a year—an average of about nineteen cases per 
day, Sundays not excepted. More than 130 are dealt with 
every week on charges of all degrees of enormity, from pilfering 
and the most bestial drunkenness up to highway robbery, 
stabbing, and murder. Yet the police tell us that their unreported 
crimes are very much more numerous than those made known; 
while those again for which they are apprehended and brought 
before the magistrates, are not nearly so many as those entered 
on the police sheets. 

We do not intend to offer any discussion upon the causes of 
this evil, and are not sorry to be excused from a task so 
manifestly encompassed with huge difficulties ; but there is one 
observation which should in any case not be omitted from 


‘such discussion, and which is perhaps the least discouraging 
of any that can be made on the subject. We derive it from 


Parent Duchatelet. It is, that in very nearly all cases, a girl has 
lost her personal virtue before she becomes a prostitute; that 
she arrives at —— not immediately, but gradually and 
circuitously. Vemo vepente turpissimus est is scarcely truer 
than Nunquam puellu vepente meretrix est. If this be so— 
and in very nearly all cases it is so—it suggests the possibility 
of diminishing prostitution by the increase of primary educa- 
tion, and by everything which may tend to the improvement of 
the character and the homes of the classes from which such 
erring creatures are chiefly recruited. These classes undoubtedly 
are the artisan and labouring classes; and our observation, 
though it has first reference to the prostitutes of London alone, 
bears scarcely less forcibly upon the condition and dwellings of 
the labouring classes in the country than upon the condition and 
dwellings of those in town. 

It is impossible finally to quit this subject without mentioning 
that the things connected with this vice appear to be quite as 
bad as the vice itself. Besides about 50,000 girls and women 
directly engaged in it in London, there is at least an equal 
number of persons of the two sexes together, more or less 
dependent on the earnings of such persons, and directly or 
indirectly helpful in their calling.* Looking at the matter 

* This number, 50,000, we give as inclusive of all classes of those whom we 
have described as prostitutes. It is not a guess, but it is not based on properly 
statistical returns, nor are such returns obtainable. The common estimates are 


various—the more so as the definition of the word prostitute is not agreed on. 
The lowest of them known to us is shown to be erroncous by the merely criminal 
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economically, we note that prostitution costs our country one . 


way or other many millions of money every year ; and that in 
exceedingly few cases do these women contribute their proper 
quota to the population. The natural love of offspring is stifled 
by the consideration of the practical inconvenience involved in 
maternity. Physiologically, the probabilities are strongly against 
such a woman’s coming into such condition ; ‘the mother’s rap- 
ture’ is not for her ; and should the symptoms of maternity by 
any chance make their appearance, there are few scruples against 
using means of counteraction. 

Another and most serious consideration regards the public 
health. Vicious women imply as their invariable correlate, 
vicious men. Morally and really, the lower classes may be no 
worse than the higher ; sanitarily, they are a great deal worse ; 
and this tells on their offspring to a degree that is frightful- 
Every year we lose in England more than seven hundred 
children under five years of age by syphilis. It is difficult to. 
state such a fact, and it is undoubtedly a very disgusting state- 


ment; but it is something more. It is a statement in other 


words of this seemingly paradoxical truth, that every year very 
far more than seven hundred English children are, to all high 
and worthy intents of human life, literally murdered by their 
parents before they are born. With such a child, its true birth- 
day is the day of its death. If you rise to twelve years of age; 
the number of these cases is very much increased ; and in these, 
as in the former ones, you are obliged to charge the whole huge 
crime and shame on one of the parents, or on both. 

On other questions connected with this subject we shall not 
even trench, save to mention what ought to be universally known 
and universally considered, that the children of those who trans- 
gress the moral code of the Book of Proverbs are, as a rule, 
marked by diminished vital force, but that the fact of possessing 
insufficient vital force is not in itself a proof of such trans- 
gression. It is shown in every nation that has been guilty of it 
that licentiousness involves deterioration. Nature allows a margin 
for transgression ; within its limits, her recuperative powers are 
almost miraculous; but for transgression with impunity, she 
allows none. 

Still, after all that has been said, our readers must not conclude, 
as many persons seem disposed to do when looking at such details, 
that London, as a city, is a sinner above all other sinners. On 


returns of the worst class; the highest of them (80,000) has some good names to 

back it, but we hope it is in excess. The question is so difficult, that it would 

oa us to learn that our own estimate was erroneous either by excess or 
y defect. 
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the contrary, there has never been a city making any approach 
towards its magnitude, in which the evil has been so limited, and 
the good so great. In all ages, great cities have been the centres 
of the worst and the best influence. An eloquent and a most 
instructive book might be written on the healthy action of the 
great heart of London upon the civilization of half the globe. 
It becomes us to look at the evil, to diminish it as much as we 
may, and not to forget the good. 


Art. V.—(1.) The Congregational Psalmist: A Companion to all 
the new Hymn Books. Edited by the Rev. Henry Axton, and 
Henry Joun Gauntiert, Mus. Doc. London: Ward & Co. 

(2.) The Congregational Psalmist : Chants, Sanctuses, &c. Edited by 
the Rev. Henry Auton. Third Edition. London: Ward & Co. 

(3.) Congregational Church Music: A Book for the Service of Song 
in the House of the Lord. Enlarged Edition. London: 
Ward & Co. 

(4.) Zhe Same: Tonie Sol-fa Notation. London: Ward & Co. 

(5.) The New Congregational Tune Book: Adapted to the New Con- 

egational Hymn Book. Harmonised by Apam Wricut, 
arm of Carr’s Lane Chapel, Birmingham. London: T. 
Nelson & Sons. 

(6.) The Same: Tonie Sol-fa Notation. London: T. Nelson & Sons. 

(7.) Tonic Sol-fa Reporter and Magazine of Vocal Musie for the People. 
Psalmody Number. December, 1861. London: Ward & Co. 


To other and higher distinctions of Christianity as a system 
of worship must be added, that it is preeminently the lyrical 
religion of the world. Discord and silence divide all others 
between them. The night of heathendom is made hideous 
with the devout sound of yells and tom-toms. The Moslem 
bows dumbly before the Fate whom he calls Allah. The 
Brahmin, in his holy state of Swianyassi, thinks it his holiest 
deed—not merely to be silent, but so violently to suppress his 
breath that ‘his soul flies out at the crown of his head, to be 
‘reunited to the Great Being. The Christian sings. To him 
this is so natural, and, indeed, necessary an act, as to be quite 
beyond the range of sanction and apology. Vocal music is inter- 
woven at once With the supernatural revelation and historical 
development of the facts of his faith, and with the immortal 
hopes to which they point. Echoes of the voices of the ‘ morn- 
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‘ing stars’ and of the ‘sons of God,’ of the sublime antiphony 
of Moses, and the minstrel maiden in presence of I[srael’s great 
deliverance, and of the divme, yet intensely human, strains of 
the royal Psalmist, come down to him through the night of 
intervening ages, and touch a chord in his soul which cannot 
but vibrate into responsive melody. Indeed, apart from all 
precedent, a faith which is itself the harmoniser of the discordant 
elements of life, can have no other than a tuneful utterance. 
Its mere truth may embody itself in mere speech, and even 
that, by the law of fitness, will drape itself into rhythmical 
symmetry about the form it envelopes; but at the first inevit- 
able moment, when emotion blends with truth, music is born, 
and religion puts on its ‘singing clothes.’ It may be that by 
such means religion — re-ligation —in part fulfils its great 
design of binding together anew the divine and human, the 
mortal gift of song so being elevated and educated for immor- 
tal uses. Clear insight into the relations of Christianity with 
the soul banishes all ascetic jealousy of the cultivation of powers 
which can give delight to the senses. Of vocal music in par- 
ticular, Christianity can have no jealousy, for it is, in a sense, 
her own creature. She evoked it from the silence of the Gothic 
night-time ; she was by the cradle in which it was rocked by the 
rude hand of persecution ; she taught it the first lisping 'ay, and 
trained it to its later vigour. 

Undoubtedly the Christian church has to-day, as she has 
always had, an order of music expressly her own, in distinction 
from that more sensuous and mercurial style which she willingly 
resigns to secular uses. Though the reciprocal boundary of the 
two kinds may, in the later period, have become a little blurred 
and confused, it is still sufficiently well defined for practical 
purposes. To the popular mind of to-day, the most familiar and 
accurate type of the sacred style of music is the psalm tune, a 
form of composition which, adapting its rhythm to fixed metrical 
arrangements of words, is best fitted to become the medium of 
congregational praise. The works before us admirably illustrate 
the degree of perfection to which this simple yet grand form of 
composition has attained. Before adverting to them more 
particularly, we may inquire through what influences sacred 
song has been moulded into the form in which we now find it. 

Modern vocal music was born in the dens and caves of the 
earth, to which the early Christians were driven to carry on 
their worship, and it was a spontaneous outgrowth from the 
necessity for a tuneful expression of religious emotion. The 
ancient Greek music was already effete, if not forgotten, and its 
theoretic system was impotent to produce any broad or devotional 
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style of melody whatever. It has been well shown,* that the 
new music only throve as it gradually evaded the depressing 
influence of the Greek theory, if indeed it ever possessed any- 
thing in common with Greek music at all, beyond the mere 
substratum of sownd. It certainly reached the first important 
stage of its development when the crowd of Greek modes and 
degrees were superseded by the diatonic scale of nature, and 
those comparatively simple modes of St. Ambrose and St. Gregory, 
which differed but slightly from our two natural modes, distin- 
guished by the major and minor thirds. For the same singing 
impulse of Christianity which created the new vocal art, never 
ceased to cultivate and enlarge its powers. Through those early 
centuries, the history of vocal music is the history of its church 
uses. Down even to the eleventh century, when Guido of 
Arezzo virtually completed the modern theory, the successive 
discoveries were made by ecclesiastics, and dedicated to ecclesi- 
astical purposes. 

What was the nature of the psalmody practised by the early 
Christians we have no means of clearly ascertaining ; but it is 
highly probable, from the statements of Eusebius, that it con- 
sisted of passages first chanted, more or less spontaneously, by a 
single voice, and afterwards by the imitative voices of the con- 
gregation. But the increase in the numbers of these assemblies, 
and the adhesion of men of culture to the advancing faith, would 
inevitably lead to the formation of a system, and to the elimina- 
tion of the spontaneous chant. During the primitive period, the 
singing, though rude, was, without doubt, thoroughly congrega- 
tional ; but the process of alteration between the single voice 
and the many probably suggested that antiphonal mode of 
response, both in text and music, which, arising in the East, 
soon travelled to the West, and still exists in all the ritualistic 
churches. It was this mode which, at the very time when the 
theory and culture of musical art were most rapidly advancing, 
tended as rapidly to depopularise its offices in public worship. 
The creation of a special class of officials, so early as the Council 
of Laodicea, had its usual effect, of deadening lay enthusiasm. 
Even the beautiful and comparatively simple Hymns of St. 
Ambrose, and the Solemn ‘Tones’ of St Gregory—both of which 
have been put to such admirable service in later times—could 
not revive the dying lyric fervour when they formed parts of a 
ritual which virtually excluded the active participation of the 
people.+ This was the position and tendency of church music 

* Kiesewetter. Geschichte unser Heutigen Musik. 


+ The first recorded protest against the abuses in ecclesiastical music seems to 
have been that of the Egyptian abbot, Pambo, who, in the fourth century, in- 
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which filled up the long, dark interval before the great moral 
earthquake which, following quickly on the invention of print- 
ing, and changing so many things besides, brought into being 
the system of psalmody and hymnody which is known to us at 
present. 

For it is to the Reformation we must look as the great fontal 
event which realised for ws the true idea of ‘ the service of song.’ 
That idea had been before realised in the worship of the primi- 
tive Christians, but there existed no means of transmitting 
downward the form it had assumed; it even existed beneath 
the prescriptive routine of the rituals, though sorely troubled to 
breathe under its dark vesture of sacerdotalism. But at the 
tirst touch of spiritual freedom, it sprang forth and made the 
world resound with a hymn of thanksgiving. Never was there 
a more striking proof that song is the natural articulation of the 
highest moods of the soul, and that such moods will tolerate no 
mere artistic substitutions for their own direct utterance. The 
poor mechanical contrivance of praise by priest-proxy was 
arried away before this outburst of melody, which had all the 
inevitable sweep of a primary force of nature. It was neither 
the result of obedience to the Psalmic invocations, nor of the in- 
fluence of Luther's intensely musical temperament. The latter 
it could not be, for it was as vigorous amongst the Waldenses 
and the Swiss Calvinists as in Germany. Cajetanus, confound- 
ing the cause with the effect of freedom, asserted that ‘these 
‘ heretics sing themselves into Luther’s church.” Nor was it a 
mere mode of defying spiritual foes, though the subsequent 
employment of Luther's Psalms proved him to have been the 
'lyrtzeus of the church. To men and the devil the Reformers 
spoke brave and memorable words ; it was before God that they 
raised their devout and memorable songs. 

Thanks to the then recent invention of moveable music types, 
we are not left to learn from a corrupting tradition what was the 
nature of these puissant songs, which swayed a renovated Christ- 
endom, as a summer wind bends the growing corn into musical 
waves. The almost simultaneous publication of Metrical Psalters 
in England, Germany, and France, in the first half of the six- 
teenth century, which was the obvious result of an everywhere 
felt necessity, proving the force and pervasiveness of the lyrical 
impulse, has transmitted to us the specific tune of the Reforma- 
tion as exactly as if we heard the echo of its sounds. Luther, 
whose Table Talk shows him to have been almost fanatically 


veighed against the heathen melodies which were imported into Church 
Psalmody. The abbot Isodore, of Pelusium, about the same time complained of 
the theatrical style of singing. Neander’s Church History, vol. iii. p. 461. 
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devoted to the art, is himself known to have been the composer 
of some twenty or thirty melodies, while by adaptation he 
infused his own vigour into still more numerous airs borrowed 
from the Papal offices. In England, the work was led by good 
old John Marbeck, who devoted to it great musical ability, and 
all the ardour of a reforming zeal, which narrowly missed endow- 
ing him with the privilege of singing one of his own melodies 


-at the stake. In France, where Goudimel, an admirable musician 


and stout Reformer, actually suffered at ‘Black Bartholomew’ 
the martyrdom which had only threatened his English compeer, 
the movement took a characteristic shape. At the call of the 
severe-minded Calvin, a crowd of facile pens ‘took up the task of 
clothing in solemn sounds the Psalms which had been hitched 
into metre by a gay court poet, to beguile the intervals between 
lighter amusements. From this singular mixture of different 
elements arose as singular a variety of employment for the 
results. The words of Marot’s and Beza’s Psalms, set to tunes for 
the congregational use of the devout Reformers, became favourite 
songs with royal and noble personages, and the purlieus of the 
court were as familiar with the sound of the new Cantiques, as 
is our Rotten Row to-day with the humming of an opera air. 
On the one hand, while the French tunes have had less influence 
on the character of the consolidated psalmody of later times 
than the contributions of England or Germany, they, on the 
other hand, included one melody which has become the medium 
of more ascriptions of praise to God than any other earthly 
music, and which, from the simple dignity of its progressions, 
and the expressive variety which it attains in phrases without 
modulation, well deserves its high distinction. We allude, of 
course, to the tune popularly known as the Old Hundredth.* 
This noble strain, which seems specially constructed to bear the 
* Sir John Hawkins (History of Music, pp. 388 and 531, Novello’s Edition) 
quotes from Handel’s conversation the German tradition that Luther was the com- 
poser of this air. There are other claims to the same honour. Out of eight 
collections of Psalmody before us, two boldly attribute the tune to Luther, one 
as boldly to Dr. John Dowland (Shakspere’s Dowland), one to Day’s Psalter, 
1563, one to Guillaume Franc, while three others are judiciously silent. Of these 
claims, that made on behalf of Franc is certainly favoured by evidence of 
priority. The first known appearance of the tune was amongst the melodies (at 
that time assigned to the tenor voice) which Goudimel in his Psalter of 1562 
extracted from Franc’s Psalter of 1545, supplying them with the vocal harmonies 
pes wanting. This is not indeed conclusive of the actual authorship, for 
though Bayle quotes evidence of the existence of an official declaration by a 
magistrate that Franc was the author, we have no indication of the latter having 
himself asserted it, while it is certain that many of the airs to which were set 
the new metrical Psalms were adaptations of more ancient melodies. At this 
point, if at all, internal evidence must go for something; and the boldness of 


interval and diatonic simplicity which mark the tune, plead by argument of 
analogy for its origin in the Reforming period. 
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weight of innumerable voices, and, whether sung in unison or in 
harmony, gathers new grandeur from every addition of numbers 
to the vocal power, may be taken as the perfect type of the 
Psalmody of the Reformation. For, strange as it may seem, 
a typical unity of character did exist through all the countries 
in which the new order of sacred song leaped to simultaneous 
birth. National peculiarities have invariably told on all other 
departments of musical production, from nursery melodies up to 
the most elaborate efforts of genius. When we hear of French, 
German, and Italian opera, we know exactly what is meant in 
each case, and the distinction is recognised as coincident with 
that which exists between the specific national characters. But 
here was an instance in which the proclivities of race seemed to 
be neutralised by one overmastering and assimilating impulse, 
as if the fire of universal earnestness were hot enough to fuse 
and obliterate even national feature in the one common result. 
In the music of the Psalters of the period, in England, Scotland, 
Germany, and France, the structural similarity is obvious,—the 
only perceptible difference being caused by the absence of 
trochaie metres from the English versions. In any one of these 
Psalters the typical melody we have mentioned would have 
been just as much in keeping as it was in Calvin’s Marot. This 
wide-spread unity has been attempted to be explained by refer- 
ring the tunes to a common origin in the existing music of the 
church. The great majority of them, however, were original 
compositions, and they were entirely distinct in character from 
anything known to us as preceding them. 

It could not be otherwise. The occasion was startingly, yet 
solemnly new, and the expression was fitted to it. The men 
who now stood up in myriads to praise God with their own 
emancipated voices did not come to the task with emotions 
stinted within ruts of ecclesiastical routine, and with physical 
powers attenuated by the still life of the cloister. They were 
men of active callings, with lungs and convictions alike robust. 
The gentle undulations of the priestly plain-song, and the elabo- 
rate artifice of a winding missal music, could be no channels for 
the singing needs of men like these, whose whole souls were roused 
by the contending elements of faith and protest. The tides of 
vocal energy in those days burst their banks, and flowed thence- 
forth in broader and deeper streams. A wise instinct in the 
leaders of the Reformation led first to the adoption of metrical 
versions of the Psalms, thus securing a rhythm more easily 
seizable by voices in mass. A kindred sense of the popuiar need 
built upon these words the tunes as we now know them. 
Moving, whether in the major or minor mode, in plain diatonic 
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progression, with a syllable to each note, and with the larger 
intervals almost invariably placed on those steps of tonic har- 
mony which give breadth and power to a composition, these 
tunes are full of a simple dignity which saves them from ever 
becoming monotonous, and can only be called severe in that. 
favourable sense which implies the absence of the turns and 
breaks with which modern airs are fretted. Even in the attri- 
bute of melodic beauty the best of them far transcend the most 
flowing chanson ever warbled by prima donna. Can anything 
be more solemnly expressive than the air known as Luther's 
Hymn, or than the chorales introduced by Mendelssohn into his 
oratorios? What more fitting vehicle for the loftiest human 
emotions than the tune of Hin feste Burg ist unser Gott, 
which enshrines all devout German patriotism, and on which 
Meyerbeer has founded his great Protestant opera? The very 
quality which marked out these tunes for the uses just named is. 
that which fitted the whole class to which they belong for the 
_ still higher service of congregational psalmody. The popular 
ear craves melody, and revels in it; and we can conceive how, 
when these airs were first taught to the assembled churches, and 
were sung in cheerful time (probably for the most part in unison, 
as they still are in many Lutheran churches,) the souls of the 
strong singers must have leaped to the new sensation, and their 
voices rejoiced along the solemn and sonorous lines. 

The development of psalmody from this time downward is a 
mingled history, to the details of which we must not commit 
ourselves. The edifice, with some incongruous features, and a 
little redundant ornament here and there, is in the main true to 
its foundation and basement, and is a noble structure, built of 
enduring materials. As might have been expected, those 
branches of the Teutonic race on whom the Reformation, in its 
constructive rather than its destructive character, took and 
retained its strongest hold, have been most successful in culti- 
vating the church song of the people. In France, after the first 
movement, the new energy took a less serviceable direction, and 
as reformation degenerated into violent revolution, its musical 
element could do no other than explode into a Marseillaise—the 
very model of a psalmody for the Temple of Reason. It is 
curious that almost the only air of French origin during the last 
century now in use in our churches and Sunday schools, is a 
jingling prettiness attributed as a ‘dream’ to the illustrious 
Jean Jacques—worthy hierophant of the temple just named! In 
Germany many noble composers have added to the stores of the 
Church, but the one name of Bach draws irresistibly to itself all 
the emphasis that can here be spared. Amidst all the stupendous 
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labours of this great patriarch of music, none has attracted more 
affectionate reverence to his memory than the care with which 
he collected and enriched the chorales of his country. Though 
the harmonies of his ‘371 Vierstimmige Choralgescnge’ were 
not intended, and are not adapted for congregational use, the 
airs themselves, previously scattered and traditional, have 
acquired concentration and character from the fostering hand of 
his genius. This work, published only after his death, in 1750, 
by his son Emanuel, has the proportions of a great national 
monument, and has been drawn upon for the uses of Protestant 
churches all over the world. No compiler of psalmody in this 
country or America fails to seek materials in its pages to dignify 
his labours ; and while the book holds this position, church song 
can never far degenerate from its true sacred character. It gives 
us a reasonable pleasure, however, to know that we have English 
guarantees against so great a misfortune, as solid as any that even 
Germany can give us. To the rich stores accumulated in the 
Ravenscroft Psalter successive additions of the purest church 
character have been made by Gibbons, Purcell, Nares, Boyce, 
Croft, and others ; and if insular pride can feed on such celestial 
food as sacred song, we may certainly claim to have a national 
psalmody inferior to none. To avoid possible misconception, we 
hasten to state that this gratulation includes the northern part 
of the island. Such tunes as Dundee, Dunfermline, London 
New, Plaintive Martyrs, are worthy of the land of the Cove- 
nant, and could now be ill spared from any land where religious 
music is treasured. 

From many sources, then, the Church has derived a body of 
psalmody vast enough for all variety, and as fitly shaped for its 
divine ends as human faculty can make it. For every phase of 
religious emotion the musical medium is at hand. Is the 
Church alive to the value of this noble inheritance, and sedulous 
to fit herself for its intelligent and worthy use? We acknow- 
ledge at once the fact that great difficulties have stood, and, in 
a less degree, still stand, in the way of this consummation, and 
that the last thirty years have seen important steps taken in the 
path of improvement. To appreciate the present position of the 
English churches in this matter it is necessary to look back 
a little. 

The eighteenth century, which witnessed the production of 
those supreme creations of the musical art which will ever be 
regarded with reverent delight, was by no means a favourable 
period for the development of purely devotional music in 
England. The spiritual torpor which existed at the opening of 
that century, and which needed the trumpet-blasts of Wesley 
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and Whitefield to break it, was profound enough to affect even 
the vocal exercises of public worship. The very tunes seemed 
gone to sleep in the precentorial nose. The increasing use of 
organs, very indifferently handled, assisted all other drowsy 
influences ; and by degrees the noble psalm music with which 
the industry of ‘ honest John Playford’ had endowed the Church, 
became almost literally a dead letter. There is nothing that so 
effectually extinguishes the soul of psalmody as a slow, drawling, 
and perfunctory style of singing ; and we do not wonder, there- 
fore, that when the great religious awakening soon after arrived, 
a violent and injurious revulsion took place in the matter of 
congregational singing. John Wesley, who, like most men of 
ardent and intellectual character, had a special liking for vocal 
music, unfortunately had not the special gift of his great German 
prototype, or he would not have confounded the matter with the 
manner of existing psalmody, and turned to secular sources to 
replace it with livelier strains. Seeking for every appliance to 
rouse the dormant religious sentiment, he grudged to let the 
‘devil have all the good tunes ;’ but it was a fatal mistake to 
suppose that the devil’s tunes could by any process be turned 
into appropriate ‘songs of Zion. There was little hope that 
this mistake would find its corrective in popular taste. From 
various causes, musical knowledge has long been less widely 
diffused among the common people in England than in Ger- 
many ; and it has followed that, though the religious movement 
of last century kindled the powers of hymn writers worthy to 
be classed with the Flemings, Gerhardts, Zinzendorfs, and other 
successors of Luther, their glowing words have met with very 
different musical alliances. In place of a sacred ‘ marriage’ be- 
tween music and immortal verse, the solemnly beautiful lines of 
Charles Wesley, Watts, Doddridge, Newton, and Cowper, have 
too often been ‘ unequally yoked’ to ranting and irreverent airs, 
varied by runs, twists, and marvellous little fugual phrases, 
breaking up the poet’s closely-knit lines into ludicrous frag- 
ments, and scattering to the four winds any well-ordered pro- 
cession of the ideas of prayer or praise. This statement has no 
special application to one or any number of churches. It is 
more or less true of all of them during the latter half of the 
last, and the beginning of the present century. 

Nothing shews so clearly the distance we have travelled 
during the last thirty years towards a healthier view of the true 
conditions of church song, than the ludicrous associations which 
‘attach themselves to scenes and sounds well within the memory 
of persons yet in middle age. It would be more easy than 
becoming to recall, under strong lights of humour, the vigorous 
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rivalry of wind and string instruments, against whose united 
powers the overtasked lungs of men and women worked hard to 
hold their own, through the broken phrases of tunes bearing such 
inspiring names as ‘ Praise,’ and ‘ Celestial Concerts.’ All this 
was not to be wondered at in the existing state of popular 
musical insight. Pope’s warning of the danger of ‘a little 
knowledge, however it may be disputed in relation to general 
instruction, is certainly true as applied to the religious uses of 
music. The first vague suggestion to the mind of the wonderful 
possibilities of the art leads almost certainly to the fallacious 
expedient of piling sound on’ sound as a means to the desired 
end. Here, as elsewhere, simplicity and reserve of force are 
the accomplishments of more advanced culture. 

Fortunately it was about the period we have named that some 
increase in the popular cultivation of music in England began to be 
apparent. Up to that time, the power of sight-singing was a rare 
attainment, almost wholly professional, except in some districts 
of Lancashire and Yorkshire. In the eleventh century, Guido of 
Arezzo had to bemoan the fact that it took a man ten years to 
learn the plain song ; and, even in the early nineteenth century, 
it was a task requiring much resolution and leisure—that of 
untwisting all the chains of theory and practice ‘that tie the 
hidden soul of harmony.’ While there is no art in which it is 
so easy for minds of average capacity to acquire a moderate skill 
as in music, there is certainly none in which thoroughness is so 
difficult to win, except to its comparatively few predestined 
masters. And yet, how wonderfully does the genius of the art 
answer to the earnest endeavours of faithful votaries, by diffusing 
itself through a country, a community, or an age! The German 
speciality we have already referred to. As a religious body, 
the Moravians, in particular, have always preserved a pure and 
noble style of psalmody. And a movement of immense pro- 
portions has for some time been endowing the British nation 
with the cheerful habit of singing, and the skill to do it well. 
For this we have, in the first instance, to thank such men as 
Mainzer and Hullah, who, inspired by the labours of Wilhem in 
France, introduced into England methods of facilitating the 
acquirement of musical knowledge by the unprofessional public. 
The method of Mr. Hullah, officially encouraged by the Com- 
mittee of Council for Education, had, for some time, great success, 
in spite of one serious disqualifying feature, to be hereafter 
noticed. A mass of vocal faculty, which would otherwise have 
passed aimlessly away, has not only been made to contribute to 
that personal enjoyment for which it was beneficently designed, 
but has been organised for enterprises which must give an 
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educational impulse to the present and the coming ages. Very 
naturally, that impulse has first been felt in its bearings on 
congregational psalmody. 

Here then was, to some exterit, supplied one great condition 
for the much-needed reform. Skill developed taste, and taste 
spurned the usurping trash which had come into use in the 
churches. It is interesting to see with what healthy instinct 
attention was turned to the best sources for filling the vacuum 
created by this action of ejectment. It was one more instance 
of that return to truth and nature which marks all processes of 
renovation. Just as, during the revival of literary taste which 
began with Cowper and culminated in Wordsworth, men’s 
minds turned from the pretentious artifice of the eighteenth 
century to the simpler and heartier style of the Elizabethan 
era; 80 our more earnest and intelligent lovers of church song 
have turned to the Psalter music of the Reformation, as being 
the most purely Christian product of the art, and the best 
medium for public praise. This result has, of course, been 
neither immediate nor uniform. The current, like most others, 
has its eddies and hindrances. But the tendency is obvious 
enough. The good old tomes of Day, Este, Ravenscroft, Lawes, 
and Playford, have been disinterred from their dusty repose, 
and made to give up their treasures,—in some cases with their 
own severe, fundamental harmonies, but, in many more, wearing 
an adapted or ‘ harmonised’ costume to fit them for this highly 
civilized century. Of the numerous compilations of Psalm tunes 
that have appeared of late years, there are few that have not 
drawn largely on these rich sources; and, as time wears on, 
the recognition of their value becomes even more hearty 
and general. Some collections have been marked by a com- 
promise very natural under the circumstances,—the great 
popularity of certain airs, and the exigencies of a multitude of 
metres, being erroneously considered sufficient reasons for the 
insertion of tunes objectionable in themselves. Even in the 
collections edited by such sterling musicians as Mr. Samuel 
Webbe, jun., and the late Mr. Vincent Novello, we meet with 
fine specimens of the slurring and jerking school, such as Mount 
Pleasant and Plymouth Dock, side by side with the noble 
inspirations of Luther, Handel, Bach, and the late Samuel Wesley. 
The mention of this last composer suggests to us by what a 
happy coincidence it has occurred that one bearing his distin- 
guished name should have done so much to remedy and atone for 
the detriment which purely religious music had sustained a hun- 
dred years before. Under his influence, and with the aid of 
such congenial labourers as Dr. Gauntlett and the Rev. W. H. 
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Havergal, has proceeded the work of purging church music of 
the essentially undevout strains so long in vogue, until their 
absence from any new compilation has come to be regarded as 
the test of its merits; and the minds, at least of our town 
congregations, are becoming tuned anew to the songs which 
so well served the Church’s need in the days of its first 
freedom. 

To verify the latter statement, and to observe for ourselves the 
practical result of the increased aggregate of skill and taste, we 
may now enter the congregation. We speak here of an average 
assembly ; not of such as are exceptional in attainment, or in 
the want of it. The first noticeable circumstance is the choice of 
a tune ; and in this, notwithstanding occasional flagrant mistakes, 
there is usually little room for criticism. Two out of the three 
tunes are probably in the sterling church mode, while the third, 
by concession to a lingering prejudice of other times in favour of 
‘something congregational’ (so called), proves to be some piece 
of lively prettiness, of secular origin or character. The fitting of 
the tune to the hymn usually shews care and thought, but a still 
more thoughtful attention to the whole hymn would frequently 
modify the selections made. In the mind of an organist or choir- 
leader accustomed to study sense as well as sound, there are few 
hymns in our later voluminous and beautiful collections that do not 
seem, by elective affinity, to mate themselves with some special 
tune. Till this half-spiritual branch of musicianship is more gene- 
rally studied, there is much to be said for the old custom of fixing 
the relation of certain hymns to certain tunes, so that the words 
should flow into the music by a recognised prescription which 
becomes ‘second nature.” The hymn, however, has now been 
read, and the people stand and sing. Stand and sing, we said— 
but the very first thing that strikes us is the small proportion of 
the people who sing at all, and the still smaller numbers of those 
who sing heartily. The latter feature is perhaps consequent on 
the former ; for amidst so many silent or decorously murmuring 
worshippers, any vigorous projection of the voice draws the 
attention which is due to an isolated and abnormal fact. This 
abstinence from audible acts of praise certainly does not arise 
from a too modest estimate of ability, for facts prove that the 
degree of musical cultivation does not determine the public use 
of the voice. While there are several congregations in the 
metropolis, and two or three in the provinces, where the people 
are the only and universal choir,* and where the printed notation 
lies close by the open hymn-book in every pew, there are many 
assemblies of unlettered Christians, equally independent of pro- 

* Si sic omnes ! 
NO. LXX. cc 
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fessional help in singing, but to whom the notation of their songs 
would be about as intelligible as the musical relics of ancient 
Greece. The factis, that where the worshipper has a hearty con- 
viction of the duty of vocal praise, he may commit many errors, 
but silence will certainly not be one of them. There are singers 
even here, however ; children, who have not arrived at the age 
of self-consciousness, and a Paterfanvilias, who has outlived it, 
raise their voices cheerfully. Even the gentler utterances tell in 
the aggregate, and these, combined with the voices of the 
Sunday school contingent, and sustained by the more methodical 
and harmonised choir, produce something. of that effect which 
always results from the mixture of many tones in octaves and 
harmonies, and which, notwithstanding all irregularities and 
variations, is, to a ‘true-touched ear, nobler than the most correct 
declamation of a single voice. This is, however, comparatively 
but a crude and meagre indication of the choral possibilities of 
such a congregation. Notice the uncertain and scattered way in 
which the majority of voices drop into the lines, instead of 
seizing promptly and simultaneously the first note of each ; then, 
the drawling way in which too often the tune ‘drags its slow 
‘length along,’ in spite of the exertions of the organist or leader 
to quicken it by bodily motion, and exaggeration of the accents ; 
and, finally, the level, undistinguishing tone in which are sung 
all the verses of a hymn marked by strongly contrasted phases of 
feeling. It is while noticing these things (by no choice of our 
own) that we feel—however great may be the advance of which 
the signs are visible in many directions—what has yet to be done 
before the practice of this department of public worship shall 
attain to the full dignity of its meaning. 

We were lately present at a service in a certain chapel on the 
south side of the Thames, where space is found for enormous 
masses of the people, drawn together by a great ministerial repu- 
tation. It might safely be assumed that a large proportion of 
this assembly would consist of persons who ordinarily worshipped 
at other places, the singing habits of which they would carry 
with them representatively. They, at any rate, illustrated on 
this grandest of scales the features we have noted in our average 
congregation, with the one exception of timid reticence. That 
evil was effectually exorcised by the inspiration of the scene. 
The tunes selected were the Old Hundredth, and a well-known 
piece of fugual see-saw called Cranbrook. Upon these so vast a 
mass of tone was brought to bear, that each note made a won- 
derful resonance, and the air of the tune, in the male and female 
‘octaves, so predominated over the discord of incompatible ‘ parts,’ 
that the effect was virtually one of unison ; but the inertness of 
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movement, the dragging from note to note, destroyed all melodic 
character, and effectually deadened the feeling of joyful praise 
indicated by the hymns. Doubtless there was enjoyment, of its 
kind, in holding those long, full notes in such multitudinous 
fellowship ;—as little do we doubt that the praise was sincere, 
and the offering accepted ; yet was it strange that we left the 
place much musing on what that gigantic instrument of praise 
might be and do, if musical intelligence were blended with 
religious zeal, and on what service might be rendered toward 
that end, if the trumpet-voiced preacher would but essay to smite 
the common conscience with the perception of a slighted gift, and 
of a flawed offering to the Giver ? 

Do we then venture to urge so lofty a plea as that of duty in 
relation to the degree of skill which should be brought to the 
singing of a psalm tune? Certainly it would be preferable that 
the personal sense of privilege should settle this point ; but, un- 
fortunately, in such matters privilege only comes to be appre- 
ciated when it is no longer needed as a motive to culture. In 
default, then, of the appeal to a chastened personal enjoyment of 
the highest musical expression of praise, the whole question must 
be regarded as one of fitness. And, surely, of all the mere 
externals of our worship, there is no other in regard to which 
this test is so promptly decisive—partly because there is none 
on which there can be so little controversy as to what is the 
best of its kind, and partly because it, of all other forms, is 
the most closely in contact with the emotional essence of the 


‘people's worship. Were it a question of the kind of archi- 


tecture most suitable for sacred edifices, or of the most appro- 
ge attitude for worshippers, or even of the style of language 

st adapted for prayer, the doubts and differences might well 
be many, and would certainly not require such urgent solu- 
tion. Yet even in these matters, the constant tendency in the 
present day—let us hope under an increasing sense of duty— 
is to dedicate to God’s service our best possibilities. But in 
Protestant, and especially in Dissenting churches (of which we 
now chiefly speak), the singing of psalms and hymns is the 
one external department of worship committed to the action of 
the people. In silent sympathy they co-operate with the spoken 
prayer of the minister; in silent reverence they listen to the 
words of the Book; but the song of thanksgiving is wholly 
and emphatically their own. ‘Let all the people praise Thee !’ 
But if this be the people’s rightful function, the prepared fitness 
which we seek to ensure in all other departments, must be in 
the people, unless we are to reperd it, in this case, as exception- 
ally needless or impossible. To make the church building as 
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worthy as may be, we engage an architect skilled in his art ; 
to ensure the efficient performance of the ministerial offices 
we seek appliances for cultivation of the powers of thought 
and speech ; is, then, the conscience, which requires all this, 
content to leave the people’s own branch of worship mainly 
to the chapter of accidents and a chaos of lwissez faire? 

Of course the plea of obligation would fall to the ground if 
it were once proved that the necessary power was wanting in 
the popular mind. But no such proof could be seriously at- 
tempted. The presumptions from experience and analogy all 
go in the opposite direction. We have already referred to the 
immense increase in the cultivation of vocal music during the 
last thirty years. The assemblage of accomplished singers by 
thousands at the Handel Festivals, and at the concerts of the 
French Orpheonists, puts the fact beyond all question, And it 
is in the very nature of such results to supply momentum for 
further progression. The movement first seizes on the best 
and readiest faculties for its purpose, and then, unless artificial 
difficulties be interposed, gains on those that are less gifted. 
Its range, in regard to vocal music, seems practically without 
limit. There is no art which gives more universal pleasure ; 
and there is no pleasure derived from any art which does not 
imply some degree of corresponding faculty. It is highly pro- 
bable that the cases of pure impotence to recognise melodic 
sounds are much rarer than those of colour-blindness, which 
late researches have revealed. 

But a scarcely less important consideration than that of 
general capacity is the means available for its development. 
Such means, to work on so vast a scale, must evidently 
possess the two qualities of simplicity and cheapness. A 
person of moderate income, with talent and enthusiasm, will 
very likely force his way to vocal skill through all difficulties ; 
but for the miscellaneous multitude, not possessing these ad- 
vantages, the path must be cleared of every needless incum- 
brance. Now, if the formidable chevuuax de frise of troubles, 
in the shape of key-signatures, clefs, time-symbols, &c., which 
bristle about the ordinary musical methods, must needs con- 
front the most feebly-gifted on their way to the degree of 
knowledge which would enable them to read their parts in a 
‘psalm tune, we may at once relinquish all hope of their 
realising that modest aspiration. There are reasons, however, 
for believing that these barriers are no longer inevitable, some 
of which reasons may here be stated.* 

* We are quite aware that in expressing so strong a hope of ‘the good time 
‘coming,’ when large bodies of people will be able to read the music of their 
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The popular musical movements which were initiated twenty 
years ago under Government patronage, in France by M. Wilhem, 
and in England by Mr. Hullah, were so far unfortunate that 
both these eminent men insisted on loading their students with 
the needless impedimenta of a dozen distinct systems in the 
shape of keys. Each of these systems, or keys, had to be 
mastered in their peculiarities of signature, notation, and changed 
symbols in solfeggio. As a necessary consequence of this pro- 
cedure, after the first impulse, derived mainly from the personal 
tact and zeal of the two leaders, the progress made was found 
to be quite disproportionate to the early symptoms, and it was 
soon observed that only those students were retained who had 
special aptitudes for the serious problems before them. Down 
to the present period, this tendency has become more and more 
apparent, until the movement has been regarded, in any popular 
and progressive sense, as a decided failure. This has not been 
for want of early protest and warning. Mr. W. E. Hickson,* 
himself honourably known in connection with popular musical 
instruction, and Dr. Bryce, of Belfast,+ as well as others, pointed 
out very clearly the vitiating effect of Mr. Hullah’s adoption of 
the shifting accident of pitch, instead of the philosophical fact of 
universal key-relationship. These writers recognised the prin- 
ciple that, apart from keyed instruments and ancient gamuts, 
the human mind knows only one key in music, consisting 
essentially of fixed tonal relations of the notes of a scale to one 
note, usually called the tonic ; and that, whatever be the pitch of 
the latter, the relations to it of the constituents of its scale are 
the same, and the mind and voice instinctively deal with them 
in the same way. Upon this principle are founded the methods 
successively constructed by Miss Glover, a schoolmistress of 
Norwich, the Rev. J. J. Waite, and the Rev. John Curwen, of 
Plaistow. The first of these was introduced so early as 1831 ; 
but though the reform it involved was immediate and thorough, 


psalmody, we have against us some names of great repute. The Rev. J. A. La 
Trobe, in his Music of the Church, asserts that the assistance of notes, ‘so far from 
‘availing the mass of the people in any country, can only have the effect of 
* encouraging them to sing their discords with the greater boldness, Kc.’ We 
venture to think that had the accomplished author of these words been writing 
after, instead of before the late developments of popular singing, he would 
searcely have adopted so oracular a tone. These dogmatic limitations of the 
possible are, however, continually occurring, and continually being overtaken by 
the fact whose possibility is denied. However absurd it might be for Sternhold 
and Hopkins to accompany their version of the Psalms with ‘ apt notes to sing 
‘them withal,’ the present sale of the Rev. William Mercer's Church Psalter 
and Hymn Book at the rate of 60,000 copies every year, is a fact of a totally 
different character. 

* Westminster Review. January, 1842. 

t+ A Rational Introduction to Music, by the Rev. J. Bryce, LL.D. 1845. 
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making almost a tabula rasa of the gamut of a thousand years 
growth, it did not attract any great attention, until the subse- 
quent attempts to popularise old methods so clearly exposed 
their inefficiency. Relying upon the primary fact of the one 
only key of nature, with its one modification by the diminished 
third, and substituting for the complicated machinery of staff, 
clef, and signature, the series of initial letters of sol-fa syllables, 
to indicate in a pictorial gradus, or ladder, the fixed relations of 
notes to their tonic, Miss Glover soon succeeded in producing won- 
derful effects in her teaching of the young children for whose sake 
she had so quietly put aside the learned devices of ten centuries. 
Knowing nothing of this lady but what is here ‘indicated, we 
cannot but consider that she displayed, in a high degree, those 
inventive qualities of insight and courage, which are not usually 
attributed to her sex. When Guido first took these famous 
syllables from the Hymn to St. John Baptist, and used them as 
musical symbols, he claimed to act under the direct inspiration 
of Heaven.* Their latest application may, with more certainty, 

be ascribed to that generous enthusiasm of the born teacher, in 
which the nineteenth century is richer than any that has pre- 
ceded it. The methods of the two zealous ministers whom we 
named in connection with Miss Glover, are founded upon hers,— 
Mr. Waite, however, adopting a numeral instead of a syllabic 
notation, while Mr. Curwen, merely making some useful additions 
to the original scheme, has thrown into its advocacy the earnest 
and persevering zeal of a true propagandist. Without much 
early musical cultivation, he has not only succeeded in obey- 
ing Luther’s sagacious precept, ‘Hin Pfarrer muss singen 
‘kénnen,’ but he has bettered the instruction by bringing one 
hundred thousand persons into a fair way for doing the same. 
It is much to the credit of this gentleman that he has made no 
fanatical pretensions to supersede the ordinary notation for 
advanced students, and has merely professed to render the way 
to it easy for most, and possible for all. Without conceding some 
of the theoretical conclusions into which Mr. Curwen has been 
led by certain mechanical exigencies of his method, we recog- 

nise, with hearty pleasure, after applying needful practical tests, 

the fact that large bodies of persons “of a class whom the most 
sanguine could never have expected to learn to sing by any other 
method, have acquired the power of mentally identifying tones 
through their printed symbols, and of making the voice obedient 

to the mental behests. In other words, Mr. Curwen makes 

sight-singer's, not ear-singers ; and in this result we see promise 

of the much-desired advent of a free church song—one more 

* Hawkins, book i. chap. xxxvi. 
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emancipation from the many-headed tyranny of medieval exclu- 
sion. So far, however, we can speak only in terms of a good 
hope, the realisation of which depends on some conditions, as yet 
very partially fulfilled. As an instrument, available even for 
low degrees of capacity, the Tonic Sol-fa method is admirable, 
and the use of ordinary printing types for its notation reduces 
the cost of its publications to a wonderful fraction of the usual 
price of music. Most of the new compilations of psalmody, and 
some of the old, have already separate editions in the new nota- 
tion. The movement, also, is in good energetic hands, which, 
by one of those miracles of industry that are still possible to a 
missionary zeal, contrive in the intervals of regular pastoral 
labours, to organise, legislate, lecture, confer degrees of honour, 
edit a monthly journal, call in professional aid when needful, 
and, in short, to administer the whole affairs of an enormous and 
swelling popular movement. 

Here, then, is the instrument :—it is for the Church, putting 
aside prejudice and inertia, to grasp it, and consecrate it to its 
highest uses. In Scotland, where the absence of organs and 
choirs entails more direct dependence upon the people for the 
singing of the Psalms, the work has commenced in earnest, and 
with such results as to win some degree of official sanction from 
the Synods of the Free and the United Presbyterian Churches. 
Even in England, where the ground is more thickly strewn with 
opposing complications, there is a perceptible feeling in the 
right direction, and some isolated ministers of various churches, 
after due preparation, have even commenced the instruction of 
their congregations. This strikes the true key-note. Without 
any neglect of a more complete and varied tuition of the young 
in schools and music classes, the immediate movement should be 
congregational, and, as far as possible, should include the earnest 
co-operation of the ministry. The actual labour of instructing 
the congregation may, and in many cases must, be delegated to 
other hands, but the care for, and organisation of the regular 
meetings for practice, should in no case pass away from the 
minister. The objects should be, to impart the power of read- 
ing the letter notation with mind and voice,—to adjust the 
voices to melody and ‘parts’ according to their register and 
range—to replace the chronic vice of a timid drawling, by a full 
and firm. unity of movement,—and to acquire by study of the 
fluctuations of hymnal thought and feeling, that power of varied 
‘expression, which knits together the body and soul of all song. 
Many details, of course, go to the working out of these general 
aims, but if a congregation begin the enterprise with mutual 
sympathies and a common conviction, there seems practically to 
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be no remaining hindrance to success. It will have been seen, 
that throughout we are assuming the existence of high motive 
and Christian intelligence in such assemblies, so leavening the 
mass as to neutralise that disintegrating conceit which a little 
musical knowledge too often developes. And if this be so, 
choral music will the rather stand as the symbol of that spirit 
which combines differences and even opposites into the harmo- 
nious unity of the church; and as men learn that their very 
voices fail of their noblest use unless blended with many others, 
the synthesis of song will strengthen that synthesis of spirit 
which makes men love, and in honour prefer one another. 

In a recent number of Mr. Curwen’s periodical (named at the 
head of this article) a few cases are collected and described, in 
which the reform has been, to some extent, actually accom- 
plished. The Weigh-House Chapel is, of course, one of these,— 
the association of the subject of singing with its lecture-founda- 
tion a century and a half ago, the enlightened zeal of its present 
revered pastor, and the advanced publications which have been 
dedicated to its use, having all tended to give to this church a 
musical character. Even here, we learn without surprise, from 
the report of Dr. Marten Cooke, the bulk of the people have to 
be taught the tunes ‘by ear,’ and to confine their attention to 
the melody. At Park Chapel, in Camden Town, the work seems 
to have been so far thorough, that ‘the people have been weaned 
“from depending on the leader’s voice long ago. But it is upon 
the case of Lozell’s Chapel, Birmingham, that Mr. Curwen 
bestows the greatest emphasis and detail. The singing here 
‘seems to have gathered into a focus this gentleman’s enthu- 
siasm,—usually diffused over so many labours,—and the 
reporter’s pen is severely taxed for superlatives to render justice 
to his impression. It was ‘the fullest, most general, most 
“united, and most joyful psalmody the editor ever listened to’— 
“a true people’s psalmody, carrying us away on its mighty tide,’ 
—‘a wondrous self-forgetting music,’ &c. In this exalted mood 
the musical missionary puts his brother pastor, the Rev. J. T. 
Feaston, the main instrument in producing these results, 
through a curious catechetical process, eliciting from the willing 
respondent a history of the local movement, which in turn is 
conveyed to us. For much racy, incisive sense on the general 
subject, and a graphic account of the special effort, we must 
refer to the statement itself. But it must have had a finely 
humorous effect to hear Mr. Curwen, the unresting prompter 
and pioneer to psalmody reform, ask with an air of simplicity 
the question, ‘But, dear friend, have you not given undue atten- 
‘tion to psalmody? Have not other things been neglected in 
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consequence?’ as if he were the most timid of anti-innova- 
tionists. Of course his friend found the means of satisfying these 
respectable scruples. We confess that we are not quite so easily 
satisfied. There is one condition of this successful experiment 
which we can neither think desirable nor necessary ; it is the 
startling novelty of assorting, or grouping the congregation locally _ 
into parts, distinguished from each other by ‘boards elegantly 
‘painted and gilded with the words Alto, Tenor, and Bass !’ 
All our love and longing for an efficient church song does not 
reconcile us to such a dislocation of the comely and natural 
arrangement of families seated together, as is involved in the 
‘ general rule, that the high-voiced men sit on the left-hand side 
‘of the chapel, and the low-voiced men sit on the right.’ The 
links of family seem to take a new consecration when carried 
visibly into the church assemblage ; and if the alternative were 
inevitable, we would preserve the fair aspect of these groups 
combined in worship, even at the sacrifice of some firmness and 
solidity in singing. But it is to be hoped that the new appli- 
ances hold us to no such choice. No doubt, a number of voices 
banded to sing one part, will be mutually sustained and guided : 
each voice will be less liable to be misled by neighbouring voices, 
singing a different part. What, then, is this but relying on the 
ear, instead of the eye and the mind? But if the new methods 
of teaching have any value, it is that they impart the power of 
sight-singing,—of pursuing with the voice a course independent 
of other voices. If the necessity for part-grouping in congrega- 
tions results from such an arrangement being habitual in music- 
classes and meetings for practice, we would suggest that the 
reversal of common procedure should take place in the latter 
rather than in the former. A miscellaneous arrangement of the 
students during psalmody exercises, will at once furnish the 
teacher with an improved test of efficiency, and prepare for the 
actual conditions under which the skill acquired is to be utilized. 
It is equally certain that, assuming the needful skill, the musical 
result of miscellaneous placing will be of a higher kind than can 
be attained by the opposite method. The most perfect choral 
psalmody is that in which the blending of its elements is the 
most complete. Other things being equal, the more close and 
complex the intermixture of varying voices, the richer becomes 
the texture of the total resonance,—a principle recognised by 
organ-builders in their intimate mixture of stops, to procure the 
‘ reedy quality’ so much desired in the chorus. 

This last allusion comes in time to remind us that the new 
movement is marked by a decided jealousy of all instrumental 
aids to the congregational voice. The Rev. John Burder, late of 
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Bristol, in his otherwise admirable essay on Psalmody, prefixed 
to Mr. Waite’s ‘ Hallelujah,’ declares deadly war against organs, 
as ministering to that ‘sentimental religion’ which is ‘an opiate 
‘ for the soul;’ while Mr. Feaston, in the colloquy before alluded 
to, declares in his trenchant way that ‘organs fill a place with 
‘sound without words.’ Now, while respecting the convictions of 
two earnest and able men, founded on the kind of half truths 
that can look very like whole ones, it is impossible not to observe 
that this is one of those cases where inference from the abuse of 
a thing is illogically fastened upon its use. If, as Mr. Burder 
reasons, ‘the man who is affected to tears, flatters himself that 
“there must be something good in his heart, although all the 
‘ while he is living in neglect of God’s Gospel and in violation of 
‘ God’s law,’ how is the organ to be held responsible for such 
result? And if on such ground its abolition be decreed, how 
many other things must go with it, to which the accuser would, 
however, cling with most devout tenacity! Where the tendency 
to complacent self-deception exists, does it never find its ‘opiate’ 
in a sermon, in the singing of a psalm, or even ina prayer? A 
depraved digestion will turn wholesome food into a slow poison. 
A like fallacy lurks under Mr. Burder’s stout generalisation that 
organs ‘ favour idleness with regard both to singing and learning 
‘to sing,’ based upon cases of organists playing with a loudness 
disproportioned to the singing voices. This is to allege that 
Christians in general are so singularly constituted that, if only a 
sufficient noise has been made in the church, they hold that God 
has been praised and his service honoured. Is it not perceived 
that the impeachment here lies, not against the organ, but 
against the piety and even the common sense of the religious 
community? But it is so much easier to fall upon a visible and 
defenceless scape-goat than to strike at the deep-seated source of 
an evil! Mr. Feaston’s denunciation of ‘sound without words’ 
involves the same error, and perhaps something beyond. He will 
scarcely contend that mere oral articulation is more essential to 
an act of praise than it is to an act of devotion; for he has an 
inspired psalmist to deal with in that matter. If the emotion 
prompting to the act exist, there is no primd facie reason why 
1t should not as well become audible through an apparatus of 
fingers, keys, and pipes, as through an apparatus of larynx 
palate, and lips. First, let the spirit be born, then let the chan- 
nels of its expression be the best of their kind at command, and 
mingled in the most orderly proportion. If ‘organs jill a place 
‘ with sound without words, it is by no fault of their own ; for 
by their very constitution they are just as able to whisper as to. 
thunder. If the dislike to organ tones mingling at all with 
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human voices be a matter of personal taste, thut is a ‘shifting 
‘ quantity’ quite beside the general issue. 

The truth seems to be that organs can neither make Christians 
nor singers, nor can they hinder the making of either. But of 
all the works of man’s inventive brain in the service of the 
‘divine art,’ none are so worthy as they, by their variety of 
resource, their majestic reserve of power, their docile facility 
under the hands, and sympathetic consonance with the voice of 
man, to be specially consecrated as an aid to ‘the service of song 
‘in the house of the Lord.’ Not, indeed, as an aid to the learn- 
ing of tunes. That process should be accomplished apart from 
the organ, so that the mind and voice may become self-reliant. 
But with this condition fulfilled, a fine instrument, touched by 
the skilled fingers of one in whom skill is subordinated to the 
conscious sacredness of his work, will neither ‘favour idleness’ 
nor ‘fill a place with sound without words.” Having first indi- 
cated the tune to be sung, it will afterwards enrich and dignify 
the singing of it,—supporting the tone, soothing the roughness 
of untrained voices, and especially, with its soft undersong, 
strengthening the harmonies into a fair proportion to the 
strenuous unison of male and female voices. And this it can do 
as if it were charged with the very spirit of the words which are 
rising to heaven with strong human utterance. If this it does 
not do, first try the experiment of reforming your organists and 
touching the dumb lips of your worshippers with praise, and if it 
still fail, abolish it altogether. 

The glance we have now taken at the history and present 
position of Congregational Psalmody, places us in a somewhat 
better position for testing the merits of compilations assuming to 
supply existing wants. We may now inquire a little more closely 
what is, and what should be, the character of the psalm tune of 
to-day. At a time when each religious body considers its own 
collection of tunes to be as needful as its own hymn book, and 
when even single congregations in some cases supply their pecu- 
liar wants,* there will of course be some differences of require- 
ment ; but the conditions of all are sufficiently similar to permit 
the working out of a common type. Two conditions, at any rate, 
are of so general and inclusive a character, that they may be 
taken as covering the whole question. 

First—That the psalm tune of to-day must, in melody and 
parts, be consistent with the true and well-ascertained church 
style. 

“Becund Ih must, in melody and parts, be adapted to the 


* We have before us an admirable collection, lithographed for the sole use of « 
United Presbyterian Church in enterprising Manchester. 
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degree of skill attainable by average members of congrega- 
tions. 

It is well to state at once, that the fidelity to church style, 
mentioned in the first of these requirements, is not to be con- 
founded with that austere purism which affects to ignore and 
exclude all modern modifications of the old methods of writing 
melodies and harmonies. Such exclusion is simply impossible, 
if it were even desirable. We believe that if the secular forms 
of composition had never existed, and if the Church had held a 
monopoly of the use of the art, there would still gradually have 
been developed a more emotional phrasing of tunes, and greater 
freedom in the relative disposition of the parts. If secular music 
has carried this tendency to an extreme, allowable to itself, and 
has even tempted the Church into some excess, it is at least for- 
tunate that a foil thus becomes perpetually present, which helps 
to mark the distinctiveness of the sacred style. It is something 
to have a model not to be followed, such as the Spartan youth 
found in the drunken Helot. For the first feature of truly 
sacred song is, and must ever be, a certain noble restraint, which 
is felt as such, and sustains the consciousness of a spiritual ele- 
ment, controlling and chastening the merely sensuous pleasure. 
An appoggiatura, a trill, or a sentimental gliding of the voice 
through a transient semitone, may each seem to be a trifling 
thing in itself, but their absence, as indicating the restraint in 
question, is by no means a trifle. The same reason condemns 
the use of large jumping intervals for the voice, the grouping of 
a number of notes to one syllable, and the free use of fugue and 
eal that these practices are felt to be false to 
the firm repose proper to the common song of faith, and that 
they subordinate to progressions of sound the clear enunciation 
of sacred words. 

Carrying with us, then, the old tune of the Psalters as, 
after all, the best of models, and conceding all that later 
modes can justly claim, we find that our psalmody should, as 
nearly as possible, be syllabic in division. The use of triple 
measures (rarely adopted by the old composers) necessitates 
more or less of the slurring of notes ; but the runs found in such 
favourite tunes as Alma, Abingdon, and Mount Ephraim, are 
gratuitous vulgarisms, which should be discountenanced by 
neglect. Our model further indicates that while there should 
be due alternation of major and minor, and changes in the 
terminal notes of the lines,* there must also be a marked relation 


* The only fault that we have ever seen charged upon the Old Hundredth 
tune is, that three out of the four terminal notes of the lines required the harmony 
of the tonic triad. The first line, however, may be made to end with the domi- 
nant harmony of the relative minor. 
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of vesponse between the divisions of the tune. There are airs 
in our books, the four lines of which might have emanated from 
four different heads, unacquainted with each other’s work. The 
phrases answer to nothing but to a theory of ‘fortuitous con- 
‘course. Notice, however, the several portions of the tune 
Bremen (‘ Allem Gott,’ Bach), or even of the short air, St. 
Michael's, with its monotonous terminals (Day’s Psalter, 1563), 
or Webbe’s beautiful and popular tune, Melcombe. How the 
lines speak: to each other, through all their diversities, like 
thoughts born of thoughts, and emotions kindled by emotions! 
Doubtless, this character has been first stamped upon church 
song by the early antiphony, and it is one that can never die out 
of purely religious music. It not merely obeys the mental law, 
by which pleasure is derived from ‘likeness in unlikeness,’ but it 
harmonises with the Christian idea of earnestness, of ‘deep 
‘calling unto deep, and of aspiration guided by the Spirit of 
Truth. 

So much of melody. The harmony is scarcely less important 
—certainly not less distinctly marked in the old model. The 
Rev. W. H. Havergal* has ingeniously summarised its features 
under six heads, two only of which, however, need here be speci- 
fied :—1. ‘'Tunefulness of progression in all the parts. 2. Con- 
‘trariety, or obliquity of motion, between the extreme parts.’ 
The old harmonisers, in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
so magnified their office, that they habitually styled themselves the 
composer's of the tunes which they merely arranged. This might 
result partly from adherence to the strict sense of the root-word, 
and partly trom the fact that their trebles, altos, and basses (the 
air being then assigned to the tenor), were, for the most part, 
actual compositions, with affinities to the air, in progression as 
well as in sound. We read their scores with a feeling that they 
had constantly to subdue a too ready reference to the phrases of 
the melody. In some cases, this tendency breaks out in ‘veports ;’ 
that is, in echoes, or returns of portions of the air in the parts. 
In nearly all cases, each of the voices was provided with a tune 
to sing ; yet this was so managed that the resulting chords were 
full, and mainly fundamental ; certain constituents of the deri- 
vative chords—the minor seventh, for instance—being rarely 
used, from some supposed secular association. Nor does this 
clement of tune in the harmonies, if prudently employed, weaken _ 
the proper predominance of the true melody. Like a system of 
satellites, which have a light and motion borrowed from a 
primary orb, these subordinate phrases give back to the melody 
more of interest and beauty than they derived from it. The 
mass of the song by this means becomes homogeneous ; it is 

* Old Church Psalmody: Prefatory Remarks. 
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vital through all its parts; it has not to drag along its path a 
dead-weight of unconnected chords. When harmonies are con- 
stituted upon this principle, one feature that invariably appears 
in them is the above specified ‘ contrariety, or obliquity of move- 
“ment in the extreme parts.’ This is not the effect of the har- 
moniser’s mere choice between two orders of progression. He 
avust write in contrary or oblique movement, or he will make no 
simultaneous melodies. Between the inner parts there may be 
a progression of consecutive thirds or sixths, and they will pro- 
duce a feeling of sensuous sweetness ; but while this lasts, one of 
the two parts ceases to be a melody, and becomes a mere 
pendant to the other. The pleasure resulting from the far 
higher principle of ‘likeness in unlikeness’—as strongly active 
in music as in any other of the arts—forbids the long continu- 
ance of such movement, and demands a general symmetry of 
quite contrary order. Other reasons, pointing to the same con- 
elusion, areof too technical a character to be dealt with here. 

The tuneful progression of the harmonic parts, on which some 
stress has been laid, does not hinder, but rather furthers, the 
fulfilment of the second condition required for the modern 
psalm tune. Any increase of difficulty in execution, from 
melodising the bass, tenor, and alto parts of tunes, will be more 
than counterbalanced by the increased interest which will be felt 
in those parts. The architect does his work with more pleasure 
than the hodman. A tune is always easier than a mere suc- 
cession of aimless intervals. The latter must be entirely read, 
the former more than half reads itself. Occasional passing notes, 
and a free movement of the two inner vocal divisions, will not 
practically be found hindrances to singers of very moderate skill. 
The danger has been in the excess of modulation and syncopa- 
tion, and in abrupt changes to distant keys. These practices 
have rendered such books as Webbe’s Collection, Novello’s 
Psalmist, and the Comprehensive Tune Book—though admirable 
as manuals for professional choirs—unfitted for the new era 
which aims at realising the theory of congregational psalmody. 

Works better adapted to popular powers and wants have 
appeared at a seasonable moment. It is a noticeable circum- 
stance—as showing the close connection between truly congre- 
gational singing and a metrical form of words—that the 
immediate occasion for these works arises out of the issue of the 
congregational and other new hymn books, with copious addi- 
tions from foreign and domestic sources, and with much greater 
variety of metrical division. A similar cause to that which, in 
the days of Luther and Marot, rendered the congregational song 
possible, to-day renders necessary its expansion and improve- 
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ment. This is so far important, as it is against metrical forms 
of words that a party in the Anglican Church, inimical to any 
purely popular and Protestant element within that Church, 
direct their heaviest batteries. Every form of indictment is used 
against these compositions, whose crowning demerit is, that they 
are mostly written by Dissenters. ‘ At the very lowest estimate, 
says Mr. B. St. John B. Joule,* ‘three-fourths of the psalms and 
‘hymns in the Rev. Charles Kemble’s collection are by sectaries 
‘ of all descriptions, from Methodist to Socinian, considerably more 
‘than one-fourth being by Dr. Watts alone. How far the use of 
‘these compositions is agreeable to ecclesiastical propriety, &c., 
‘&c. The same writer frankly admits, that metrical psalmody 
‘is the only kind of music that can be considered really congre- 
‘gational. No system of chanting, however simple its notation, 
‘can aspire to this distinction, for the plain reason that the time 
‘is not uniform. Metrical psalmody overcomes this difficulty, 
‘by allotting to every syllable an equal time and unvarying 
‘accent. And from this it is argued, not that theemusic 
shauld be adapted to the people by the use of metrical forms, 
but that the people should be silenced for the sake of the 
music ! 

Our Nonconformist editors have gone about their work with 
no fear of commination from ‘ high’ quarters. They have even 
braved the prejudice still lingering in quite another direction, 
against the practice of chanting. Copious provision is made by 
each of them for this form of praise, which will gain a firmer 
hold of the affections of worshippers as they gradually acquire 
facility in dealing with the verbal rhythm of the Psalms. The 
Rev. R. W. Dale, in his Preface to Mr. Wright’s compilation, 
alone seems to have any misgiving as to this facility, and he has 
accordingly adopted Mr. Helmore’s plan of printing a definite 
note to each syllable of the Psalms. But, besides that such nota- 
tion cannot represent exactly the minute subdivisions of time 


* Dr. Burney’s virulent folly about the presumption of “ cordwainers and 
tailors” attempting to sing in church is well known, but those who may be 
curious to sce how fierce a polemic may still be indited against congregational 
singing, should read the preface of Mr. Joule to his Book of Chants. The 
scorn poured upon ‘schismatics,’ and ‘ Puritans,’ but especially upon their 
sypmathisers in the Church, who fail to see that, to ‘Sing unto the Lord,’ 
was addressed only to official choirs—is without bounds. Against these 
unfortunate persons the rubrics and canons are hurled with destructive force. 


- € Congregational singing is neither directed nor implied by any of the canons or 


‘rubrics ; indeed, it may be asserted that it is absolutely forbidden, so distinctly 
‘are the duties of the people defined.’ Does not Mr. Joule perceive, that it might 
be wiser not to throw too strong a light upon these beauties of the canon law ? 
But there are people who cannot resist the imposing sound of the word. ‘Mark 
‘you his absolute shall?’ exclaims the astonished Coriolanus. To which 
Comining, with a conclusive air, replies, ‘T'was from the canon!’ 
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formed by the instinctive sense of rhythm, we doubt whether the 
reading of a long series of notes in monotone upon the reciting 
syllable does not practically tend to confuse rather than clarify 
the ideas of an ordinary singer. The sequence of tones in plain 
notation, the words pointed to correspond with the bars, and the 
time of the recitation thrown out by a leading voice, seem to be 
all the external aids that can profitably co-operate with the feel- 
ing of accent existing in moderately educated persons. Regular 
congregational practice under efficient guidance must do the rest, 
and will soon tell upon the more alert and facile minds, who, in 
turn, will assist in training the others. 

e metrical tunes which constitute the bulk of the works 
before us are gathered, with true catholicity of feeling, from all 
sources, new and old ; and they embrace nearly all the materials 
for congregational singing which successive ages have accumu- 
lated. On the whole, they may be placed fearlessly side by side 
with the admirable works of the Rev. W. Mercer, and the Rev. 
W. H. Havergal, which have rendered such excellent service 
within the Church of England ; and they will effectually shelter 
Nonconformity from the sort of amenities to which it has been 
subjected in the matter of psalmody by ritualistic writers.* In 
each case the German chorale music has been largely drawn 
upon, bringing with it a strong reinforcement of new, and espe- 
cially trochaic metres ; and Mr. Wright has inserted some inte- 
resting specimens of untimed melodies extracted from the old 
Sarum Psalter. Probably the collection best adapted to pre- 
sent powers is the enlarged edition of the Congregational 
Church Music, issued by a Weigh-House committee of com- 
pilers. The tunes are well selected, and the harmonies are 
extremely simple, scarcely at all deviating from the principle of 
syllabic partition. 

To musicians, and persons taking an enlightened interest in 
the whole subject of psalmody, the work of Mr. Allon and Dr. 
Gauntlett will come with greater interest. It presents that com- 
bination of learning with thorough apprehension of existing con- 
ditions, which might be expected to produce a model work. 
Knowledge to include, and tact to exclude, are the twin virtues 
of a good compiler, and their union is rare enough to call for 
recognition when found as it here exists. We must credit Mr. 
Allon, who announces his responsibility for the selection, with 
what appears to be an exhaustive knowledge of the treasures of 

* ¢ Till Dissenting bodies began to publish collections of tunes, the many local 
collections, printed by country Churchmen, generally contained a majority of the 
old and .’—Rev. W. H. Havergal. 


‘It is characteristic of schism to hate church music, especially that species of 
it which is styled more particularly chanting.’—Jf. B. St. John B. Joule. 
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the Psalters and Choralbiicher. His historical notes and brief 
biographies at the beginning of the book, approve him the 
Waagen of this department of art, and he has hung his gallery 
with the noblest productions of the ages which he undertakes to 
illustrate. Among these periods, the present century is not 
slighted, and the element of musical archeology is only intro- 
duced so far as it conduces to practical ends. The very form of 
the book is a sign of good editing. It has the size and appear- 
ance of an ordinary hymn-book, and the only defect of this form 
for musical purposes 1s overcome by the staves being carried in 
a continuous line across the two open pages. Dr. Gauntlett has 
co-operated in an equally judicious spirit. In supplying the 
harmonies he has well kept the rein upon his abounding 
ingenuity, and almost suppressed the archaisms which made 
some of his earlier arrangements the admiration and despair of 
simple-minded choirs. His own compositions, of which we have 
counted thirty-eight, inserted mostly to provide for unusual 
metres, are not the least attractive feature of the book. Some 
of them, such as ‘Kelso,’ ‘Maldon,’ ‘Sherwood,’ and ‘St. Bernard,’ 
rise to the highest mood of devotional expression, and realise 
that idea of modern psalmody, which should combine the 
breadth and solidity of Luther with the more impassioned 
phrasing of later melody. The issue of an edition of this book 
in the new Sol-fa notation, and the correction of somewhat 
numerous errors in printing, will render the work all that can be 
desired in the present stage of musical culture. 

Mr. Wright’s collection includes much excellent material,—so 
much that we cannot help wondering how, in these days, it ever 
came to be associated with the baser metal which it will 
unfortunately help to a new currency. If his own judgment 
had not been overborne by an amiable desire to please his 
‘numerous correspondents,’ could he possibly have inserted such 
unworthy rants as ‘New York,’ ‘ New Sabbath,’ ‘ Bourbon,’ and 
‘Nathaniel?’ And what is to be thought of the setting of a 
most solemn hymn on death to an air which requires several 
repetitions of the words ‘and soft,’ separated by pauses, while 
the bass voices are made still more absurdly to ejaculate the 
single word, ‘soft’? Was there ever a more deliberate discom- 
fiture of a serious mental mood? The offence is rather aggra- 
vated than otherwise by the editor’s evident consciousness of the 
absurdity, and his attempt to shelter himself under ‘ the wishes 
of many churches,’ These churches may not be held responsible 
for a ludicrous error which they do not perceive; but the same 
plea will not serve for a consenting editor, who talks of ‘much 
‘that is objectionable” What is this but to give to the past, 
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of which he complains, a veto upon that better future, the 
furtherance of which is the sole excuse for his labours ? 

All this may seem to some a mere matter of taste, to be 
dismissed with the easy-going adage, ‘de gustibus, &c.’ We 
trust it will have been already seen that there is another way of 
viewing it. We have urged on congregations the duty of learn- 
ing to take their part in the church song. But this necessarily 
implies a great responsibility resting on those Christians who, 
by nature and education, already possess the insight which 
should guide the people into methods worthier of God’s service. 
Every gift has its correlative obligation, but this possesses a 
solemn importance, in that it performs its office in the very 
light of the Shekinah. And the obligation is one, not merely 
involving active exertion, but an inflexible adherence to such 
music as is known to be best in kind, and best for the specific 
occasion. As it is more clearly perceived that the honour of 
God is concerned, as well as the personal edification of the 
worshipper, the feeling embodied in the old Levitical law of 
the perfection of sacrifice will revive. The new dispensation 
did not supersede the old, that its freedom might become the 
license of indifference; nor should the unwritten ‘law of love’ 
be more tolerant of an offering of the halt and blind, than 
was the code directly dictated from Heaven. If the free Pro- 
testant churches of England act in this direction from high 
motives of conscience, they may carry out its dictates without 
fear of compromising their popular privileges in the conduct 
of worship, or of abating one iota of spiritual fervour. 


Arr. VI.—Life of the Right Hon. William Pitt. By Fart Srannore. 
Vols. I.—IV. London: Murray, 1861. 


A BIoGRAPHY of Pitt, not unworthy of his fame, might have 
been expected in this generation, and has long been a literary 
desideratum. His life and career may be surveyed in the full 
yet sober light of history ; they are illustrated from innumerable 
sources, and our estimate of them is not liable to disturbance 
from personal prepossession or animosity. As the drama of 
events in which he was an actor unfolds itself completely before 
us, we behold him from a fairer point of view than could have 
been reached by any of his contemporaries ; yet though suffi- 
ciently distant from him to judge his character with calm 
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impartiality, we are still sufficiently near his period to see, so 
to speak, his living features. This is just the moment at which 
the biographer can seize a perfect likeness of his subject, and 
if he possesses capacity and: genius, and the life he portrays be 
of lasting interest, his work may prove of the highest value.’ 
In an age of intellectual activity like this, it is somewhat strange 
that so fair an opportunity should have been hitherto quite 
neglected, and that several excellent records of Pitt have not 
before this been given to the public. Yet the fact is that, with 
the exception of the brilliant and powerful sketch of Macaulay— 
and even this is a mere epitome—no work of the kind has ever 
been attempted before the appearance of the present volumes. 
Of course we are aware that in the last generation, both Gifford 
and Tomline published books which were called by courtesy 
Lives of Pitt ; but dull periods of unmeaning adulation, puffed 
out with plagiarisms from annual registers, are in no sense 
worthy of the name of biography ; and besides, had these writers 
had the ability to mark out the individuality of their subject, 
they hardly possessed sufficient materials. No life of Pitt, 
worth a moment’s study, or even deserving the appellation, 
has forestalled the work we are about to notice; and hitherto, 
accordingly, the historical student had to form for himself, and 
by his own researches, an estimate of one of the most remark- 
able personages who moved on the stage of the last century. 
The subject which Lord Stanhope has selected is thus oppor- 
‘tune and almost untouched ; and, in addition to these great 
advantages, he possesses several peculiar qualifications for 
writing the life of the great minister. He is thoroughly versed 
in the general history of England and Europe in the last 
century, and he evidently has devoted peculiar attention to the 
working of our Parliamentary Constitution. As a member of 
the House of Lords, he has had the means of collecting many 
traditions of Pitt which linger around the precincts of West- 
minster; and being, moreover, nearly connected with Pitt’s 
family through an ancestor’s marriage, he has been, so to speak, 
admitted into the circle which was best acquainted with the 
subject of his biography. In addition, his literary talents are 
unquestionable ; he possesses the gift of easy narrative, and his 
method and judgment are usually good ; while his style, though 
by no means eloquent or striking, is very pleasing, simple, and 
popular. Accordingly, when we opened these volumes we 
expected much from such a concurrence of favourable circum- 
-stances and intellectual capacity ; and though, if we look at the 
book throughout, we have been in some respects disappointed, 
we gladly admit that it well deserves the attention of the historical 
DD2 
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student, and will fully repay a careful perusal. Its chief 
excellence is its graceful narrative of the political events of 
Pitt’s career in what may be called its first stage, for here Lord 
Stanhope has shown much skill in bringing out the facts and cir- 
cumstances which bear specially on the statesman’s policy, and 
give us a clue to his historical character. Its conclusions, too, 
are usually sound, though sometimes. marked with a courtly 
Toryism which we cannot accept as political wisdom, and some- 
times tending to questionable panegyric ; and a certain calmness 
and breadth of view distinguishes most of its author’s opinions. 
On the other hand, it is decidedly wanting in deep historical 
insight and imagination, and it fails accordingly in reviving the 
genius of the age in which Pitt appeared on the scene; in 
vividly reproducing the vicissitudes of his career, and in giving 
us clear and satisfactory knowledge of his real nature as a man 
and a politician. We had hoped, too, that it would have 
afforded a great deal of new and important information with 
respect to the private life of Pitt, especially in his early years ; 
but in this hope we have been disappointed, in consequence 
mainly of Bishop Tomline, who, after writing his stupid book, 
destroyed the mass of his patron’s correspondence. 

As we cannot examine these volumes in detail, in conse- 
quence of our narrow limits, we shall try and give our readers 
a sketch of what we think were the real characteristics of William 
Pitt, as an orator and a statesman. He was born in 1759, the 
second son of the great Lord Chatham, and of a lady of the: 
House of Grenville. It has always occurred to us as somewhat 
strange, that while so many conflicting estimates have been formed 
of his moral and intellectual character, no attempt has been 
made to find a clue to it through the principle of hereditary 
transmission. We. venture to think that the peculiar qualities 
which marked Lord Chatham and his wife’s family were 
curiously intermingled in his celebrated son; and, developed 
of course by the influences of education, of association, and 
-of close relationship, may be traced throughout his general 
conduct. A lofty, magnanimous, liberal nature, imperious to 
equals, reverential to superiors, a most noble and commanding 
manner, a singular aptitude to oratorical gesture, and a power 
of sarcasm never surpassed—these were common alike to Chatham 
and his son; but Chatham added to them a faculty of reading 
characters and understanding events which he did not transmit 
‘to his illustrious offspring. On the other hand, a methodical 
accuracy, a’ power of arranging masses of details, and a prone- 
ness to study politics as a science, conjoined with a certain 
indifference to opinion, and want of insight into human nature, 
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distinguished two generations of Grenvilles; and anyone ac- 
quainted with Pitt’s career must at once remark how parts of 
his conduct bear tokens of an affinity with these qualities. 
As surely as we mark the stamp of Chatham in the minister 
who scorned the menaces of the coalition, yet yielded too much 
to George the Third, in the generous and somewhat trusting 
politician who hoped to conquer Ireland by benefits, and in the 
orator who silenced adversaries by a glance, so surely we trace 
the Grenville influence in the economic policy of Pitt, in the 
perfect method of his-Budget speeches, and in the manner with 
which he attempted to deal with the problem of the French 
Revolution. Other facts must of course be taken into account; 
but we are inclined to believe that the best method of under- 
standing the character of Pitt is to take note of the hereditary 
influences which appear so remarkably prominent in it. 

Be this as it may, we cannot doubt that Chatham exercised. 
great influence in moulding Pitt’s intellectual tendencies, and 
even in inspiring parts of his policy. The child was educated 
mainly by his father ; and being, as all accounts agree, extremely 
precocious from his earliest years, and having extraordinary 
capacity for learning, we may feel assured that Chatham’s teach- 
ing must have sunk deeply into his mind and formed the 
principle of much of his conduct. It is well known how the 
aged orator was wont to instruct his youthful charge in the arts 
of declamation and rhetoric ; how he trained him from the first 
for the House of Commons; and how he directed the course of 
his studies with a view to success in a deliberative assembly. 
This culture must have deeply affected a mind admirably suited. 
to it, and in some degree accounts for the triumphs which Pitt 
achieved from the very first as a great debater and orator in 
Parliament. It appears to us, too, although the point has not 
perhaps been dwelt on enough, that we should ascribe to. 
paternal precept the strong resemblance between some features: 
of Pitt’s statemanship and that of his father. It is certain 
that the projects of Parliamentary Reform which Pitt advocated 
in his early years were almost identical with those of Chatham ; 
that the celebrated measure of 1784, by which India was 
governed down to our time, was alike in principle to a plan 
of administration which Chatham conceived twenty years pre- 
viously ; and that even as early as 1759 the mind of Chatham 
had come to the conclusion that Ireland should be incorporated 
with Great Britain, the result subsequently contemplated by 
the Union. If we add to these facts that Chatham and Pitt 
agreed in a distrust of the Whig oligarchy, who had been 
supreme since 1688, and sought to balance it by the King 
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and the people, we cannot suppose that this marked 
affinity in general views and particular conclusions was owin: 

chiefly to other causes than those of paternal advice an 

instruction. 

In one respect we may reasonably surmise that Pitt learned 
from his father’s example to avoid a serious error in his policy; 
and that this experience will mainly account for one remarkable 
difference between them. The glory of Chatham was due in 
part to the lofty disinterestedness of his early years, to his 
reputation for spotless patriotism, and to. his firm allegiance 
to the cause of England without regard to any other considera- 
tion. In an evil hour for his splendid fame, he was led away 
by an error of judgment and a superstitious reverence for his 
Sovereign, to ally himself with that odious faction who, under 
the name of the “King’s friends” disturbed the harmony of 
the Constitution, and made the first years of the reign of George 
the Third a very repulsive passage in our history. From that 
time his reputation declined, and at length sank almost to 
nothingness ; and, after having been unhappily identified with 
a course of policy of which he disapproved, the great statesman 
at the close of his career was well nigh powerless in the national 
counsels. It is surely not unreasonable to conjecture that the 
spectacle of this remarkable fall was not thrown away in the 
wonderful boy who was bent on equalling his father’s renown ; 
and may have led him to his fixed resolve to keep clear from 
the slightest connection with the “King’s friends” in any 
administration. At least it is certain that, although Pitt in- 
herited much of the extreme reverence which his father always 
displayed towards his Sovereign, he steadily shunned that tribe 
of politicians who surrounded the throne of George the Third, 
and carried out his secret behests; and that when, as minister, 
he had risen to power, he put an end to this ignoble faction. 
Nay, even from the first Pitt declared peremptorily that he 
never would coalesce with Lord North, the very Coryphzus of 
the “King’s friends ;” and we cannot but think that this 
determination may have been owing to a review of the causes 
which had deeply injured the character of Chatham. As is well 
known, however it originated, this resolution of Pitt was most 
useful to him; he never forfeited even for an instant by any 
sinister alliance with a Camarilla, his reputation for mag- 
nanimous patriotism ; and though never loved so much as his 
father, he was perhaps even more esteemed and respected than 
the “Great Commoner ” at any period. 

Connection with Parliamentary society, and an excellent 
education at Cambridge, were also influences that had a share in. 
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‘forming Pitt’s intellectual structure. From earliest boyhood he 
was wont to attend the debates in the Houses of Lords and Com- 
mons; and we know, from an oft-recorded anecdote, with what 
attention he followed the arguments and analysed the statements 
of their leading orators. This practice tended to develope won- 
derfully the skill of Parliamentary fence in Pitt; it trained him 
for the ordeal of debate before he entered the walls of St. 
Stephen ; and perhaps also it led him to form an over-estimate 
of oratorical accomplishments compared with more solid qualities 
of statesmanship. At Cambridge, under the tuition of Tomline, 
he seems to have acquired most of the learning which he ever 
had the leisure to master. As regards mere knowledge, the 
teaching of Chatham was probably in a great degree superficial, 
however inestimable in other respects; but Pitt at Cambridge 
certainly went through an admirable course of mental discipline, 
and amassed a great deal of valuable information. He became 
an extraordinary mathematician for his years—a study eminently 
calculated to bring out that faculty of order and logical method 
which we think he derived from his mother’s family. He was 
also well read in the principal classics; and the habit he gave 
himself at this time, of translating striking passages from their 
works in free English and viva voce, undoubtedly added to his 
native fluency, and made him a ready master of language. What 
also is not a little remarkable, he became at Cambridge really 
well versed in the new science of political economy; he saturated 
his mind with the doctrines of Adam Smith ; and to this influ- 
ence, acting on an intellect of a singularly broad and reflective 
cast, we may ascribe in a great degree the most felicitous schemes 
of his policy. At Cambridge, however, and indeed throughout 
youth, he was always somewhat too much of a recluse ; nor was 
he apparently led to cultivate the society of his equals, or to 
sympathise with them ; and the consequence was, that he grew 
up with a somewhat austere and unbending manner, and without 
much insight into human character. In this respect defective 
training increased probably a natural defect; and in his 
chequered and eventful career the result was seen in a con- 
spicuous manner. 

Such were the hereditary and other influences which, acting 
on a remarkable youth, made Pitt what he was at the age of 
twenty. At this dawn of manhood, his moral character, and 
even his intellectual development, had become completely defined 
and settled ; and few persons have changed less in consequence 
of the lessons of experience. Like the mythical goddess who 
sprang into life with a full measure of strength and capacity, he 
appeared on the scene with his great faculties and even acquire- 
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ments nearly at their best ; and what he was in 1781 he re- 
mained down to 1806, notwithstanding a seeming revolution in 
his character. This is, therefore, perhaps the fitting place at 
which, if possible, to trace the lines and note the marks of his 
individuality, since of Pitt we think it was specially true that the 
boy was the genuine father of the man, and his subsequent acts 
in a great degree are due to his early training and habits. When 
he entered Parliament in 1781 he brought to that assembly a 
lofty ambition entirely superior to vulgar cupidity, a sincere 
and scrupulous love of country, a strong affection for our free 
constitution, and a dignified purity of life and manners that had 
scorned and subdued all youthful vices. Conjoined to these great 
and shining qualities was a certain severity and stateliness of 
temper which erred decidedly on the side of pride, and a cold- 
ness of nature and inexperience of the world which, if not 
strange in an ordinary youth, appeared remarkable in a son of 
Chatham. Intellectually, Pitt was already a debater and speaker 
capable of high efforts ; he possessed already a complete mastery 
over the art of swaying an audience by eloquence ; and he had 
added to the ordinary accomplishments of the highest polite 
education of the day a solid and even a profound acquaintance 
with the great writers on political science. But of Europe 
generally and foreign politics he had hardly any knowledge what- 
ever ; nor could the traditions he may have acquired from his 
father on this important subject have been of much use to a 
young politician in the latter years of the last century, In per- 
son, Pitt at twenty possessed every gift needed to a Parliamentary 
speaker. His figure was slight, but noble and commanding ; his 
gesture stately, imposing, and harmonious; his countenance, 
though somewhat hard and cold, was singularly pregnant with 
sarcastic power ; and his voice, trained by assiduous exercise, was 
full, sonorous, and admirably fitted to convey his fluent and 
unbroken diction. 

Pitt entered Parl®ment, as is well known, towards the close 
of our struggle with America. The period was one of much 
national peril, for foreign foes were already reckoning on the 
approaching ruin of the British Empire, and had formed a 
powerful coalition against us ; while at home, Ireland was in a 
state of revolution, and clamours of discontent and distress were. 
rising against our cardinal institutions. De Grase and Washing- 
ton were wresting from us the finest of our colonial possessions ; 
the combined fleets of France and Spain had ridden in triumph. 
in the British Channel, and were striving to pluck our flag from 
Gibraltar ; the volunteers of Dungannon were arming ; and the. 
extravagance, the corruption, and the incompetence of the 
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Government had aroused in England the wrath of the people. 
Three distinct parties existed in Parliament :—the Government, 
backed by the King’s friends, and a diminishing mass of the 
country gentry, with Lord North its unwilling head; the Whig 
connection, consisting chiefly of the Revolution families and their 
dependents, and illustrious with the names of Fox and Burke; and 
the old following of Chatham and Shelburne, made up partly of 
extreme Whigs, and partly of disappointed Tories, but also boast- 
ing some men of ability. These last two parties had nominally 
coalesced against the shaking administration of Lord North, and 
were pressing it hard in a vehement struggle ; but although they 
agreed in denouncing the war, and in visiting the Government 
with equal censure, considerable differences existed between them. 
Independently of a personal dislike which Fox and Shelburne 
bore to each other, the Whigs were averse to Parliamentary Re- 
form ; and though ready enough to thiwart George the Third, :cared 
little for really popular measures ;: wherevs, party. which 
Shelburne directed were steady advocates of :a Reform in the 
Representation, of retrenchment in the inierest of- the tax-payer, 
and of an increase of democratic influence. Thus, notwithstand- 
ing a present unanimity, the opposition was divided within itself ; 
and a sound observer might already predict that its seeming 
harmony would not be permanent. 

As might have been expected from his family ties, and indeed 
from his political ideas, Pitt joined the Shelburne section of the 
opposition, and soon became its most prominent champion. 
Within twelve months from his taking his seat, he had achieved 
extraordinary success as a debater, and had gained the applause 
and respect of the House for his manly tone and independent 
bearing. His first speech was delivered on the occasion of 
Burke’s Bill on the Civil List—a measure of economic reform 
inaugurated by that great politician, to check the influence of the 
Crown, and to close a source of corrupt patronage. Though Pitt 
rose, according to Lord Stanhope, under circumstances of peculiar 
embarrassment, he at once attracted the attention of the House 
by his fine voice and commanding manner; and even in this his 
maiden speech he displayed powers of retort and argument, of 
answering objections and grappling with opponents, confined 
usually to experienced debaters. A series of efforts of a similar 
kind, not, as Mr. Massey correctly observes, the set speeches of a 
gaudy rhetorician, but vigorous specimens of reasoning and de- 
clamation, soon fixed his oratorical reputation, and within a few 
months from his first essay, he had won a chief rank among Par- 
liamentary speakers. It is well known how Burke exclaimed on 
hearing one of these youthful displays, ‘He is already achip of 
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‘ the block of Chatham’; how Fox welcomed him as ‘a leader 
‘of the House’; and how this judgment was even from the first 
-confirmed by the fiat of Horace Walpole. The views enunciated 
in these speeches besides, and the tone of mature reflection 
which marked them, were quite as admirable as their language 
and manner. In this first session, Pitt took his stand on the 
principles of Economic Reform and of a Reform in the Repre- 
sentation ; he advocated great reductions in expenditure, and the 
substitution of new seats in counties for rotten and nomination 
boroughs ; and he brought to the discussion of these questions a 
breadth of view, a moderation of tone, and a fulness and accuracy 
of information which at once stamped him as a real statesman. 
Already the critic might have exclaimed in reference to this 
wonderful youth what Cicero said of the wise Roman, ‘Quanta 
‘gravitas in vultu, quantum pondus in verbis, quam nihil non 
consileratiim ‘prettibat ex ore!’ The loftiness, too, and the man- 
liness df his bezritig’ reminded his ‘hearers of his illustrious father ; 
‘and’old poltticians already prédieted that the ‘Great Commoner’ 
would revive ‘ai his offspring. 

On the dissolution of Lord North’s Administration, Pitt was 
sought for as a recruit by Lord Rockingham, and was offered the 
place of Vice-Treasurer of Ireland. To a poor M.P. just turned 
twenty-two such an offer, with a salary of £5,000 a year, might 
well have appeared munificent and tempting, especially as the 
veteran Burke did not obtain a more lucrative office. But, 
whether from a consciousness of his powers, or whether, as we 
think more probable, from a strong dislike to the Whig oligarchy, 
Pitt declined to accept the proffered post, declaring, with 
emphasis, that he would not be satisfied with any position lower 
than the Cabinet. Whether prudent or not at the time it was 
made, this resolve was fortunate to Pitt in its result, for it satis- 
fied the country of his lofty disinterestedness ; and being excused 
by the promise of his talents, it raised his reputation in the 
House of Commons. During the short rule of the Rockingham 
‘Government, Pitt strengthened his connection with the Shelburne 
party, which gave the Whigs but a dubious support ; and when, 
after the death of Lord Rockingham, Lord Shelburne was 
directed to form an Administration, the youthful orator saw his 
wish fulfilled, long before probably he could have expected, and 
at the age of twenty-three obtained the great office of Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. It is needless to say that this extraordinary 
rise was due in part to the strong regard which the Prime 
Minister bore to Chatham, and in part to his own deficiency in 
adherents; but it is a clear proof of the conspicuous position 
which Pitt had already acquired in Parliament that the choice 
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was not considered ridiculous, and was even accepted with 
satisfaction. 

As Lord Shelburne’s Chancellor of the Exchequer, Pitt gave 
an example of that rare knowledge of party tactics and the feel- 
ings of the House of Commons which distinguished him during 
his whole career, and contrasted strongly with his evident want 
of much experience useful to a statesman. The Shelburne party 
being very weak, and that of the Whigs, now led by Fox, being 
openly hostile to the Government, the Premier proposed to 
negociate with Lord North and to enter into a coalition with 
him. This scheme would at once have secured to the Govern- 
ment a great number of present votes ; it was, in fact, the exact 
expedient which Fox and Burke adopted subsequently, with 
what consequences is well known; and to many persons it 
appeared promising and unattended with any evil contingency. 
But Pitt, with a real insight into the sources of party strength 
and constitutional government, declined to have anything to do 
with a plan which could only gain votes by a severance of the 
ties which bind together political connections, and would ulti- 
mately tend to discredit its authors. He distinctly refused to 
negociate with Lord North, and looking at what occurred 
afterwards, we cannot doubt the wisdom of his refusal. 

The Shelburne Administration was so short-lived that Pitt had 
hardly any opportunity to show his powers as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. But as an orator he was quite supreme among the 
occupants of the Treasury benches ; and in the conflict which he 
now sustained against the genius of Burke and Fox he was 
acknowledged as their not unsuccessful rival. These distin- 
guished men soon adopted the course which Pitt had wisely and 
honourably shunned, and involved their followers in a political 
alliance which led gradually to momentous consequences. Of 
the three parties in the House of Commons that of Pitt and 
Shelburne was decidedly the weakest ; although in office it was 
not equal to those either of Fox or Lord North; and it was 
far inferior to both united. If a coalition, therefore, could be 
formed between the Whigs and the followers of Lord North, the 
Shelburne Government was evidently doomed, and the Opposi- 
tion would succeed it in office. But could Fox and the Rocking- 
ham Whigs—who for years had denounced the American war, 
inveighed against the conductors of it, and based their claim to 
power on the ground that Lord North’s mode of government was 
illegitimate—unite with the men they had recently condemned, 
and, forgetting their cherished pledges and principles, become 
partners in policy and place with the objects of their righteous 
indignation? Would not such a coalition be a disruption of the 
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bonds of political, nay, social morality? Would it not infallibly 
disgust the country, and perhaps even the House of Commons ? 
And would it not ultimately recoil upon its authors upon the 
occasion of a general election? Pitt, viewing the question in this 
light, had wisely yielded to these considerations; but Fox, 
though his point of view was the same, arrived unfortunately at 
a different conclusion. Whether from inferior party tactics, or 
from his personal aversion to Shelburne, or, as some say, from 
deference to Burke, he made overtures to Lord North; and the 
result was, that the great Whig party and the mass of the Tories 
and King’s friends, without any principle in common, without an 
object of positive statesmanship, and solely in order to over- 
throw a Government, coalesced against the Shelburne Adminis- 
tration. 

The immediate result of this alliance was of course to place 
Lord Shelburne and Pitt in a great minority in the House of 
Commons, and to array against them an overwhelming opposi- 
tion. The young Minister was now vehemently assailed by 
North in flank and Fox in front; and a numerous host of Par- 
liamentary followers gave weight to the onset of these veteran 
leaders. But the result was also to bring the King, who on every 
ground detested the Coalition, into close relation with the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and to inspire him with extreme con- 
fidence in the rising statesman who had scorned to adopt the 
factious policy pursued by the Opposition. From this juncture 
we may date the regard which existed between George III. and 
Pitt—aregard which continued unbroken for years—and which led 
the King a few months afterwards to raise a youth in spite of his 
inexperience to the highest honour open to a subject. Moreover, 
as Pitt had sagaciously expected, the Coalition proved very 
unpopular, and was generally considered by right thinking men 
as a factious and even a dishonest expedient. It alienated at 
once, as Lord Macaulay has observed, a large mass of Tories from 
North, and a large mass of Whigs from Fox, who did not choose 
to transfer their allegiance to political principle at the nod of 
their leaders; and it shocked the confidence of many consti- 
tuencies in the representatives who had seemed to betray them. 
These signs of the times were not lost on Pitt, who seems to have 
had a peculiar insight into all that relates to Parliamentary 
government ; and his great topic in debate at this time was a 
steady denunciation of the Coalition and its authors. Though 
baffled over and over again, and left in a minority at the will of 
Fox, the young Minister never lost an opportunity to attract 
public attention to the cause; and the country began to sym- 
pathise with him as with haughty accents he ‘forbade the banns, 
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‘in the name of the public weal of England, of that inauspicious 
‘and ill-omened union.’ 

Ere long, however, it was impossible to resist the strength of 
the Coalition in Parliament. A vote against the preliminaries of 
the peace with France, Spain, and the United States, which 
illustrated with peculiar clearness the inconsistency of Fox and 
his party, who had always condemned the war with America, 
drove Pitt and Shelburne out of office. The King, justly incensed 
with the Coalition, considering North as a traitorous friend, and 
Fox as an oligarchic dictator, proposed to Pitt the formation of 
a Government, and actually offered him the place of Premier, 
These volumes contain the correspondence on the subject, which, 
though not of any peculiar interest, shows plainly that Pitt had 
reflected on his position, was indisposed to climb into power as a 
‘ King’s friend,’ or a second Lord Bute, and had made up his 
mind to bide his time and await the ultimate verdict of the nation. 
He declined respectfully the proffered honour ; and, thereupon, as 
the Coalition possessed an enormous majority in Parliament, the 
King, greatly against his will, was forced to call Fox and North to 
his counsels. A Government, under the nominal guidance of the 
Duke of Portland as first Minister, but really under the control of 
Fox, was imposed upon the reluctant sovereign ; it appeared 
all-powerful in both Houses; and Pitt, with an inconsiderable 
minority, composed of the outgoing Shelburne party and of 
staunch personal friends and adherents, was driven to the cold 
shade of Opposition. Though his chance of office appeared 
remote, and he was actually meditating a return to the Bar, to 
which he had been nominally called, his attitude of proud self- 
confidence was unchanged ; he continued, in haughty and telling 
Janguage, to inveigh against the apostasy of the Coalition; and 
the applause of the House was echoed by the nation as, in a 
felicitous quotation, he contrasted the spotless purity of his 
political conduct, his ‘ self-resignation to honest poverty,’ with 
the triumph of his foes achieved by tergiversation. 

This conduct of Pitt was doubtless prompted, in some degree, 
by disinterested honour, and in part by a just appreciation of 
‘the dislike which England bore to Coalitions;’ and, although 
assuredly he could not have anticipated the strange results it was 
to develope, it was marked with high political wisdom. It won 
for him the respect of the King, who, if disappointed to find that 
Pitt would not become a mere nominee, could not fail to recog- 
nis¢ his political probity, had already placed much confidence in 
him, and was prepossessed in favour of the purity and rectitude 
of his moral character. It raised him high in the estimation of 
the nation, who, recalling the days when the ‘Great Commoner, 
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in spite of factious opposition and corruption, restored to England 
her ancient renown, believed his likeness was revived in the son, 
who had thrown office and pelf to the winds for the sake of keep- 
ing to constitutional rules, and was now confronting an unpopular 
Government, discredited by its political dishonesty. The Crown 
and the people thus concurred in looking to Pitt as the hope of 
England ; and his reputation was further increased by the magic 
of his youthful ability, and by his great oratorical distinction. 
An occasion was not slow to arise which brought these important 
powers in the State in direct conflict with the existing Govern- 
ment, under circumstances very unfavourable to it, and which 
proved to Pitt the avenue to fortune. By his celebrated Bill for 
the Administration of India, Fox managed at once to exasperate 
the King and to rouse the indignation of the people ; and unmis- 
takeable symptoms appeared that, however powerful in the 
House of Commons, the Coalition was detested by the country. 
The King, seizing the opportunity, contrived by a secret stretch 
of influence, which, although reprehensible in the extreme, was 
safe in the actual state of opinion, to defeat the Ministry in the 
House of Lords. The seals were wrested from Fox and Lord 
North; and Pitt was ordered to form an Administration, he 
being of course First Lord of the Treasury. The young states- 
man, who perceived clearly that the voice of the nation was in 
his favour, did not hesitate to accept the important trust, and, 
backed by the Court and the wishes of the people, he assumed 
the post of Prime Minister of England, in the face of a Par- 
liamentary majority and of a baffled and infuriated Opposition. 
The next few months in the career of Pitt are, we think, his 
greatest triumph asa statesman. It is well known with what 
fearless intrepidity and consummate talent he opposed the Coali- 
tion; how almost unaided he encountered such men as Fox, 
_ Burke, Sheridan, and North, sustained as they were by a large 
majority ; how by degrees he reduced the ranks of the Opposi- 
tion that had talked of impeachment ; how at the right moment 
he dissolved Parliament and appealed to the country in favour 
of his Administration; and how the general election of 1784 
broke up the phalanx of Fox and North, and placed Pitt at the 
head of affairs, with ampler powers than had ever been wielded 
by any minister since Sir Robert Walpole. In looking back at 
this memorable juncture, the judgment is apt to be carried away 
by the spectacle of such remarkable success; and, with the 
undiscriminating eulogists of Pitt, to ascribe the issue entirely 
to the genius and admirable skill of the young Minister. The 
result of this is not only to involve the administration of Pitt 
from the outset in a halo of strange and bewildering splendour, 
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but to throw forward on all his career the brilliance of this con- 
fusing lustre, and to blind us to some of his real characteristics. 
Now, it is quite certain that in the three years between 1781-84, 
Pitt had given proofs of remarkable powers as an orator and 
tactician in Parliament, and in some respects had deservedly 
earned a reputation for virtue and wisdom. His speeches were 
splendid, his disinterestedness certain, his public probity noble 
and striking ; he had shown a promise of a course of policy which 
was marked with broad and liberal views ; and his conduct in 
some remarkable instances had evinced peculiar patriotism and 
discretion, conjoined with a fearless and magnanimous resolution. 
Such qualities, however, illustrious as they were, were not the 
only or the chief cause of this unexampled and brilliant success ; 
nor were they guarantees that his statesmanship, in difficult 
junctures that required experience, administrative genius, and a 
ripe acquaintance with the international relations of Europe, 
would prove adequate to the occasion. For, independently of 
other causes apart from the real merits of Pitt, the principal 
cause of the events of 1784 was the original error of the Coali- 
tion made worse by a very unpopular policy ; and the triumphs 
which Pitt had hitherto achieved were owing to his oratorical 
renown, his perfect knowledge of the feeling of Parliament, his 
unsullied probity, and his love of the Constitution,—inestimable 
excellences beyond a doubt, yet not all the requirements of a 
Premier. 

From 1784 10 1806, with the exception of the brief interval 
when Addington filled the office of Premier, the Government of 
England devolved upon Pitt, and death alone removed him from 
this position. It would be beside our present purpose, and in- 
deed impossible within our limits, to trace his career in all its 
details ; so our observations must be confined to the general 
characteristics of his policy. Looking broadly at the series of 
years between 1784 and 1806, they form, so far as regards this 
country, two quite distinct historical epochs, divided by great 
and peculiar differences. During the first period of Pitt’s 
Administration, Great Britain was in profound peace, recover- 
ing, nay, even increasing in strength, although she had lost her 
American colonies, progressing in a conspicuous manner in newly- 
discovered sources of opulence, and on the whole contented and 
loyal. It was a bright interlude of improvement and repose 
between two dark and tragic eras ; and while it continued, the 
advancement of England was in the highest degree remarkable. 
But to these years of promise succeeded a -period of national 
convulsion and excitement, and on the whole of national suffer- 
ing, in which the growing prosperity of the empire was in part 
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retarded, and in part stopped; in which the impulse of revolu- 
tionary passion reacted strongly on opinion here, inflamed parties 
to a fierce hostility, and directly tended to render the Executive 
suspicious and irritated against its opponents ; and in which, not- 
withstanding some glorious triumphs, the renown of England 
asa military power was eclipsed entirely by her ancient rival. If 
down to the war of 1793 the Minister was able to congratulate 
Parliament on the rising wealth, the diminishing taxation, and 
the quiet of England at home and abroad, the years which followed 
were melancholy witnesses to the exhaustion of the resources of 
the people, to an extravagant increase of the national burdens, to 
a long train of coercive precautions against violent insurrectiona: 
movements, to mutinies at the Nore and rebellions in Ireland, 
and to the enormous aggrandisement of France, notwithstand- 
ing all our efforts to reduce her—an aggrandisement for which 
such naval victories as even St. Vincent, the Nile, and Trafalgar 
could form no real and lasting compensation. 

Such being the contrast between these periods, we may well 
suppose that the kind of faculties which were calculated to 
govern with success at the one, would not necessarily be fitted to 
steer the vessel of the State in the troubles of the other. And 
this, we think, was emphatically the case in regard to the states- 
man who, throughout these years, was, so far as a single person 
could be, the guiding genius of the British Empire. Before the 
outbreak of the French Revolution, and the mighty events which 
marked its progress, the main points for a Minister’s attention 
were the internal government and administration of the Empire 
when in a state of complete repose, as contradistinguished from 
its foreign relations, or a its needs in a season of disturbance. 
The great questions before Parliament, nay, almost the only 

uestions for statesmanship, were the Constitution required for 
tdia, the development of our resources at home, the re-adjust- 
ment and settlement of our finances, and the course to pursue 
when George III. became suddenly bereft of his reason. Now 
these were exactly the class of subjects with respect to which 
such a man as Pitt, especially considering his studies and asso- 
ciations, would be almost certain to achieve success ; and Pitt’s 
success in the actual result was not only acknowledged generally 
at the time, but commands the applauding judgment of History. 
His profound insight into Parliamentary Government and into 
the feelings of the House of Commons, with, perhaps, ideas 
derived from his father, enabled him to construct a Constitution 
for India which, while it avoided the unpopularity of increasing 
indefinitely the patronage of the Crown, brought, nevertheless, 
the administration of that empire within the scope of our institu- 
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tions, and made it subject to the fullest responsibility. His 
thorough knowledge of economic science, and his habits of 
usefully applying that knowledge, originated, doubtless, his great 
schemes of uniting England and France by commerce, and of 
breaking down the restrictive barriers which shut out Ireland 
from the trade of the Empire. The same knowledge inspired 
his policy of reducing prohibitory Customs’ duties, of looking to 
the increase of consumption as the means of redressing a diminu- 
tion of taxation, and of disregarding the absurd distinctions in 
prejudice of all Excise duties ; and although his peculiar plan of 
a Sinking Fund has been condemned by subsequent thinkers, 
the general scheme of his financial administration, especially his 
reforms in the collection of the Revenue, have been commended 
by men of all parties. So too, to his real regard for the Consti- 
tution, and his hearty dislike of arbitrary doctrines, we may well 
ascribe his judicious course in reference to the Regency Question, 
although, doubtless, his own interests may in this matter have 
guided his conduct. In all these respects, the policy of Pitt was 
what might have been expected from him ; and it brought out 
in the clearest relief the bright side of his genius as a states- 
man. 

Independently, too, of the just fame which Pitt acquired by 
his merits in three years, not a few circumstances concurred to 
enhance his reputation as it were by accident. Against the 
expectation of all who had prophesied the decline of England 
upon the loss of her American colonies, the nation grew in 
wealth and prosperity, and public opinion attributed to the 
minister that these auguries were happily falsified. The ma- 
jority which Pitt commanded in Parliament, besides the unques- 
tionable tenor of his policy, removed from George III. the 
temptation of governing through indirect means ; the Executive 
was so strong legitimately, that it did not require illegitimate 
aids ; and Pitt accordingly had the credit of utterly extinguishing 
the ‘King’s friends, —a result he certainly had at heart, but which, 
in part, was due to his situation. These were not trifling titles 
to popularity ; but, perhaps, the principal cause that Pitt was so 
respected at this period was the factious and reckless conduct of 
the Opposition, which by contrast enhanced his dignified attitude, 
and reflected much discredit on their leaders. When we bear in 
mind that the French Treaty, and the Resolutions of Free Trade 
with Ireland, were denounced by Burke, who had spent years in 
inculcating an analogous policy,—and that Fox, the repre- 
sentative of the Whigs of 1688, in his opposition to the Regency 
Bill, proclaimed theories of Divine Right,—we can understand 
what reflecting minds must have thought of such dishonest 
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inconsistency, and in what degree the fame of the statesman, 
who scorned such self-stultification as this, was increased in all the 
centres of opinion. Add to this, that although not augmented 

rhaps, the oratorical renown of Pitt, and his influence in the 

ouse of Commons, were as remarkable as ever at this period, 
and we shall understand the variety of causes which rendered 
him at this stage of his career, so worthy of general and per- 
manent admiration. 

And yet, even through the halo of success which surrounds 
this part of Pitt’s administration, an impartial eye can detect 
eg ag of the failings which dimmed its subsequent glory. 
In the government of England in times of peace, and in the 
management of the House of Commons, this great statesman 
has never been surpassed ; but ‘rocked and dandled as he had 
been in office,” he had never had leisure to comprehend the 
international relations of the empire ; nor did he possess that 
peculiar sagacity in reference to subjects comparatively un- 
known, which has sometimes supplied the want of experience. 
Before the chaos of 1793, he had betrayed tokens of these 
defects on two occasions of considerable importance. Unques- 
tionably, the greatest crime of Warren Hastings, in point of 
illegality and evil consequences, was his hiring out, in con- 
sideration of money, a British army for the slaughter of the 
Rohillas, since such an act could not be excused by any possible 
construction of his powers, and it stamped the rule of England 
in India with the worst characters of treachery and rapine. Yet 
Pitt condoned, nay, justified, this crime, and only voted for the 
impeachment of Hastings on account of the fine imposed on 
Cheyte Sing ; an instance of gross extortion no doubt, but, at 
the worst, no more than a straining of a legal right possessed by 
the Company. It is obvious, whether we think with Lord Stan- 
hope that this conduct was owing to inadvertence, or whether 
it sprang from a different motive, that Pitt was decidedly in 
error in this matter ; and the error points to a want of per- 
ception of the real condition of our Indian empire, of which it 
would be difficult to acquit him. Moreover, he evidently had 
given no thought to the real bearings of the Russian question, 
when he planned the scheme of arresting Catherine, and staying 
the march of her conquering hordes by a trifling display of naval 
force ; and it is i. ga of the inferiority of his knowledge on this 
subject, compared with that of several of his contemporaries, 
that, paramount as he was in the House of Commons, he was 
decidedly beaten in debate on this point, and was ultimatel 
obliged to abandon his project. In short, even at this ver | 
there was a weak side to Pitt's statesmanship; nor can we 
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wonder that this was the case when we bear in mind his peculiar 
characteristics, and his very premature occupation of office. 

But if the first part of Pitt’s administration was calculated to 
bring out especially the qualities in which he peculiarly excelled, 
and, on the whole, was successful and brilliant, its latter stages 
fully revealed the points of error and weakness in his states- 
manship. Excepting, perhaps, his rival Fox, no other politician 
of any mark was so blind as this eminent man to the real 
nature of the French Revolution, and to its probable conse- 
quences in Europe. Considering that several thinkers and 
writers had, long before 1789, predicted a coming convulsion in 
France, it appears extraordinary that a statesman like Pitt 
should have paid hardly any attention to the first signs of that 
awful portent, and should have flattered himself for years that 
the rising up of a powerful nation, half brutalised by oppression 
and wrong, ingrained throughout with elements of anarchy, and 
animated with a passionate military spirit, would pass away 
without an explosion, and in no way affect the fortunes of 
England. It is extraordinary, also, that such a man, well versed 
in constitutional government, and in the requirements of a Par- 
liamentary 7égvme, should not have perceived at a glance the 
tendency of the fanatical theories of the French Republicans, 
and have not caught a glimpse of the realities behind the dreams 
of liberty, equality, and fraternity. Yet Pitt, even after 1793, 
when France was overrunning half Europe with a propaganda of 
Jacobin crusaders, could not see the real character of the 
contest ; he persisted that the disruption of the nation, and its 
fall as a great European power, would be the result of the 
Revolution ; and at the outset, he was ready to believe that the 
doctrines of 1792-3 were not necessarily of an anarchic tendency. 
The consequence was, that long after 1789 he was quite in the 
dark as to the nature of the struggle into which England was 
about to enter; that he almost neglected precautions and pre- 
parations ; and that, when the tempest burst on his head, he 
found himself, with an ill-organised force, opposed to a frantic 
nation in arms, which overflowed with a terrible enthusiasm, 
and whose whole resources were staked on the issue. A more 
remarkable instance of ignorance of the real state of opinion 
abroad can hardly be cited against a politician confessedly of 
commanding ability. 

The same want of accurate perception, and of keen sagacity 
in estimating facts may be traced in Pitt’s subsequent conduct 
of the contest. Undoubtedly, there was a grandeur of con- 
ception in his plan of banding all Europe against France, and of 
crushing her through successive coalitions; nor do we dispute 
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that considerable energy, and an immense amount of British 
money, were employed in seeking the attainment of these 
objects. Undoubtedly, too, in this course of policy, Pitt was fol- 
lowing out, on a larger scale, the examples set by King William 
and Chatham, who, at different periods, had combined leagues 
for the purpose of limiting French ambition, in which England 
took but a secondary part as a military power, compared with 
her allies. Nor can we deny that the obstacles to success in the 
path of Pitt were infinitely greater than those which beset his 
illustrious predecessors ; inasmuch as, for instance, Moreau and 
Napoleon were different foes from Richelieu and Soubise, and the 
stern republicans of the army of Italy were not very like the 
impressed peasants who bled at the bidding of Villars and 
Luxemburg. But, admitting all this, it is now evident that 
Pitt committed a great mistake in opposing mere dynastic 
coalitions to the terrible energy of the Freak Republic ; and, 
at least, that when he had become aware of the hollow support 
which Prussia and Austria were giving to the cause of the 
Alliance, he should have brought more prominently forward the 
force of England as a military nation. It is impossible to doubt 
that, had he possessed the creative genius of a real war-minister, 
he would, even from the outset of a strife which had little 
resemblance to previous wars, have made England as formidable 
on land as befitted her rank as an European power ; and that, 
when a succession of humiliating reverses, or of selfish and timid 
traffickings with the enemy, had disclosed the moral impotence 
of the Allies, he would have so augmented our armies as to 
render them able to cope with his antagonist. This, however, 
was not the course he pursued ; and the result was that, although 
at sea the glory of England was fully sustained, her renown on 
land was made to depend on the feeble schemes of a timid 
coalition ; that her army, though always giving proof of the true 
mettle of British soldiers, was exposed to a series of petty 
reverses; and that, after a number of wonderful triumphs, 
Napoleon, at the head of the French Revolution, became para- 
mount in five-sixths of Europe. Add to this, that Pitt appears 
to have been unable to find out a single capable commander ; he 
entrusted our forces to the Duke of York, long after his incom- 
petence had been proved; and even his best selection, Lord 
Cornwallis, was not employed by him on active service. 
Throughout all this period, however, the supremacy of Pitt in 
Parliament was unquestionable, and his government, on the 
whole, was popular. This was not owing so much to a conviction 
that his war policy was sound or prudent,—for its great short- 
comings were ably pointed out by not a few contemporary 
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politicians,—as to a belief in the grandeur of his character, to his 
moral and oratorical ascendancy, and to the reckless and anti- 
national part which was taken by the Opposition leaders, and 
which made England cling to his administration. Though often 
unsuccessful in his military projects, the son of Chatham was 
hailed by the nation as the inflexible foe of the French Revo- 
lution, and their only safeguard against Fox and the Whigs; 
and this opinion, sustained by the power of his lofty and ever 
hopeful demeanour, and of his ee eminence in debate, 
atoned for many a day of disappointment, and kept his high repu- 
tation uninjured. A good deal of invective has been cast upon 
his mode of governing at this period; and he has been repre- 
sented as carried away into wild excesses of unconstitutional 
violence, and as crushing down free opinion in England. Now, 
it cannot be denied that several of the acts of Pitt’s government, 
from 1793 to 1801, were infringements upon our general 
liberties ; that not a few of Lord Eldon’s prosecutions were 
hardly creditable to British justice ; and that some occurrences 
which took place in Scotland, at the first outbreak of the French 
Revolution, were marked with cruelty and contempt of right ; 
and we are disposed to think that Pitt may have shown a blame- 
able indifference to remonstrance on these subjects, and have 
even, in some respects, over-estimated the alleged Jacobin 
tendencies of the persons against whom he directed these 
severities. But when we bear in mind the insidious means 
which the French Republicans set into play to corrupt public 
opinion in England, the terrible exigencies of this memorable 
crisis, the indignation which was generally felt against the pre- 
valence of French principles, the pressure which unquestionably 
was put upon Pitt for even harsher measures of coercion, and 
the enormous powers with which he was invested, we shall 
hardly blame him if, at such a juncture, he was not always 
exactly in the course of moderation and perfect wisdom, or 
charge him with any wilful misdeeds because occasionally he 
outstepped limits which possibly need not have been trans- 
cended. It is certain that by the mass of the nation he was 
considered rather lukewarm than otherwise in checking treason 
at home at this period ; that had he attempted to restrain their 
impulse in favour of strong, nay arbitrary, measures, he must 
infallibly have been driven from office ; and that at no time was 
he so well supported as when advocating the suppression of 
seditious tendencies. In all probability, at a crisis like this, the 
administration of any other statesman would have been as 
severe as that of Pitt; and in this, as in every other case, where 
a great and sudden peril arises, and public opinion calls for its 
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removal, allowances must be made for the minister whose duty 
it is to avert the one, and who cannot help obeying the other, 
although the consequences may lead to hardship. 

In this latter period of Pitt's administration we are only able, 
however, to trace the lines of his earlier and happier policy in 
one measure of paramount importance. Before the close of the 
reign of George II., the attention of Chatham had been directed 
to the wretched condition of the Irish nation, which, rent into: 
hostile races and sects, divided from each other by cruel legisla- 
tion, was at once the scorn and the reproach of the Empire. His 
object was to obliterate these evils by a thorough assimilation of 
Ireland and England, and by an union of their concurrent 
Legislatures ; but jealousy, faction, and mutual suspicion, pre- 
vented his purpose from being accomplished. The plan of the 
father was transmitted to the son ; and, though long baffled in 
the attempt to carry it out, Pitt in the end was enabled to 
effect it, though under circumstances unfavourable to the issue. 
Availing himself of the momentary pause which followed the 
outbreak of 1798, and which made the Parliamentary oligarchy of 
Ireland incline to a close connection with England, Pitt proposed 
the union of the two countries, his scheme, however, being ac- 
companied with a project to admit the Roman Catholic Irish to 
a full measure of British citizenship, and to get rid of the 
numerous disabilities which kept them in a state of degrading 
humiliation. Of this wise, generous, and masterly design, one 
half only was unhappily accomplished, and that, too, under evil 
auspices ; the Union was carried, but not by means which tended 
to the incorporation of the two countries; and, owing to the 
obstinacy of George III. it was not attended by the religious 
emancipation which the Roman Catholics had been led to expect, 
and which was absolutely needful to their welfare. A train of 
misfortunes and evils was the result; and to this hour the 
Empire is suffering from the consequences of this disastrous con- 
summation. It is impossible to deny that Pitt is responsible, to 
a great extent, for this luckless consequence; for, although 
doubtless he resigned office in consequence of his failure on the 
Catholic question, he should, as he might very easily have done, 
have compelled the King to consent to the measure, and have 
not supported the feeble ministry which was formed afterwards 
on opposite principles. The result has been, that the noble 
policy of Chatham and his son, in reference to Ireland, has 
never yet been completely fulfilled; and the half-finished 
attempt of Pitt serves as a warning to politicians not to allow 


just and beneficent measures to be frustrated by illegitimate 
scruples. 
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In this conduct, and also subsequently, when Pitt assented to 
the exclusion of Fox from the Cabinet, merely to please the 
King, we trace something of that unreasoning reverence for 
the personal caprices and wishes of the sovereign, which formed 
a blot in Chatham’s character. Assuredly such a course is not 
compatible with the first duties of a constitutional statesman, 
and Pitt must incur some censure for following it ; but it must 
be admitted that in his case he was far from being as influenced 
as his father, and that more than once in his long career, he 
proved that he comprehended the position of independence and 
Parliamentary responsibility which alone befits a Prime Minister 
of England. 

It is well known that during the war which he waged against 
the French Revolution, Pitt openly abandoned the plans of 
Reform which he had advocated when a younger politician. 
For this he has been denounced as a renegade by Whigs, and 
extolled by Tories as the wisest of converts ; and some of his 
panegyrists had found it difficult to excuse this seeming want 
of consistency. But candour must own that his change of 
opinion was owing solely to a change of circumstances—a change 
which fully warranted resistance to any innovations in a time of 
revolution ; and, rightly understood, the whole conduct of Pitt, 
however fluctuating and apparently tortuous, was throughout 
consistent with his natural character. From what we have 
said, our readers will form their estimate of the peculiar 
qualities, which, acted upon of course by circumstances, were the 
cause and origin of his general policy. Through a series of 
accidents, aided by his genius, he acquired the lead of the 
House of Commons, and he kept this position for many years 
in virtue of his lofty magnanimity, his consummate skill in Par- 
liamentary management, and his great capacity as a command- 
ing debater. He was emphatically a liberal and enlightened 
statesman, well fitted to inaugurate a policy of Reform, and to 
improve our financial and commercial legislation, devoted 
honestly to the cause of the Constitution, and, in quiet times, 
peculiarly adapted to promote the advance of national progress. 
But he was not skilled in foreign politics, nor endued with that 
quick intuition of events beyond the sphere of his immediate 
experience, which has been the gift of some master minds ; and, 
accordingly, he was inferior to his task in his long contest with 
the French Revolution. Disinterested patriotism and firmness 
of purpose were the bright side of his moral qualities ; but his 
manner and bearing was austere and harsh, and his whole 
character, though noble and lofty, was less formed for love 
than for admiration. As an orator—though we have now no 
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means to form a sufficient judgment on his eloquence—there 
cannot be a doubt that he was not surpassed, and was hardly 
equalled by any of his contemporaries. If his reasoning was 
not particularly cogent,—if his declamation was not always 
weighty,—if he had little of the gorgeous diction of Burke, or 
even of the manly logic of Fox,—he was so skilled in luminous 
statement, his arguments were so admirably marshalled, and 
his language was so inspiring and sonorous, that nothing could 
exceed the effects he produced; while in all the artistic acces- 
sories of oratory—the modulation of voice and the dignity of 
gesture—he was certainly unapproached in his generation. On 
the whole, England will preserve his memory as a great minister 
of unsullied reputation, peculiarly fitted for constitutional 
government, but not for playing the part of a dictator, and as 
an orator who was not surpassed in the brightest period of our 
Parliamentary eloquence. 


Arr. VII.—The West Indies: Their Social and Religious Condition. 
By Epwarp Brean 


Mr. UNDERHILL visited the West Indies as a deputation 
from the Baptist Missionary Society, to inquire into the con- 
dition of the churches there ; and, naturally, as affecting the 
character of the Negro population, and as illustrative of the 
influence of religion, availed himself of the opportunity of 
extending his inquiries to the state of the islands generally. 
This very interesting volume is the record of what he heard 
and saw. 

The Society appears to us to have been very happy in its 
choice. In Mr. Underhill are combined, in a rare degree, the 
qualities requisite for successfully conducting, and writing the 
history of, such an undertaking. With his painstaking habits 
and scholarly tastes—with his eminently Christian spirit untainted 
by the fanaticism of sect or the professionalism of the pulpit— 
with a business-like aptitude for collecting and arranging sta- 
tistics—with some degree of philosophical discrimination—with 
unassuming and gentlemanly manners, which elicited at once 
the frank communications of the labourer, and gave him access 
to the lords of the soil—with sympathy for the Negro, and a 
disposition to deal fairly with his former owner—with a child- 
like love of nature which seems to have revelled amid the 
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mountain beauty and luxurious fertility of those lands of the sun 
and sea—with a clear, and sometimes forcible, though occasion- 
ally ambitious style, he was just the man to collect accurate 
information, and present it in an attractive form. The result is 
a book which is neither a collection of dry statistics on the one 
hand, nor a glowing rhapsody on the other; but a store of 
valuable information, from which the future historian of those 
islands may draw, mingled with descriptions of natural scenery 
and interesting incidents, which may tempt to its perusal the 
most thoughtless patrons of the circulating library. 

Chained to our desks in this smoky city, we almost envy the 
author the rich treat he enjoyed, and wish we had wings to 
waft us to the scenes he so well and so glowingly describes. 
What denizen of London, with its eternal streets, and monotonous 
brick walls, and forest of chimneys, and dull leaden skies, and 
withering east winds, would not sigh for such a coasting voyage 
as the following ?— 

‘Few voyages are more beautiful than the run from St. Thomas’ 
to Trinidad. The mail packet touches at the larger islands, and 
passes within sight of nearly all the rest. Martinique, the southern 
end of St. Lucia, and St. Vincent’s, surpass all others in grandeur, 
wild picturesque beauty, and impressive mountain scenery. It was 
at sunrise that we approached Martinique. Mountains, hills, valleys, 
ravines, gorges, precipices in infinite variety of form, presented, as 
we steamed along, a panorama of surpassing beauty. Everywhere 
were the signs of cultivation. The slopes of the hills and the dales 
were covered with plantations. Here and there a “‘sucrerie’”’ peeped 
out from the abundant foliage of mango trees, or was surrounded by 
groves of cocoa-nut palms, bending in manifold graceful forms. The 
mountain tops were covered with forests, the whole glowing with 
light and varied colour, as the sun ascended to the zenith. . .. As 
we coasted along the scenery became more quiet, but was still most 
charming. In some places were immense dykes, like walls of 
masonry, enclosing gloomy ravines. In others the swelling hills 
were beautifully green with growing cane crops. Beyond mountains 
towered to the clouds and hid their heads in mist, while their slopes 
toward the sea presented to the voyager the pleasant sight of fields 
under culture with tropical productions.’ 

Or take the following night ride in Haiti, which will have 
still stronger claims for those who can use a horse, and are 
happiest when a slight sense of danger gives piquancy to plea- 
sure :— 

‘Soon after midnight, our saddle-bags filled with food and clothes, 
Mr. Wibley, the guide Lolo and I, started for Port-au-Prince, the 
capital. It was bright moonlight as we set out; such moonlight as 
only the tropics can give, having a glow and a luminosity which 
renders objects visible for considerable distances. By its beams we 
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threaded our way through the forest, the path shrouded with the 
thick foliage of the trees. . . . Leaving the lowlands, we ascended 
and descended hills covered with impenetrable vegetation, the trees 
often quite bowed down with the weight of the numerous creepers 
or parasites which covered them; or, holding pendant in the most 
aceful festoons, the prolific lianes from the topmost boughs. 
ilence reigned; not a bird chirp, nor a frog croaked.... At 
length we issued from these hushed mountain solitudes upon a 
po: river, in the bed of which, for two hours, we now stumbled 
ong. 


Once a road existed on its banks, which the mountain torrents 
have swept away. The channel of the river is now the only 


‘Up its stone-strewed course we, therefore, pursued our way, 
scores of times crossing the stream, winding and rushing around the 
masses of rock that encumbered its waters, or striving, with noisy 
wrath, to overcome the barriers that the trunks of fallen trees had 
made. Often the water reached to our horses’ girths, and, with the 
splashing, wetting us to the knees. At times our steeds could 
scarcely keep their footing, and, in a few places, where the moun- 
tains neared each other, forming a narrow gorge for the waters, or 
fierce and foaming rapids, it was difficult to climb the slippery rocks, 
or to avoid plunging into treacherous holes. 

‘Nothing could exceed the beauty and solemn grandeur of our 
midnight march. In some places lofty heights, rising from the river 
in enormous precipices, shut us in, without any apparent opening ; 
trees climbing from every crevice, and darkening still more, with 
their full foliage, our already darkened way. Then we would pass 
the remains of plantain gardens, nestling under the hill; or some 
quiet cottage, silently reposing, with its sleeping inmates, beneath 
the shadow of mango trees, and surrounded by coffee shrubs. Then, 
in a moment, a scene of desolation would present itself; the rivers 
had become a confused drift of huge rocks, tangled roots, and the 
débris of ruined homesteads, taking the most fantastic shapes in the 
moonlight; suggesting temples, abodes of men, or balls for the 
bowling-green of giants, but always awakening loud reproaches from 
the rushing, gurgling waters, thus hindered in their course. Here 
the stream rushed madly on in the narrow channel, which itself had 
worn deep and gloomy; there the waters ran lightly over a shingly 
or sandy bed. The lights and shadows thrown by the moon were 
grandly beautiful; now playing on the clear stream, now giving 
awfulness to the dark ravine we traversed, or tinging with soft, 
loving beauty, the mountain tops, as, far off, they lay in the bosom 
of eternal repose.’ 


The most important feature of the book is, of course, the 
testimony which it bears to the effects of emancipation. Mr. 
Underhill has not confined himself to the collection of ex parte 
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statements, but has gathered information from all to whom he 
had access, whether planters or labourers ; and has recorded, 
with the utmost fairness, the facts reported to him, as well as 
those which came under his own observation. To the deplorable 
state of the islands, viewed as properties, his book bears testi- 
mony as explicit and strong as could be borne by those who have 
the least faith in the possible virtues of the Negro race ; but on 


the other hand, it testifies to an improvement in the condition of 


the people which, to every philanthropic mind, must appear an 
ample reward for the twenty millions with which England pur- 
chased their freedom. They are yet far from being all that we 
could wish, but an immense advance has been made in social 
position since the days of slavery. If their morality be far from 
perfect, it is at least greatly improved. If concubinage and for- 


nication still exist to a lamentable extent, they are remnants of 


the licentiousness which slavery fostered ; and under the auspices 
of freedom, and by the influence of religion, they are being 
gradually diminished. If idle and dissolute persons may be seen 
lounging about the streets of Kingston, the fact is not attri- 
butable to emancipation, nor ought it to be adduced as an 
evidence of its evil effects; for, while the same spectacle may be 
witnessed in any seaport town, even the present state of Kingston 
is a great improvement on the immorality of the past. 


‘If the statements of numerous witnesses may be believed, antg- 
cedent to emancipation and the introduction of missionary influences 
among the people, its moral condition must have been bad in the 
extreme. .... The present character of the inhabitants cannot be 
compared with the darkness of the picture portrayed by writers of 
those times. Vice may be rife enough now, but it does not exhibit 
the same unblushing effrontery, nor do we meet with the cruelty, the 
recklessness of life, the hatred of every moral and religious prin- 
ciple, which characterised the island when slavery existed.’ 


It is no slight testimony to the good effects of emancipation 
when, in summing up the report of his visit to Jamaica, a wit- 
ness so discriminating and candid as Mr. Underhill proves himself 
to be, can say— 


‘Social order everywhere prevails. Breaches of the peace are 
rare. Crimes, especially in their darker and more sanguinary forms, 
are few. Persons and property are perfectly safe. The planter 
sleeps in security, dreads no insurrection, fears not the torch of the 
incendiary, travels day or night in the loneliest solitudes without 
anxiety or care. The people are not drunkards, even if they be im- 
pure; and this sad feature in their moral life is meeting its check in 
the growing respect for the marriage-tie, and the improved life of 
the white community in their midst.’ 
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Considering the former condition of the Negro, and the disad- 
vantages under which he labours, the progress which has been 
made is a pleasing earnest of what may be anticipated. It is 
impossible to weigh the facts narrated here without perceiving 
in them the most hopeful signs of future improvement. Those 
who a short time ago were a herd of slaves—without rights of 
any kind—treated as the goods and chattels of their masters— 
to whom marriage and family ties were unknown, have, under 
the most unfavourable circumstances, and without receiving 
a helping hand from any one except their religious teachers, 
taken the first step towards becoming a people. And though 
their social condition, looked at from our own elevation, is, as it 
must be, miserably low, it is—we hesitate not to say—all that 
under the circumstances could fairly have been anticipated, 
and such as to justify the hope that, as their improved circum- 
stances shall exert their influence, the ratio of their progress 
will increase, and that, through the educational agencies which 
are even now at work, quickening the intellect, and gradually 
improving the tastes and habits of the people, a state of society 
will be induced which will put to silence the most inveterate of 
their accusers. 

After all we have heard of their idleness and improvidence— 
after the loose and sweeping statement of novel writers who 
have gone ‘a T'rolloping ’—to use the phrase applied in Jamaica 
te their unfounded reports — presuming, after a sojourn of 
‘not quite two days’ in such an island as Trinidad, to speak 
authoritatively of its condition, and on the basis of information 
equally limited, to abuse the inhabitants of Jamaica. After 
what we must call the furious ravings and denunciations of the 
great and gifted Thomas Carlyle, who seems as incapable of 
writing temperately of the black man, as a bull of restraining 
his temper when a red rag is waved provokingly in his face—it 
is gratifyimg to meet with such an array of facts as Mr. Under- 
hill has adduced, attesting at once the Negro’s willingness to 
work, and the substantial fruits of his industry which have 
already been realised. At an Association of the Baptist 
Churches in Jamaica, held at St. Ann’s Bay, Mr. Underhill 
learned that of fifty deacons and leaders who were present 
during the conversation, every one possessed land of his own. 
At the same place he had the pleasure of an introduction to 
several gentlemen from whom he 
‘Derived much important and varied information. With one of 
these I had voyaged on my way to Jamaica. He gave us a hearty 
reception, and introduced us to his brother. They are men of 
great intelligence, and of long acquaintance with Jamaica. They 
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are either proprietors or managers of several estates and properties, 
and place considerable confidence in black men, as the following 
facts will shew. Recently they have let to two men, both of them 
members of the church at Brown’s Town, an estate of 2,100 acres, 
at a rate of £100 a year, without any fear of the punctual payment 
of the rent. I afterwards learned at Brown’s Town that each of 
these black men cultivate about sixty or eighty acres; they are 
letting out largely the rest for provision grounds. Another estate, 
a breeding penn, is entirely managed by a black man. The balance 
sheet of the year just closed was placed in my hands, which showed 
a floating capital on the property of £3,005. The profit, which 
is satisfactory to his employers, was entirely dependent on the skill 
and integrity of this hack manager. In the neighbourhood of 
Coultart Grove, seven other penns, or grazing farms, were referred 
to as being under the successful management of black men.’ 


Around Brown’s Town, there are more than twenty indepen- 
dent townships, containing an aggregate of fifteen or sixteen 
hundred families—three-fourths of the enfranchised population 
of the district. The freeholds contain from three to five acres, 
which cost from £3 to £12 an acre, according to situation and 
productiveness. 


‘The villages, built on the slopes of the hills, or in the verdant 
valleys between them, interspersed with bananas and plantains, 
shaded by mango, orange, and bread-fruit trees, give an animated 
appearance to the country, and the appearance of an active and 
great peasantry. . . . . . Itis clear that if the people 

ave withdrawn, or been driven from estates’ labour, they have not 
idly spent their time. The purchase of their freeholds, the erec- 
tion of houses, and the profitable cultivation of land, are the fruit 
of much toil, and are productive of no small amount of indepen- 
dence, contentment, and material prosperity. There has been no 
deterioration of character or condition; while in social habits, in 
intelligence, and in piety, there has been a great advance since they 
emerged from bondage.’ 


A paper, Face by the Hanover Society of Industry, con- 
tains the following statement :—‘The peasantry are generally 
‘speaking industrious and well-behaved, and are gradually 
‘becoming more prosperous in their worldly circumstances. In 
‘ the town of Lucea there is a manifest improvement during the 
‘last three years. There has been a decided increase in the 
‘amount of business transacted as compared with a number of 
‘ years previously.’ Taking the statistics of this Society as the 
basis of his calculations, Mr. Underhill shews that in the lowest 
estimate the 65,000 families whom he supposes to be resident in 
the settlements, ‘have built and furnished houses at an average 
‘ cost of £16 each ; have purchased 354,575 acres of land at 30s. 
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‘an acre ;’ have spent on stock for their freeholds, and clothing 

for themselves, about £7 each family; have about £50,000 

invested in sugar-mills ; and about another £50,000 deposited in 

the savings’-banks ;—that altogether, apart from private hoard- 

i of which nothing can be known, their property may be 
ued at— 


‘More than Two mittions sterling, and that their annual earnings 
amount to a still larger sum. If this estimate be anything near the 
truth—and there is reason for thinking it under rather than above 
the mark—Mr. Underhill may well say that, tested by figures, it 
must be conceded that the Negroes of Jamaica have made no incon- 
siderable progress in the acquisition of material wealth ;.and that 
the results of their daily toil are sufficient to refute the oft-repeated 
assertion that they ‘‘eat their yam without work,” and that, ‘‘ on 
‘“‘ the whole, they laugh, and sing, and sleep through life.” Only 
ignorance or inveterate nom can be blind to the truth as it 
really is. The Creole labourers of Jamaica have many faults, and 
some grave ones; but idleness is certainly not a marked character- 
istic of the race.’ 


The above is but a meagre specimen of the evidence which 
might be adduced did our space permit. It will suffice to show 
how groundless are the denunciations of the Negro in which the 
writers we have alluded to have seen meet to indulge. We may 


-add that it accords with and is corroborated by the testimony of 


a far more competent witness than the best-informed of these 
writers can pretend to be—Captain Darling, Governor of Jamaica 
—who says :— 


‘The proportion of those who are settling themselves indus- 
triously on their holdings, and rapidly rising in the social scale, 
while commanding the community, and some of whom: are, to a 
limited extent, themselves the employers of hard labour, paid for 
either in money or in kind, is, I am happy to think, not only steadily 
increasing, but at the present moment is far more extensive than was 


‘ anticipated by those who are cognisant of all that took place in the 
-colony in the earlier days of Negro freedom. . .. . There can be no 


doubt, in fact, that an independent, respectable, and, I believe, 
trustworthy middle-class is rapidly forming. ... . Jamaica at this 
moment presents, as I believe, at once the strongest proof of the 
complete success of the measure of emancipation as relates to the 
capacity of the emancipated race for freedom, and the most unfor- 
tunate instance of a descent in the scale of agricultural and com- 
mercial importance as a colonial community.’ 


The state of things indicated in the closing words of the above 


quotation, Mr. Underhill, as previously stated, neither ignores 


nor denies, That all sides of the picture may be seen, he reports 
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with unflinching fidelity the statements gathered from all parties, 
and describes, in graphic terms, the desolation to which he was 
an eye-witness. But the facts he adduces must satisfy every 
candid reader that the ‘ruinate’ condition of many of the 
estates, instead of being the inevitable result of emancipation, is 
attributable to the conduct of the owners, who would not or could 
not accommodate themselves to the altered state of things which 
that event introduced. Considering the reason the Negro has for 
hating work, from having been so long driven to it by the lash, 
we confess that were he the indolent, lazy animal which he is so 
often represented as being, the fact would not be to us very sur- 
prising. Nay, apart altogether from his antecedents, we could 
not greatly blame him if, when he can manage to live on his pro- 
vision-grounds, and not only to meet his daily wants, but withal 
to lay a little past as a provision against future contingencies, he 
did not manifest much inclination for the hard labour of the 
estate. It were strange indeed if, simply to enrich the planter, 
who takes no generous interest in his welfare, but pays him in- 
sufficiently and irregularly, he preferred toiling from dawn till 
dusk, under a burning sun, to the comparative ease which yields 
him a better remuneration. Messieurs Trollope & Co. have 
scarcely a right to expect such sublime virtue in any man, still 
less from a race whom they pronounce mentally and morally in- 
ferior. If the novel writer would rather not work without pay— 
if he prefers to exertion in that climate a dinner-party, or ajour- 
ney on horseback to ‘soft, green, smiling nooks,’ in company with 
‘pretty girls in straw hats and crinoline,’ and provided with 
‘ pigeon-pies and baskets of champagne,’ it is no great wonder 
that Sambo, after the example of his more enlightened brother, 
should prefer to lie under his mango tree, and eat the luscious 
fruit in the sun, rather than work hard for the profit of another, 
to whom he owes no gratitude, and may look for no favours. The 
most we have a right to expect of him is, that he should be 
willing to work when the wages are such as to present an induce- 
ment. And if it can be shewn—as this book does shew most 
successfully—that labour may be obtained without difficulty at a 
rate of wages which renders the cultivation of the sugar-crop 
profitable to the planter, it follows that not the Negro, but the 
owners or managers of estates, are to blame for the ruin which 
has overtaken them. 

To shew that this is precisely the state of things, especially in 
Jamaica, we must crave the reader's attention to a few more 
facts, which, considering the position of those who report them, 
cannot very well be gainsaid. Passing by the testimony of the 
Negroes as to their own willingness to work for a fair remu- 
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neration—passing by all that they say of the unfair and unjust 
manner in which they are often treated by the planters—passing 
by their assertion that no woman, married or unmarried, who 
has a regard to her reputation, can work on some of the estates 
because of the licentiousness which is permitted and countenanced 
there—passing by these and other allegations, which they urge as 
the grounds of their aversion to estate labour, we give the tes- 
timony of gentlemen whose prosperous estates Mr. Underhill 
visited, and who thus account for the contrast they present to the 
prevailing desolation. 


‘One morning he breakfasted with the Custos of St. Ann’s. He 
is a member of the House of Assembly, and a manager of ‘at least 
seven estates. The estate on which he resides is his own property, and 
lies most pleasantly situated about a mile from the bay. The house 
stands in a very picturesque situation; having on the one hand, the 
view of the sea, and on the other, spread out before it, the fertile 
vale, in which the chief part of the property lies. Around the house, 
the hill-sides are very park-like, the turf being kept clear of bush, and 
some fine trees studding the ground. The statements of this gentle- 
man were of great interest. He had managed estates in the time of 
slavery, and after its abolition; he was one of the first to prove, by 
skill and good management, that the cultivation of sugar could be 
made profitable, although labour had to be hired, and the produce 
to enter into competition with the slave-grown article of other lands. 
. . . Through all the subsequent difficulties of the island, its loss of 
protection, failure of banks, and the settlement of labourers in free 
villages, the estates managed by this gentleman have continued 
to prosper. Among the last statements made to me, just after 
the close of 1859, was this—that every one of his estates had paid 
a fair profit on the year’s work, ranging from £1,000 to £2,000. 
Let us now see how this result was obtained. 

‘On all the estates the labourer is regularly paid every week, 
and often at a rate a little higher than the current wages of the 
district. His demand for labour is tolerably certain and continuous, 
so that the same people are employed the year round. In the 
pimento-picking season, the growth of which is very large in St. 

n’s parish, and in the season for planting provisions, the supply 
of labour is generally short. With these exceptions, the weekly 
bills are pretty regular as to amount. All the people either own or 
rent provision-grounds ; but for this, wages would be lower, as the 
pressure on the labour-market would be more severe. In other 
words, labour would be redundant. He does not need immigrants, 
as they would be, in St. Ann’s at least, more costly than Creole 
labourers. . . . Wages are one shilling a-day; task-work is paid 
better. . . . A regular supply of labour was always secured without 
coercion or threat. . . . 

‘ Before leaving, we were kindly conducted over the works, which 
lie conveniently in the bottom of the valley. The arrangements 
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were perfect. . . . Every precaution is taken to prevent waste. We 

were no longer surprised that our worthy host had increased the 

— of his estate 30 per cent., or that bankrupt estates under 
is management became paying concerns.’ 


Nor are we surprised, albeit the arrangements are only such as 
are necessary to prosperity in any country, and whether the 
labourers be white or black. Here is another case, equally satis- 
factory, with which we must close our extracts. Of an estate in 
Montego Bay, Mr. Underhill says :— 


‘The present owner, who resides upon it, inherited it from an - 


uncle, who came to Jamaica in slave time as a poor boy. He died 
the proprietor of five estates, of which the one ‘we visited is the 
chief. Even in these days of depressed value, the proprietor 
told us that he would not sell it, with its machinery and stock, 
for £40,000. The works are of the first class. The powerful 
horizontal mill is worked by steam. The megass, that is, the 
refuse-cane from the mill, after the juice is pressed from it, is 
carried away on a tram-road. In the boiling-house are two sets 
of boilers also, two sets of steam boiling apparatus; and in other 
parts of the works are numerous inventions to economise labour. 
The people at work were fewer than we had seen in any other mill; 
and we were much struck with the order and quietness which 
reigned throughout. Between three and four hundred hogsheads of 
sugar are manufactured annually, and the usual proportions of rum. 
The proprietor said that he had no difficulty in carrying on his 
cultivation. He pays regularly and fairly, and deals kindly with 
his people, who, for the most part, reside on the estate. This is 
owing to the wise and considerate conduct of his predecessor, who, 
at the time of the emancipation, instead of driving his negroes away, 
or imposing onerous charges for rent, built them cottages, and 
allowed them provision-grounds free of charge. This continues 
to the present day. The workpeople of the estate live rent-free, 
cultivate as much provision-ground as they like, and receive the 
ordinary rate of wages. Of course, they are required to work 
on the estate. These advantages render their remuneration practi- 
cally higher than that prevailing in the district; the people are 
therefore satisfied, and their labour is willingly rendered.’ 


Limited space forbids, or such examples might be multiplied. 
These may suffice for the purpose for which they have been 
adduced. If for a fair remuneration labour may thus be ob-. 
tained, according to the testimony of planters and managers, and 
if, by skilful and careful management, estates may be cultivated 
with such profitable results, the candid reader will not fail to 
perceive that other causes than Negro laziness account for the 
ruined condition of so many West Indian properties. 

We could have wished to have noticed minutely the state of 
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the Baptist churches to which Mr. Underhill was deputed, and 
the religious condition of Jamaica generally; but, for the reason 
already mentioned, we can only present in a few words the 
impression we have received from his report. And we are glad 
to acknowledge that that impression is, on the whole, much 
more favourable than we had been led to anticipate. Taking 
into account the impulsiveness of the Negro character—the 
tendency of such character to reaction after seasons of great ex- 
citement—the stirring scenes which accompanied emancipation— 
we see nothing in the depressed state of the churches subse- 
quently, either to prove that former manifestations of feeling 
were unreal, or to cause despondency in relation to the future. 
The diminished rate of contributions to religious objects, if taken 
as the test of the people’s interest therein, appears, at first sight, 
a somewhat discouraging feature ; but this, while it can be partly 
accounted for by local and temporary causes, which have nothing 
to do with the state of religious feeling, is now gradually, if not 
rapidly, improving. The reduced attendance on the means of 
grace is partly owing in some districts to the spread of the 
population over a wider surface, and their consequent greater 
distance from the sanctuary; partly, no doubt, to the tendency 
to break loose from all restraint, natural to a people who have 
suddenly become free; partly also, it may be, to the younger 
members of the community feeling less the pressure of cireum- 
stances, and less attached to the missionary than their fathers, 
who clung to him as the champion who stood between them and 
their oppressors. But, even in this respect, there was much to 

tify in the state of the churches at the time of Mr. Under- 
hill’s visit; and since then the Revival movement, though it 
has been accompanied by some excesses, has greatly increased 
the number of attendants on the means of grace, restored back- 
sliders, and enlarged the membership of the churches. The 
picture which this book presents has its shadows, but certainly 
gloom is not the prevailing tone. There is much to awaken 
gratitude for what has been done in the past, and many pleasing 
indications of future improvement. The crisis which followed, 
and was the natural reaction from the excitement of the time of 
emancipation, is past, and a better state of things even than that 
which preceded it, is being gradually introduced. The discipline 
of the churches is well maintained—tending rather to over- 
strictness than laxity, and so erring, if at all, on the safe side; 
and it ‘ exercises a very salutary influence, not only among pro- 
‘fessing Christians, but on society generally. It educates the 
‘conscience of the people with respect to the vices to which it is 
‘applied’ Their character is not yet high, but it improves, 
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Their intelligence is still very limited, but it is on the increase. 
They still need the aid of European ministers, but a native 
ministry is gradually taking their place ; and the Calabar Insti- 
tution, for raising up ministers and teachers from among them- 
_ selves, is not only destined to raise higher the standard of 
intelligence, but well adapted, by promoting their self-respect, to 
foster the cultivation of a higher style of character. The State 
Church there, as elsewhere, presents an obstacle to progress, and 
calls loudly for the efforts of the Liberation Society ; but even 
she feels the pressure, and will ultimately be compelled to yield 
to the demands, of an improved intelligence and morality. Alto- 
gether, the Missionary Societies in general, and the Baptist 
Missionary Society in particular, have reason to be thankful for 
what they have done in Jamaica, and to watch her progress, 
if not without solicitude, yet with much hope. Without pre- 
suming to predict, we are strongly inclined to cherish, and see 
nothing in her present condition to interfere with, the hope, that 
she will yet become, as she once promised to be, one of the 
brightest jewels in their crown. 

It only remains for us to thank Mr. Underhill for his excellent 
and interesting volume, and especially for the service which, 
without becoming their advocate in any partisan sense, he has 
managed, by his discretion and candour, to render to the Negro 
race. We trust—although, from the character of the men, we 
are not very sanguine—that his book may do something to 
silence the calumnies with which they have been so freely and 
ferociously assailed by writers to whom their weakness ought to 
have proved their defence. We regard the bitter and brutal 
things which have been written and said of them, as an outrage 
on humanity, and an insult to the Most High. It might have 
been expected surely that a people, with such terrible odds 
against them, would, from the enlightened writers of the nine- 
teenth century, have received at least fair play—that, if no help 
might be expected from others, the professed philanthropist 
would have stood their friend ; or if nothing might be expected 
from his generosity, that his sense of justice would have re- 
strained him from lightly uttering calumnies and indulging in 
raving denuaciations against those who cannot plead for them- 
selves, It is a pitiable spectacle—a man of intellect and attain- 
ments, surrounded with the fruits of a Christian civilization, with 
the life of Christ before him, and the words of Christ in his 
possession, railing like a heathen against a down-trodden and 
defenceless race. In the name of religion and humanity, we 
enter our protest against such treatment being extended to the 
meanest of our kind. And again we thank our author for 
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enabling us to support our protest by such an imposing array of 
facts. While his statements remain unchallenged, they will 
shew that America cannot honestly plead our West Indian 
experiment as a reason for retaining the ‘Institution’ which has 
rent her asunder ; and that Britain has no reason to regret the 
step she took when, at the cost of twenty millions, she resolved 
to ‘undo the heavy burdens, and to let the oppressed go free.’ 


Arr. VIII.—A Tistory of Domestic Manners and Sentiments in England 
during the Middle Ages. By Tuomas Wricut, Esq., M.A., 
F.S.A., Hon. M.R.S.L. With Illustrations, from Illuminations 
and other sources, drawn and engraved by F. W. Fairholt, 
Esq., F.S.A. Chapman & Hall. 


WE are afraid that the more closely we inquire into the 
habits and manners of our forefathers, the less reason we shall 
find for envy or admiration. The ‘good old times, and the 
‘wisdom of our ancestors,’ are articles of faith which may be 
safely delegated to the same limbo with the belief that there was 
neither wind nor rain on the summit of Olympus, or that there 
was a period in our history when houses were thatched with pan- 
cakes, and streets paved with gold. Hills look green at a dis- 
tance. Contemplated through the haze of many centuries, we 
are apt to think that it must have been a singularly happy time 
when ladies lived in bowers, and minstrels sang love-songs and 
recited the deeds of heroes at high festivals ; and that the feudal 
ages, which furnished the staple of so many charming fabliaux 
and romantic ballads, must have been the absolute ideal of 
human enjoyment. But as we approach nearer to the hills, scars, 
and pits, and patches of uncomfortable barrenness begin to 
appear ; and at last we discover that what we took for the softest 
verdure is nothing but an inhospitable stretch of rocks and quag- 
mires. So with historical research. The illusion vanishes in 
ae gene to the extent of your investigations. However pro- 
ound our veneration may be for the superior sagacity of the 
founders of our race, or however fixed our conviction that the 
times in which they lived were richer than our own in the means 
of happiness, our opinions on these cardinal points must inevi- 
tably undergo modification when we learn that William the Con- 
queror was unacquainted with the luxury of a feather-bed ; that 
our early British aristocracy lived on the ground-floor, without 
drainage ; that King Alfred had not a chair to sit down upon, or 
a chimney to carry off his smoke ; that the nobles and dames of 
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the most brilliant epochs of our poetical annals eat with their 
fingers, generally in couples out of one trencher, on the bare 
table ; that when a lady was in an interesting situation, down 
even to so late a date as the thirteenth century, she was really 
‘in the straw —no other description of bed being known in those 
halcyon days ; that a travelling-carriage was an ingenious inven- 
tion of modern effeminacy ; that the use of forks at dinner was 
unknown to the royal houses of York and Lancaster ; and that 
it was considered the height of good fellowship amongst the 
Anglo-Saxons to construct their drinking-glasses in the shape of 
inverted cones, so that they could by no means be made to stand, 
and must, therefore, have been drained off at a draught. When 
we shall have plunged deep enough into the medieval chronicles 
to collect a rhultitude of little particulars like these, we shall, 
probably, begin to think that the nineteenth century is not so 
bad an age to live in after all. 

Lamentations over the past are amongst the vulgar errors 
common to all mankind; and the slightest reflection will dis- 
cover that they are based upon a radical misconception. The old 
times, as we call them, were in reality the young times. That 
which we call the wisdom of our ancestors, was the inexperience 
of our ancestors working out experiments in the dark. Our pro- 
genitors were children ; we are men. The present times are the 
old times ; and we who live in them are just so many centuries 
older than the Egberts, the Canutes, the Harolds, and the rest. 
A man, as Sydney Smith said, cannot go on making a thing for 
fifty years without making it better ; and so we cannot have gone 
on all this time building houses and furnishing them, inventing 
patent stoves and kitchen ranges, making broad cloths, carpets, 
and linen, and summoning to our aid such potent agents as gas, 
steam, and electricity, without improving upon our juvenile fore- 
fathers, 

But, as Dogberry says, ‘Comparisons are odorous,’ and very 
liable to commit us to fallacious conclusions. If we desire to 
judge dispassionately of the ways of life of those who have gone 
before us, we must be careful not to set up our advanced condi- 
tion as the standard. The Anglo-Saxon was himself an advance 
upon his predecessors, and, no doubt, looked back upon the Picts 
and Scots with as much compassionate condescension as we, by 
comparison, look back upon him. As to our superiority, what 
did he know about it? He did not eat his carp with the less 
relish because stewed mushrooms and French mustard were un- 
known in his cuisine ; and, ignorant of the scientific details of a 
dinner @ la Russe, he was justified in considering his wild and 
plentiful banquet, with its picturesque accessories, as the per- 
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fection of hospitable entertainments. What appear to be dis- 
comforts in his household are of our making. They were not 
discomforts to him, in whom ‘ignorance was bliss,’ although they 
would be insupportable domestic afflictions to us. If we could 
see things as he saw them, we should, perhaps, lose less than we 
suspect by changing places with him. One fact, at all events, is 
obvious—that if he had fewer luxuries he had fewer wants, and, 
in so far, was better off than the people of this pampered and 


laborious age. 


There must have been in the character of the Anglo-Saxons 
an element of power rarely found in primitive races, Almost all 
other early races have died out, and left few or no traces behind. 
The Anglo-Saxons lie at the very foundations of our language and 
our institutions. They survive in our speech, in the divisions of 
the kingdom, the titles of public officers, the names of towns and 
hamlets, and in all articles of primary necessity. To Latin and 
Roman sources we are indebted for our philosophy and our 
metaphysics ; to the Anglo-Saxons we owe the substantial basis of 
our domestic life. We build our houses to this day with Saxon 
words. Pillars, beams, stairs, floor, even thatch, are Anglo- 
Saxon. House and home, husband and housewife, cradles, wag- 
gons anid carts, and a hundred other words, winding into the 
innermost recesses of our every-day associations, are all Anglo- 
Saxon. Bread, butter, and cheese acknowledge the same origin ; 
but beef, mutton, veal, and pork descend from the Normans—a 
significant fact, which throws a broad side-light upon the culinary 
history of the middle ages. The obvious inference to be drawn 
from the lineage of these words is, that ‘butchers’ meat’ did not 
enter very largely into the cookery of the Anglo-Saxons. But 
we know that they were great consumers of fish, and that the 
phrase, ‘kettle of fish, comes from them in its primal sense, 
because they usually boiled their fish in a kettle, as we continue 
to do ; also, perhaps, in its figurative sense, as an image of incon- 
gruity and confusion, because with their fish they generally 
boiled, or stewed, miscellaneous contributions of herbs, vegetables, 
and other ingredients. 

Most of our fruit-trees, flowers, and vegetables were known to 
the Anglo-Saxons. Apples, peaches, cherries, mulberries, chest- 
nuts, figs, pines, and even olives were cultivated in England a 
thousand years ago. The manufacture of cyder was in high 
request under the Heptarchy, when it went by the more direct 
and suggestive name of apple-wine. Lilies and roses, sun- 
flowers, honeysuckles, daisies, and violets, abounded in the 
pleasure-gardens, which, from the earliest times, were tended 
with as much care as the borders of a Chinese pavilion, or the 
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tulip-beds of Holland; and in that region which we should 
designate the kitchen-garden, there were to be found some of the 
principal varieties of herbs and vegetables, sych as cabbages, 
turnips, and beans, parsley, mint, rue, garlic, and sage. 

Our advance in the way of popular amusements has not kept 
pace with our progress in other directions. Topsand marbles were 
familiar to the boyhood of great nations long anterior to the dawn 
of the middle ages. The arts of roadside conjuring, and of toss 
ing knives and balls in the air, and swallowing them with im- 
punity, were practised in the days of Ethelwolf; and might, pos- 
sibly, be traced higher up the stream than the Roman invasion 
itself, if we had any authentic materials to rest upon. From the 
earliest times down to the end of the fourteenth century, ladies 
entered freely into the sports of hawking, hunting, and archery. 
They went out with hawks and dogs, followed the hounds, and 
used their arrows with considerable effect against stags, rabbits, and 
all manner of birds. They played nine-pins down to the beginning 
of the eighteenth century ; and even princesses of the reigning 
family, who were afterwards queens of England, attended the 
bear and bull-baits in Southwark a couple of centuries before. 
The Anglo-Saxons were inveterate gamblers—a passion they inhe- 
rited from their German ancestors. Chess was universal amongst 
them. It was always played for money, or money’s worth ; and, 
being an irascible people, they frequently lost their temper when 
they lost their bets, and brought the contest to aclose by flinging 
the board at each other’s heads. Dice was common to all classes. 
Tables, in several forms, was one of the popular games, derived 
originally, in all likelihood, from the Romans, and identical in 
principle with backgammon, the tick-tack of the English, and 
the tric-trac of the French. To the middle ages belong nume- 
rous games which still supply recreation to many an English 
circle. The shovel-board of the Elizabethan cycle has its repre- 
sentative in its more complex and ingenious successor, billiards. 
Dames, or ladies, familiar to the age of chivalry, come down to us 
in the shape of draughts. Several of the round games, and in-door 
pastimes that flourished some hundreds of years ago, are favourite 
resources to the present day in country houses; such, for example, 
as blindman’s buif, hot cockles, and frog-in-the-middle. The list 
might be indefinitely enlarged. Questions and commands, I am 
a Spanish merchant, a round game said to have been invented 
by Queen Elizabeth, drawing characters, and endless varieties of 
forfeits, are amongst the trivial entertainments in which the 
modern drawing-room takes almost as much delight as the 
medizeval hall. 

Upon the whole, the Anglo-Saxons were a stately and sedate 
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people. They selected the best situations for their houses, on 
eminences commanding a complete survey of the surrounding 
country, and well placed for security. And they built them with 
a main view to the hospitalities which the exigencies of their 
social intercourse rendered almost the principal business of their 
lives. The hall was the one great apartment, to which every 
other, including even the ladies’ bower, or chamber, were in- 
ferior. Here the chieftain regaled his followers, received his 
visitors, and kept open house. No person claiming hospitality 
was refused admittance ; but the custom was regulated by a strict 
code of forms and ceremonies. Strangers made it a point to 
arrive when the host was ‘at meat,’ and calling for the porter, 
announced themselves as travellers who desired leave to eat with 
the family. The request being duly conveyed and leave granted, 
the horses, servants, and luggage of the travellers were imme- 
diately provided for, and all visitors, divesting themselves, accord- 
ing to the invariable usage, of their hoods and gloves at the door of 
the hall, as they had previously deposited their weapons at the 
outer gate, entered the banqueting-room, and stood at the lower 
end till a retainer was ordered to conduct them to seats at the table. 
The same etiquette was observed upon the arrival of guests who 
had been specially invited, with this difference, that if the host was 
a person of inferior rank, he went out to the gate to meet them. 
The halls of rich proprietors were hung with cloths, but 
none appeared to have been supplied with any more costly arti- 
cles of furniture than a table, consisting of naked boards placed 
upon trestles, so that it might be taken to pieces and removed 
when dinner was over, and rude benches, which the luxurious 
amongst the wealthy chiefs covered with cushions. The table was 
called the board, because it was literally a board ; from whence 
«descends to us the compound phrase of ‘ board and lodging,’ which 
encloses the whole rite of hospitality exercised by our ancestors. 
When dinner was ended, the table was taken away, and the 
party sat round on the benches to carouse, make speeches, and tell 
stories, Then came the harpers and mountebanks to sing, play, 
dance, and tumble before the company. Amongst some curious 
medizval illuminations illustrative of these usages, we find one 
which professes to represent Herodias dancing before her father, 
king Herod, at a feast given in celebration of his birthday. The 
lady’s performances on this remarkably jovial occasion closely 
resemble the athletic exercises of our street beggar-boys, for she 
is shewn first standing on her hands with her feet in the air, 
and then flinging a sort of circular summersault. These singular 
feats are repeated in two illuminations ; but it is just possible 
that the artist may have drawn upon imagination for his gym- 
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nasties, as he has certainly done for his history, in metamor- 
phosing the matron Herodias into a dancing-girl. 

Travelling in the days of the Anglo-Saxons and the Anglo- 
Normans, and even still later, was a serious undertaking. Cha- 
riots were known, but they were known only to very great 
people, and were used only on state occasions. The highest 
luxury in the way of a travelling vehicle was little better than a 
modern market-cart, and was not half so comfortably hung as 
the rudest specimens of that class of locomotive to be seen any 
morning at early dawn, piled up symmetrically with a load of 
vegetables in Covent Garden. The introduction of side saddles 
into England has been ascribed to the queen of Richard II. ; but 
it is obvious, from representations of the time, that they were used 
by Anglo-Saxon ladies. Almost everybody who went a journey, 
and could afford it, travelled on horseback ; those who could 
not, trudged on foot. Except where the Romans left memorials 
of their civilization, at wide intervals, the roads were mere 
tracks, or rough bridle-paths. Nor were the difficulties of move- 
ment across country the only hazard the traveller had to en- 
counter. The open interior, thinly populated, and inadequately 
protected, was overrun with robbers. The traveller who jour- 
neyed alone was exposed to a double danger. If he escaped 
the banditti who infested the rural districts, he was tolerably 
sure to fall into the hands of the guardians of property and the 
peace, who always looked upon the solitary wayfarer with dis- 
trust. The appearance of keeping aloof from observation, for 


. which a man might have a perfectly valid reason, exposed him 


to the worst suspicions ; and if he ventured, through ignorance, 
or any other cause, to diverge from the beaten route, or what 
we should now call the high-road, without giving public notice 
of his whereabouts by shouting or blowing a horn, he was liable 
to be apprehended as a thief, although there might not be a 
tittle of evidence against him, and put to death, unless his 
friends came forward to rescue him. The local authorities 
exercised a complete despotism in these matters. Their discre- 
tion was law in an age when rights of all kinds were at the 
mercy of the strong hand, 

In consequence of the dangerous state of the country, people 
who had journeys to make travelled in large troops, like 
Chaucer’s pilgrims, and waited to make up a sufficient company 
for mutual protection before they started. A journey, therefore, 
from one part of the kingdom to another was a serious business, 
and required elaborate preparations. Those who went on foot 
had generally amongst them a mule to carry luggage, and 
occasionally to relieve the fatigues of the women and children, 
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Upon the mule’s back everything was packed; provisions, 
change of clothes, materials for striking lights and making fires, 
for constructing a tent, for a temporary bed, and for cooking, 
together with knives and dishes, and portable valuables, which, 
for greater security, travellers usually carried about with them 
in boxes, or portmanteaus—articles which we frequently hear of 
in Chaucer's time. 
Inns were ‘few and far between.’ But there was a skeleton 
substitute for them, in the shape of empty refuge-houses, or 
sheds, such as we see on the bleak route of the Simplon and 
elsewhere in the passes of the Alps. These refuges, consisting 
merely of wall and roof, afforded nothing more than a temporary 
shelter against the weather; and Mr. Wright conjectures that 
they may probably have been the sites of the numerous spots 
now called ‘Cold-Harbour. The same conjecture will apply to 
the name of ‘ Windy-Harbour,’ which attaches to many places in 
England and Ireland. The few inns that existed yielded little 
comfort to travellers of condition. With rare exceptions, they 
were no better than common ale-stakes, that is to say, roadside 
ale-houses, distinguished by a stake, or poll, running out 
horizontally from the roof, or over the door, with a sign, or 
cluster of leaves, sometimes hanging from it. The want of 
necessary and suitable accommodation for travellers was the 
primary cause of the hospitality which was practised generally 
throughout the country. It may be doubted, however, whether 
that excellent household virtue would have flourished so univer- 
sally, or have borne such plentiful fruit, if it had not been in 
some degree forced by other influences. The clergy were the 
greatest travellers in England. Some of the Orders were 
itinerant, and perpetually in motion; and of the others there 
were none that had not occasion at times to make pilgrimages, 
or perform visitations, to distant places. The whole power of the 
Church was consequently brought to bear upon the maintenance 
of an usage from which the priesthood profited more largely 
than any other class in the community. They preached up 
hospitality as an imperative duty and a religious obligation ; 
and even went so far as to denounce ecclesiastical censures 
against the head of a house who refused a lodging to a traveller. 
It is not, therefore, very surprising that under such a pressure 
we should find gates thrown open, and boards spread freely, for 
the reception of wayfarers. The fact dispels one of the day- 
dreams of history. The hospitality which is not wholly volun- 
tary loses nearly all its grace. : 

The only houses of entertainment that made any approach to 
our modern notions of an inn, were to be found chiefly in the 
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towns, where lodgings were also to be had by those who preferred 
comparative retirement, and, perhaps, economy, to the bustle 
and expenditure of the public caravansary. The keepers of the 
former establishments were called hostelers, and of the latter 
herbergeors, or persons who harboured strangers. There is ample 
reason to believe that these two classes have undergone little 
alteration, either in the way of deterioration or improvement, 
from that time—say some six or seven hundred years ago—to the 
present. The art of cheating at inns and lodging-houses is as 
old as the institutions themselves, and appears to have been cul- 
tivated with quite as much adroitness and success in the days of 
King Stephen as in our own. Tricks upon travellers are not the 
exclusive property of advanced civilization. Not alone were 
liquors drugged and adulterated, and stale cookery served up— 
just as the passenger by train or coach finds it now in places 
where such frauds may be attempted with comparative impunity 
—but the grossest impositions were practised in the way of exor- 
bitant charges ; guests who were known to be people of substance 
were encouraged in running up heavy bills, and every species 
of advantage was taken of their ignorance and defencelessness. 
The lodging-house people were even worse than the innkeepers. 
They set about their frauds with a show of friendliness that was 
well calculated to entrap the unwary. They had their touters, 
to interrupt and solicit customers immediately upon their arrival, 
and, above all things, to put them on their guard against the 
rogueries of the hostelers. One of the ingenious tricks of these 
artful dodgers was, to ascertain in conversation from what part 
of the country the travellers came, and then, pretending to have 
come from the same place themselves, to take the strangers 
under their special protection, shewing them the way through 
the town, and recommending them to lodgings where, in one 
sense at least, they would be well taken care of. 

Looking a little farther back into the Pagan period, we find 
that the social institutions of the country were built on an 
extremely loose foundation. The marriage laws and usages of 
the Anglo-Saxons were so brittle that they afforded no security 
to either party, before the introduction of Christianity ; and, it 
may be added, that they retained much of their licentiousness 
for a long time afterwards. The marriage ceremony, so far as 
there was one, might be described as an ordinary agreement 
entered into between the high contracting lover on the one 
hand, and the friends of the lady on the other. The only stipu- 
lations, or conditions, connected with it that had any binding 
force, related to such chattels, money, or other property as might 
be involved in the arrangement. The business part being dis- 
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posed of, then followed the feasting common on such occasions 
to most barbarous communities, and not uncommon in more 
highly refined stages of society ; and the wedded pair went off 
upon their tour, to be royally fleeced: by innkeepers and lodg- 
ing-house cormorants, and to flaunt their happiness in the face 
of the public, by open entertainments wherever they went. The 
union which was thus completed implied none of the obligations 
exacted by Christianity. The gentleman was not required to 
cherish and protect the lady, nor the lady to love, honour, and 
obey the gentleman. It was a union for mutual convenience 
and satisfaction ; sometimes inspired by a romantic passion, and 
sometimes with so little mutual knowledge beforehand, that, so 
far as happiness was concerned, it was a leap in the dark. The 
result, one way or the other, was a matter of blind chance ; and 
the institution was logically adapted to meet any exigency that 
might arise out of so precarious a state of things. Where there 
were no duties, there could be no responsibility ; and it was con- 
-sistent with the nature of the engagement that the marriage 
which hung so loosely might be easily thrown off. Both parties 
were at liberty to follow the bent of their own inclinations, and 
if they disagreed, they were free to separate, the lady’s friends 
interfering, as before, merely to look after the settlements. The 
whole contract, from beginning to end, had at least the advan- 
tages of cheapness and simplicity. There was no necessity for the 
intervention of a Sir Cresswell Cresswell in matrimonial compli- 
cations. All questions of that kind were quietly settled amongst 
the principals and their relatives, according to a code of domestic 
morals which, however shocking it may appear to us, was per- 
fectly satisfactory to them. A still more singular custom is said 
to have prevailed in Ireland, where the lady was taken home to 
the house of her suitor for a year’s trial, and if at the end of 
that time they found that they did not suit each other, she was 
restored to her family; nor did this episode in her history in 
the slightest degree damage her reputation, or her prospects in 
life. 

Although marriage was not binding against the wishes of the 
husband and wife, it was held sacred against invasion from with- 
out, Upon this point the Anglo-Saxon laws were precise and 
severe. Not only was the wife’s paramour mulcted in pecuniary 
damages, the penalty being fixed by law, without having recourse 
to the assessment of a jury, but he was saddled with the addi- 
tional responsibility of being compelled to provide the bereaved 
husband with another wife, and to pay all the expenses of the 
wedding. It is clear, also, that these laws, out of a rude sense 
of natural equity, recognised that class of cases which is known 
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to us under the title of Breach of Promise. The Anglo-Saxons 
bought their wives: that is to say, they entered into a bargain 
with the relatives of the bride, which virtually constituted the 
marriage contract ; and if they failed to fulfil the contract, or, in 
other words, to complete the marriage, they were liable by law 
to the payment of the sum for which they had stipulated, toge- 
ther with a further amount by way of compensation. Women 
before marriage were otherwise protected by stringent regula- 
tions, which compelled the early British Lovelace who, to use 
the words of one of Alfred’s laws, ‘deceived an unbetrothed 
‘ woman,’ to ‘pay for her, and have her afterwards to wife.’ 
Domestic life under the Normans made a sensible advance in 
the way of in-door enjoyment : houses were more substantially 
and commodiously built, the resources of the cuisine were more 
skilfully cultivated, and the homes of the gentry began to deve- 
lop the features of those comforts and luxuries which modern 
art has since brought somewhat nearer to perfection. No doubt 
everything was still rough and rude, but the first conceptions 
were evidently there. The private dinner, contradistinguished 
from the dinner of form and etiquette, is a Norman introduction. 
Dinner was a public ceremony down to the close of the Anglo- 
Saxon rule. Banquets were invariably conducted in the one 
large, open, indiscriminate apartment. But the Normans knew 
the pleasure of a little occasional retirement, and of small 
entertainments, when they could enjoy themselves without being 
gazed at like wild beasts in a cage at feeding-time. Formerly 
the doors of the capacious hall were besieged by a hungry rabble 
of beggars and idlers, who watched the dishes as they were 
carried by the servants to and from the table, and often had the 
audacity to lay violent hands upon them. The Normans pro- 
tected themselves against these swarms of clamorous vagrants 
by appointing a legion of door-keepers, armed with staves, to 
keep order at the entrance, and by building, for the first time in 
England, a room over the hall, where they could withdraw from 
the bustle, and dine in tranquillity. This room was reached, 
after the Swiss manner, by a staircase from without, and guarded 
by ushers below ; and it appears to have been the earliest 
example amongst us of a floor raised above the ground floor. 
When population was sparse, and land of comparatively little 
value, people spread out their buildings on the flat; but as 
population increased, and the surface became costly, space had 
to be obtained by other expedients. Necessity is the mother of 
invention. Driven to seek a means of dining in peace out of 
the roar of a turbulent publicity, the Normans conceived the 
grand idea of building a dining-room up a flight of stairs; and 
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one of the most humorous cuts in Mr. Wright’s volume repre- 
sents a carousal in an attic of this novel description, taken from 
the Bayeux tapestry. Subsequent ages improved upon the 
precedent ; and as house-room became more and more precious 
on the land, they built higher and higher into the air, amongst 
the stars and birds. 

Progress in the art of cookery is generally considered signifi- 
cant of general progress in other and more important branches 
of civilization ; and in this department the Normans were far 
in advance of their predecessors. When Duke William came 
to England, his forethought was not confined to warlike pre- 
parations. He took care that, however he might fare in the 
field, he should never be at a loss for a good dinner. He brought 
over his kitchen with him. This was in itself an evidence of 
high training in matters of taste. But it is only fair to observe, 
that if his artists transcended the Saxon cooks, they had an 
important advantage over them in the choice of materials which 
were seldom found upon Saxon tables, such as beef, mutton, 
veal, and pork. They appear also to have been familiar with 
the use of stoves and hot plates, prophetic of those more scientific 
structures which the illustrious Soyer plumed himself upon the 
glory of having established in the kitchen of the Reform Club ; 
and there is reason to believe that they understood how to make 
pasties and pies, and other still more recondite and delectable 
dishes. At all events, we know that they could produce com- 
binations which had the merit of being savoury and palatable, 
and that the use of foreign flavours, with judgment and 
variety, was one of the resources which, all but unknown to the 
simpler Saxon, were at the command of the accomplished Nor- 
man. With the latter, as with the more enlightened gastronomic 
authorities of a later day, garlick was an indispensable agent, 
and we can only hope that he used it under proper restraints. 
We hear of roast hen seasoned with garlick sauce, and of fish 
cooked in wine and water, and served up with an elaborate and 
luxurious sauce, composed of parsley, sage, cost, ditany, wild 
thyme, and garlick, seasoned with pepper and salt; and the most 
robust gourmand could not desire a more energetic sample of 
culinary science than a roast goose served up with garlick sauce 
mixed with wine, or the green juice of grapes or crabs. The 
Normans evidently had a natural zest for. good living; and we 
are mistaken if we do not gather from some of the old illumi- 
nations and tapestries, that they were particular about having 
their meats put smoking upon the table, and that they even 
carried their sense of comfort (which is really an old Norman 
word) so far, as to indulge in the luxury of covers for their dishes. 
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Yet, in the midst of these incontestible evidences of culture, 
they eat their meat with their fingers. They had not yet arrived 
at the decent convenience of a fork. For illustrations, the reader 
may be referred to Chaucer, especially to the description of the 
prioress, who was distinguished by the neatness with which she 
used her fingers in eating. 
The distinction drawn by William of Malmesbury between 
the Anglo-Saxons and the Normans—that the former indulged 
in great feasts, and lived in mean houses, while the latter built 
magnificent mansions, and ate moderately—is doubtless true. 
The Anglo-Saxons were enormous feeders; and the Normans 
consulted quality and relish rather than quantity. But the 
means of forming an accurate comparison do not exist, for it was 
not until cookery became resolved into an art that any details of 
its processes were recorded or preserved. It was late in the 
fourteenth century before culinary maxims came to be written, 
and receipts handed over in house-books or other depositories of 
domestic secrets. Mr. Wright has collected some bills of fare of 
that period, from which we learn that the dinner generally con- 
sisted of three courses, and that boar’s head larded, beef and 
mutton, swan, pheasant, chickens, rabbits, teals, woodcocks, and 
snipes, independently of bruce (a horrible mixture of pig’s chit- 
terlings, minced onions, white of eggs, and bread, out of which 
a fearful soup was distilled), pork, mutton, and two or three 
other dishes entered into the plan of a single entertainment. At 
this time, the cwisine was obviously an object of paramount 
consideration ; yet it is remarkable that while the Normans 
were making such strides in the science of dinner, their way of 
dining presented a humiliating contrast to the refinement of their 
cookery. Civilization was too busy among the stew-pans and 
skillets to look after the manners of the people ; and the table 
habits of the Normans were even coarser, all things considered, 
than those of the Anglo-Saxons, whose stately formalities and cum- 
brous ceremonials imparted something of an air of barbaric 
elevation to their usages. The Normans had all the rudeness of 
the previous age, without its earnestness. Their rules for beha- 
viour at table indicate plainly enough, in the ——* shape of 
a long catalogue of prohibitions, the uncouth condition of society, 
in spite of its superficial gloss, down to the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. Forks had not yet come into use, and 
nobody having hit upon the expedient of chop-sticks, meat was 
conveyed to the mouth by the fingers. This was unavoidable ; 
and in order to make sure, as far as might be, of the cleanliness 
of the hand engaged in this delicate office, it was one of the 
maxims of good breeding that the same hand should never 
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——_ the function which is now consigned to the pocket hand- 
erchief —an article unknown in those times. The fact of 
laying an interdict on the one hand, implies, of course, the em- 
ployment of the other. The American custom of expectoration 
prevailed so extensively amongst the Normans, that it was 
necessary to protect the board at which they sat from pollution 
by stringent regulations. Fortunately, in most cases, the floor, 
which received the contents of water-basins, the dregs of wine- 
glasses, and other refuse, was slightly protected by a layer of 
rushes. The benches and seats, however, were exposed to all 
passing chances ; and in an old French metrical code of polite- 
ness, quoted by Mr. Wright, people are prudentially advised to 
examine the seats before they sit down upon them. Some of the 
minor directions testify at once to the raw state of manners, and 
to the dawn of coming improvements. For example, you were 
forbidden to pick your teeth with your knife, or to offer the 
remains of your dish to another person, or to dip your meat in 
the salt-cellar, or to return food from your mouth to your plate; 
and symptoms of the more artificial modes that not long after- 
wards came into vogue, may be detected in a code of instructions 
which warns you against the vulgarity of eating much cheese, or 
taking more than two or three nuts at a time upon your plate, 
or betraying fidgettiness at dinner, by such boorish tricks as play- 
ing with your knife, or, twisting your napkin into knots, and 
which, above all things, admonishes you against getting intoxi- 
cated before dinner is over. 

When we speak of dinners in these times, we must be under- 
stood to speak of a meal which has no equivalent in the present 
day. Popular habits are so entirely altered that the same things 
cannot be recognised by the same names ; and we must enter into 
some details to render clear to the modern reader the habits of 
his ancestors in reference to the rites of the table. 

They had two substantial meals in the day, dinner and supper, 
between which there was an interval of eight hours. They were 
early risers, and began and finished their labour and their plea- 
sures with the sun. In the Carlovingian romances everybody is 
up at daybreak, and in most of the romances everybody is in bed 
soon after supper, making no ceremony about it, but beginning 
to yawn and gape the moment they were sleepy, and separating 
at once for bed, after the fashion of the king and his court, in 
Chaucer’s ‘Squyere’s Tale.’ There is an old proverb which fixes 
the hours for the different meals :— 


‘Lever a six, disner a dix, 
Souper a six, coucher a dix.’ 
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But there is an older monastic triplet, still familiarly remem- 
bered, which throws back all these operations an hour earlier :— 
‘Lever a cing, diner a neuf, 

Souper a cing, coucher a neuf, 

Fait vivre d’ans nonante et neuf.’ 
Dinner at nine (which prevailed for centuries before people 
became so lazy in their habits as to postpone the hour of widerne 
or prandium, to ten), and supper at five, supply a land-mark 
of a day passed chiefly in athletic sports, chess, dice, eating, 
drinking, and praying. The ten o’clock dinner continued for a 
long period, ‘and even so lately as the sixteenth century the 
general hour for dinner was eleven, as it is still in the northern 
parts of Germany. 

Some obscurities which appear in Mr. Wright’s work respecting 
the hours of meals, may here be usefully cleared up. At page 
155, Mr. Wright, quoting the following lines, spoken by the 
Monk i in Chaucer’s ‘Schipmanne’s Tale,’ — 


‘And let us dyne as soon as ye may, 
For by my chilindre it is prime of day,’ 


observes,—‘ In the time of Chaucer, the hour of prime appears 
‘to have been the usual dinner hour, which, perhaps, meant nine 
‘o'clock.’ At page 248, he says, that ‘In Chaucer's Squyere’s 
‘Tale, the king’s guests, after great feasting and carousing at 
‘night, sleep till “ prime large” in the morning—that is, till six 
‘o’clock—which is spoken of in a manner which evidently inti- 
‘mates that they had considerably overslept themselves.’ This 
latter interpretation of the word prime is the correct one. 

The divisions of the ecclesiastical day, which were everywhere 
followed by Chaucer, and for each of which particular offices of 
devotion were appointed, consisted of matins, prime, tierce, sect, 
none, and vespers, There was another service, called conipline, 
or completorium, to which no particular hour was assigned, it 
being directed to be observed just before retiring to rest. Matins 
began at midnight; prime was six o'clock in the morning ; 
tierce, nine; sext, twelve; none, three ; and vesper's, six. Each 
of these terms covered the whole of the preceding interval: igno- 
rance of which circumstance has, no doubt, occasioned much of 
the confusion that has arisen on this subject. Thus, as soon as 
prime was passed, the time would be reckoned as so much 
before tierce ; and from mid-day, or tierce, it would be consi- 
dered noon, or none, up to three o'clock. "We have a curious 
illustration of this in the ‘ Shepherd’s Calendar,’ where twelve 
o'clock is called noon, and three o’clock high noon. In the same 
way we frequently find in Chaucer, and other writers, the 
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phrase, ‘ large prime,’ which is analogous to ‘full moon,’ and means 
prime arrived, or nearly so—at its full development—that is, six 
o'clock, or very close upon it. 

In the lines quoted by Mr. Wright, ‘ prime of day’ is to be 
understood either in a figurative sense, which derives some colour 
of probability from the introduction of the ‘day,’—or literally, as 
six o'clock. The latter interpretation is in some degree supported 
by the fact that on that morning the monk had risen earlier than 
usual, and might, therefore, be supposed to be ready for dinner 
before the regular hour. It is obvious that the regular dinner 
hour had not then arrived, for some time elapses before the mer- 
chant and his wife go to dinner, the lady in the meanwhile 
calling him out of his counting-house, and, after some talk 
together, going with him to hear mass, as was customary before 
breaking the fast. 

It must be admitted, however, that it is not always easy to 
determine with certainty the meaning intended to be conveyed 
by the word prime, as it is employed by medieval writers. Even 
Chaucer, who is generally exact in his language, fluctuates occa- 
sionally between the poetical and the canonical uses of the word. 
We can keep to its strict definition only where the word is used 
in a connection that will bear it. We constantly hear of the 
prime without reference to any particular hour, conveying some- 
times a loose indication of an early hour of the day, and some- 
times of the day full-blown. People are generally described as 
setting out to travel long before prime. In the Canterbury 
Tales the pilgrims set out in the spring of the morning, that is, 
about or soon after dawn, and it is past prime when they arrive 
at Deptford, which means past six, the hour of prime. Popularly, 
and poetically, prime means the dawn or spring of the day, as, in 
a similar sense, the prime time of the year is spring, the French 
printemps. In adopting either interpretation, the reader of 
medizval literature must be governed entirely by the context. 

Mr. Wright says that the hour of breakfast was very uncertain. 
We suspect that it is still more uncertain whether there was such 
a meal as breakfast at all. We have no evidence of any repast 
of that nature ; and as it was the universal custom not to taste 
food till after mass had been heard, or other offices of devotion 


' performed, and some indispensable household drudgery dis- 


charged, the presumption is that the first time of eating was the 
nine o'clock dinner. Besides, the preparation for dinner must 
have fully occupied all the available time on hand. There was 
not room for a preliminary entertainment; and the utmost we 
can suppose, in the way of refreshment before dinner, was some 
slight flavour, like the early cup of coffee of the French. But 
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even this is mere conjecture, and, in any case, the term breakfast 
is wholly inapplicable. 

William of Malmesbury’s tribute to the magnificence and 
solidity of the Norman buildings as compared with those of the 
Anglo-Saxon, to which we referred before we were carried away 
by this digression, is perfectly just. The Norman house was 
more commodious and convenient; and, although the notion of 
raising a floor above. the ground-floor cannot be strictly said to 
have originated with the Normans, they are fully entitled to the 
credit of having been the first to develop its capabilities. A few 
rare examples may be found amongst the Anglo-Saxons of a 
room at the top of a flight of stairs; but it was usually very 
small, a mere crib, or look-out, and was called the solei, appa- 
rently because it was nearer to the sun than the lower apartment, 
the progenitor, probably, of that cramped, low-roofed room which 
the French call the entie-sol. It was the Normans who dis- 
cerned in this crude beginning a power of useful expansion, and 
who contrived an apartment aloft where they could dine luxu- 
riously en particulier. To them also may be ascribed the honour 
of having invented the parlour, literally (parloir) a room for 
talking in, derived from the usages of the monastic establish- 
ments. This is not the place to enter into architectural details, 
but we may observe generally that social progress and the pro- 
gress of house architecture throw a vivid, illustrative light upon 
each other. When the country was in a lawless state, and the 
means of intercommunication was hazardous and difficult, when 
might made mince-meat of right under a feudal dispensation, 
and nothing was safe but the strong hand, houses were built 
mainly with a view to security; the walls were thick, and the 
ditches were deep, and drawbridges, loopholes, and battlements, 
marked the elaborate precautions that were deemed necessary for 
the purpose of protection. As the danger gradually diminished, 
and law and order diffused feelings of confidence throughout the 
country, houses ceased to be built like fortresses, and security 
was less thought of than domestic accommodation and the grati- 
fication of taste. And thus we have come down from feudal 
castles to gentlemen’s seats and rich men’s ‘follies. The change 
affects every particular connected with private dwellings. 
Instead of seeking strategie positions, perched on the summits of 
inaccessible hills, or down in the angle of a valley to command 
the mouth of a gorge, or the banks of a river, we now look for 
situations agreeable to the eye, or suitable to the constitution ; 
we consult climate, soil, and the winds, without caring at what 
points of the compass an enemy could bombard our windows, 
or rake our slates and chimney-pots with a volley of grape-shot ; 
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and we lavish upon the luxury of the interior those resources 
which used to be expended upon the outworks. 

But it is only in their luxuries, and the arts which administer 
to them, that the Normans contrast favourably with the Anglo- 
Saxons. Could we get at sufficient means of comparison, we 
suspect it would be found that in other directions, especially in 
their morals, the Anglo-Saxons possess higher claims upon our 
respect. The gallantry which rose out of the feudal system was 
far from being so noble or manly as it is made to look in the 
ballads; and it may be gravely doubted whether women were 
ever worse treated than in what Burke calls the age of chivalry, 
or, at all events, in the early part of it. Wives were ‘subjected 
not only to barbarous cruelty, but to indignities more dreadful 
than the pincers of the torturer, or the horrors of the owbliette. 
Precepts of craft and caution constituted the current wisdom of 
the day. Young people entering the world were recommended 
to keep up a showy exterior, to be very attentive to the forms 
of religion; but to believe in nobody or nothing, and to keep 
their thoughts to themselves. A youth was thus advised by his 
father not to quarrel before people, lest his opponent, in an 
excess of passion, might let out something to his discredit ; and 
he was further counselled, after he married, never to reveal to his 
wife anything he wished to conceal. These cunning maxims were 
mixed up with others which were not wholly of so selfish and 
mean a character, and in which a stray gleam of munificence 
and generosity occasionally breaks out ; but, taken in connection 
with the profligacy, arrogance, and oppression of the feudal ages, 
and the treatment of women generally, they lose all value in 
the setting, and their exceptional grace only serves to give them 
a suspicious significance. 

The advice to young ladies, on questiens of deportment and 
modesty, which abound in the romances and text-books of the 
middle ages, cannot be properly appreciated without bearing in 
recollection the freedom of intercourse which subsisted between 
the sexes. The life of the times is a practical commentary on 
its written ethics, and the one must be read by the light of the 
other. Young ladies were in the habit of receiving the visits 
of gentlemen in their chambers while they were in bed, and 
frequently of returning the visits under similar circumstances. 
Candlesticks did not enter into the economy of medizval houses, 
and the old Saxon method of fixing a candle on a stick, from 
whence we obtain our word candlestick, had not undergone much 
change under the Normans. Usually the stick, or spike, formed 
a part of the framework at the head of the bed, so that the light 
anight be easily extinguished by the person in bed or going to 
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bed. To these circumstances may be attributed the fact that 
the visits on both sides were often made in the dark, and were, 
consequently, fruitful of scandals. 

The beds for many centuries were made of straw. Feathers 
came very slowly into use. At first we hear of white straw 
being shaken and laid, and covered with a quilt of feathers ; 
and it was not till the fourteenth century that beds began to be 
made altogether of feathers; but they were limited to the 
highest and wealthiest classes. After another interval beds 
came to be decorated with curtains, and to put on a look of 
warmth and coziness, with, probably, very little of the reality. 
Throughout all these advances in the formation of the bed and 
its furniture, it was the custom for both sexes to sleep without 
night-dresses of any kind. The custom was not confined to any 
particular grade of the community. It was universal, from the 
princess to the chambermaid. Strange things are recorded in 
the tapestries and illuminations as arising out of these usages. 
With the body unprotected by a shred of covering, and the head 
wrapped in a warm kerchief, a duke’s daughter, destitute of a 
hand candlestick, is lighted to bed by a candle stuck on a spike 
in her bedstead; people are seen lying in a state of nudity in 
adjacent beds, while others are passing to and fro in the same- 
condition ; and kings and queens are represented in bed with 
their crowns on ; upon which latter incident Mr. Wright observes 
with inimitable nadivete, ‘The crowns on their heads are a mere 
‘conventional method of stating their rank. Kings and queens 
‘were not in the habit of sleeping in bed with their crowns on 
‘ their heads.’ 

The medizval romances, which, upon the whole, present « 
tolerably faithful reflection of the actual contemporary life, are: 
as full of the inevitable consequences of these free and open 
customs as eggs are said to be full of meat, or Spanish comedies 
of intrigue. ‘Medieval society, says Mr. Wright, enunciating 
a melancholy and too palpable truth, ‘was profoundly immoral 
‘and licentious.’ Elsewhere he says, that ‘the clergy were the 
‘great corrupters of domestic virtue amongst the burgher and 
‘agricultural classes. The upper classes did not need the 
temptations and sanctions of the Church. Their demoralization 
came from within. It was the natural issue of insular training 
and exclusive privileges. The extremities to which the Norman 
aristocracy carried the indulgence of their passions may be least 
offensively exemplified by the wanton cruelty they displayed in 
their field sports. The forests were preserved with barbarous 
severity. Whoever killed a hart, or a hind, or a boar, was 
condemned to be blinded. The chase was one of the favourite 
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pastimes, and no considerations of justice or humanity were 
allowed to check the career of the hunter, whose course was a 
track of desolation to the tillers of the soil. Respect for private 
rights was unknown. No such rights can be said to have 
existed, for they were never recognised, Cultivated lands, 
covered with growing crops, were ridden over and trodden down 
with impunity, as if they had been so much waste common. 
Nor was this all—perhaps it was the least of the evil. Having 
destroyed the crops, the hunters quartered themselves on the 
owners; and if the provisions they found in the houses fell 
short of their wants, they inflicted punishment on the inmates. 
Darker crimes followed, which left disgrace and _ bitterness 
behind. But we must not trace the picture any farther. 
‘Whatever excesses the imagination can conceive associated 
with the gratification of brutal lusts, may be ascribed to the 
Norman aristocracy on their hunting excursions without much 
risk of exaggeration. . 

The ladies who were brought up in the midst of such expe- 
riences could not be expected to be very tender of heart, or modest 
of bearing. Any such expectations would be grieviously disap- 
pointed by the facts. They were as passionate, self-willed, and 
imperious as the heroes who wooed them with devotional homage 
before marriage, and beat them afterwards. Their ‘gentle 
‘ blood’ was as incapable of submitting to restraints in the pur- 
suit of pleasure, as if it coursed in the veins of the coarser sex, 
whose license they constantly usurped. They not only laid aside 
that reserve which is almost a constitutional attribute of women, 
but they took the initiative in those advances which, all the 
world over, are assigned to the province of men. They did not 
always wait to be solicited, or to observe the effect of their 
charms. When the train of passion was fired, they followed it 
up to its conclusions with an ardour which showed how com- 
pletely the positions of the sexes were reversed. This state of 
things was not brought about without a corresponding corrup- 
tion of manners in the general intercourse of society. Conver- 
sation became flooded with impurities. The common language, 
written and spoken, was impregnated with that character of 
dissoluteness which pervaded the highest and best educated 
circles. 

The rules which were inculcated for external conduct, or super- 
ficial manners, harmonize curiously with the libertinism which 
infected the core of society. They embrace minute regulations 
for the cultivation of that kind of artificial breeding which is the 
obvious veneer of an age of licentiousness. They abound in 
demure restrictions and repressive maxims for behaviour, all 
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tending to the production of the results which they affect to 
deprecate ; and they illustrate, in a very remarkable way, the 
infancy of that condition of society, refined, hollow, and profli- 
gate, which culminated, some hundreds of years afterwards, in 
the masques of Saint Germains and the voluptuous splendours 
of Versailles. 

Ladies, for instance, are warned that it is unbecoming to talk 
much, that they should not boast of the attentions they receive 
from the other sex, nor betray too much freedom in their sports 
and pastimes, lest it might encourage libertinism ; that they are 
not to look too much at men, nor to suffer men to take certain 
liberties with them, a bare allusion to which, in the present day, 
would be an outrage. Scolding, swearing, uttering falsehoods, 
eating and drinking too freely, and getting drunk, are severally 
reprehended ; and ladies are advised to keep their nails cut, and 
their hands clean, and, when they have handsome faces, to be 
sure to let them be seen. Highly suggestive, too, are the in- 
structions relating to church-going, remembering how strictly ob- 
servances of that description were kept up in later times by such 
ladies as Madame de Maintenon, and Louise de Querouaille. On 
the way to church a lady was not to ‘trot or run,’ says a trowr?eve 
of the thirteenth century, who compiled a code of instructions 
for young ladies, referred to by Mr. Wright; but to walk 
seriously, looking neither to the right nor the left, taking care 
not to go on in advance of her company, and observing to salute 
‘ debonairely’ all persons she met. When she arrived in church 
she was to behave with becoming gravity, she was not to suffer 
her eyes to wander, whatever her thoughts might do, and she 
was to be strictly attentive to the forms of the service. Equally 
characteristic are sundry prudential hints against the indulgence 
of a dangerous curiosity. In passing people’s houses, ladies are 
not to look into them, ‘for,’ says the shrewd instructor, ‘a person 
‘often does things privately in his house, which he would not 
‘ wish to be seen, if any one should come before his door.” The 
same discreet caution was to be observed on entering a house, 
oraroom. The visitor was to cough at the entrance, or to speak 
loud, so that the person within should not be taken by surprise. 

Notwithstanding all these indications of a life of finesse and 
levity, the households of the ladies of the middle ages appear 
to have been conducted with order and propriety. The charac- 
ters of servants, especially if they came from a distance, were 
carefully examined ; and every servant had special duties to 
perform, which very much resembled the ordinary duties per- 
formed in our own day by those laborious maids-of-all-work, 
whose worsted stockings were celebrated in a prose Idyl by 
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Leigh Hunt. Sweeping the hall, dusting the forms, benches, and 
footstools, shaking the cloths and carpets, and cleaning and 
arranging the chambers, constituted the routine of the house- 
maid’s morning tasks five hundred years ago, just as they do in 
the nineteenth century. It must be confessed that we do not 
get up quite so early as our Norman ancestors, who opened their 
shutters at the dawn of day, and that the feeding of ‘chamber 
‘animals’ does not enter into the regular domestic programme. 
Nor can we take credit for feeding our servants so plentifully as 
they were fed in the old baronial halls. The day’s proceedings 
in that particular are worth noting for more reasons than the 
abundance of the provisions. The first meal was at mid-day. It 
consisted of one meat, provided without stint, and of one drink, 
wine or otherwise, which was to be ‘ nourishing but not heady,’ 
The servants were admonished at this meal, which was to lay 
the foundations for a day of incessant industry, that they were to 
eat and drink heartily ; but they were required to do so without 
loitering or gossiping. The moment they began to slacken, and 
talk, and lean their elbows on the table, they were ordered to 
rise, and the table was removed. Another repast of a lighter 
kind followed at an interval ; and a third succeeded in the even- 
ing, as abundant, and of the same character, as the first. 

The ladies attended personally to their household affairs, and 
looked after their servants to see that they executed their work 
properly. It was the business of the lady of the house every night 
to ascertain that the doors were locked, and the fires put out, to 
take charge of the keys, and to send the servants to bed, a strict 
watch being kept over their candles, so that none should be left 
alight after the household had retired. The mistress of a large 
establishment in these times had other, not less arduous, and even 
more important, duties to discharge. We frequently read in the 
medizval romances of wounded knights being tended and cured 
by maidens, who, from first taking compassion upon them, end by 
marrying them. So, also, good wives are described keeping in 
their houses potent herbs, vegetable decoctions, balsams, and 
ointments, with which they effected signal cures. Professional aid 
was rare, and seldom available at a short notice, and ladies bene- 
volently took upon themselves the double offices of nurses and 
doctors, and even went through a certain course of study to fit 
them for their labours. They studied in the garden, and picked 
up all the oral traditions that came floating down to them con- 
cerning the occult virtues of plants and flowers. Every house had 
its garden, and every garden had its medicinal herbs, and there 
was always a fair student moving about amongst them culling 
knowledge, and speculating on its uses. No doubt there was a 
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dark as well as a bright side to this knowledge. The restorative 
principle in herbs was co-existent with a destructive principle ; 
and while the lady was learning the art of preserving life, she 
was also learning how to destroy it. The knowledge of medicine: 
brought with it the knowledge of poisons, and ladies became 
skilful adepts in both. The poisoners of the middle ages are 
amongst the infamous celebrities of history, and it is hardly 
necessary to add that a large majority of them were women. 
Although the Normans transplanted into England many 
French usages and luxuries, they failed to effect any material 
change in the national character. The old stubborn Saxon 
element still remained predominant. There were some things 
with which it could not assimilate. No art or influence, 
for example, could have succeeded in naturalizing amongst us 
those erotic tribunals which flourished in Provence and else- 
where in France, under the name of Courts of Love. The good 
sense of the people would have revolted from any attempt 
to give shape and fashion to an institution, which undertook 
to impart the force of law to the subtleties of a fantastic code of 
sentiment. Yet the Courts of Love sprang from the feudal 
system, and marked more expressively than any recognised laws 
the peculiar tendencies of society during the middle ages. 
Chaucer made them known in England by a famous poem 
descriptive of the general nature and functions of a Court of 
Love, which if not strictly copied from the Provencal courts, 
preserved their principal features under other forms and names. 
The English, however, regarded all such descriptions as mere 
poetical reveries. Chaucer's palace of Love, its statutes, 
and symbolical personages, commanded no more credence than 
an old legend of the Northern mythology, or an oriental 
allegory. Had the charming Countess of Narbonne herself, the 
most illustrious of all the lady presidents, illustrious alike by her 
beauty and her judgments, come over to England, and held one 
of her courts under an elm tree in some royal park, the proceed- 
ings would have been looked upon by the people in those days as 
they were accustomed to look upon a tournament or a bull bait. 
They would have attached no serious meaning to such an 
assembly, and would have treated its verdicts with ridicule. 
Imagine at any time in England a court, composed of ladies and 
gentlemen of high rank and social weight, sitting in the open 
air to receive and decide upon complaints concerning matters of 
gallantry, to resolve dilemmas of love, sometimes actual and 
sometimes suppositious, for the guidance of both sexes, and to 
hear contentions or arguments upon what may be called points 
of law in relation to the rights, duties, and responsibilities of 
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lovers in every stage of their intercourse. The custom of 
Dunmow was a reality, because it touched a passage of domestic 
life which people were rather vain of, and because it was 
attended by a practical result. But here was a tribunal insti- 
tuted for the public trial of questions over which everybody 
concerned was interested in throwing a veil of secresy, and the 
decisions of which bound nobody, and led to no result whatever. 
Such elaborate trifling did not suit the Saxon genius. The 
people saw their way clearly to substantial improvements; 
casuistry was much too fine and frivolous for their vigorous 
intellects. They discerned at once the value of a new invention 
by which discomfort was minimized and enjoyment increased ; 
but could see no profit in investigating such gratuitous pro- 
blems as, ‘ Which should you prefer—that your mistress shou!d 
“be dead, or married to another?’ And here the line may be 
drawn, loosely but intelligibly, between what we have derived 
and rejected from the French. That the Courts of Love never 
found their way into England, either in sport or earnest, is 
singular, nevertheless, since the roll of their presidents includes 
two names associated with our throne. Queen Eltéonore, first 
married to Louis VII. of France, and afterwards to Henry 
II. of England, was one of the most celebrated of the Ladies 
President or Queens of Love, and her decisions are recorded in 
the judgments of the tribunal under the signature of Regina 
Alienora; and no less illustrious as a President or Prince of 
Love, was Richard Coeur de Lion, who held that office alter- 
nately with the Dauphin of Auvergne, the Count of Provence, 
and Alphonsus of Arragon.* 

One of many reasons—independently of the radical differ- 
ences of national character—why these open customs, which, so 
to speak, let the daylight in upon the most secret recesses 
of life, found no favour in England, was that from the time of 
the Anglo-Saxons downwards the people manifested an increasing 
disposition to cultivate privacy of their homes. The old hall 
with its glare and publicity, was insensibly superseded by the 
quiet dining-room ; and then came the happy thought of the 
parlour, a room in which a few friends might meet together and 
converse without restraint. The parlour superseded the uses of 
the bed-chamber as an apartment for receiving visitors, and con- 
ducting the affairs of the household ; and ladies, thus relieved 
from the intrusion of strangers, were not slow to appreciate the 
advantages of retirement. The universal utility of the parlour 
was developed in proportion as the old hall disappeared, and 
the bed-chamber ceased to be a reception-room. It became 

* Works of Chaucer, Ann. Ed. iv. 116. 
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the centre of the social system. Here all amusements of the 
inmates were carried on, games, dances, and merry-makings ; 
here young ladies occupied themselves with fancy works, which 
they often turned to profitable account; and here, too, the 
passion for cards and dice was first cultivated in English 
houses. As the home feeling deepened, people began to collect 
about them durable evidences of settling down, and to think 
of transmitting their possessions to future generations. The 
age of heir-looms commenced under these fostering auspices. 
Amongst its conspicuous signs were the accumulation of plate 
and linen, the institution of cupboards and lock-up places to keep 
the new family treasures in, and the pains which were taken to 
display them on special occasions. The political changes that 
were passing over the nation in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies, tended materially..tastrengthen local attachments and 
nourish domestic habits. Feudalism was passing away; the 
higher and lower classes were coming more closely together ; a 
strong feeling of independence was growing up amongst the public 
at large ; the Englishman’s ‘ house’ was assuming every day more 
and more the attributes of the ‘castle ;’ and the growing interest 
which men were acquiring in domestic life rendered their homes 
more than ever sacred in their eyes. 

We have not thought it necessary to weave through these 
desultory observations, a running commentary on Mr. Wright's 
volume upon ‘Domestic Manners;’ but our frequent refe- 
rences to him will evince the estimation in which we hold 
his labours. Nothing short of a life passed in the study of 
medieval literature could have amassed and arranged the vast 
amount of details accumulated in his book. We do not say 
that the arrangement is exactly what we should desire, or that 
the treatment is in every respect what it might have been; but 
we are far from thinking that the task, as a whole, could have 
been executed so well by anybody else. Mr. Wright makes us 
fastidious by the very richness of the banquet which he provides. 
To the variety and profusion of the feast we bear cheerful 
testimony; and if we desiderate any element of pleasure or 
enjoyment at this bountiful table, it is that our host has served 
us too amply, and detained us too long. We want essences here 
and there, where he has given us solid dishes, and we miss that 
art of selection and condensation by which the palate is spared a 
succession of identical or similar flavours. ; 

The fact seems to be that Mr. Wright has been collecting 
his materials for a great number of years past, and that he has 
been collecting them in the only way such materials can be 
collected, by multitudinous scraps, which piled up, heap upon 
heap, grow into a mountain of chaos at last. The attempt to 
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reduce this chaos to order, and to present the results of so much 
discursive investigation in a shape of historical continuity, 
involves an amount and description of labour from the con- 
templation of which we recoil in alarm. Parts of this book 
appear to have been written at one time for one purpose, and parts 
at another for another purpose, and the parts to have been after- 
wards put together with a view to the production of a complete 
whole. The process was hazardous, and the skill shown in its 
execution is considerable. This way of writing in detachments, 
of taking historical studies in compartments, as it were, is 
attended by unavoidable risks. There is the risk of committing 
unconscious repetitions, of falling into inconsistencies of state- 
ment, and of failing to bring about the requisite symmetry in 
the proportions of the work. Mr. Wright has not entirely 
escaped these dangers. The book, in spite of the world of pains 
pestowed upon it, has a straggling air ; we often feel the want 
of dates, although we know how difficult it would be to supply 
them, and that there is a division of periods which ought to con- 
tent us ; we find the same things recurring in different places, 
easily seen by us who read the entire volume through from 
beginning to end (and we have not missed a page) for the first 
time, although by no means easy of detection to the author 
whose head is full of them; and we are sometimes perplexed 
by an apparent confusion, which may be no confusion after all, 
but an uncertainty of expression arising from the nature of the 
evidence upon which the descriptions are founded, and which 
opens a wide door to guess-work and speculation. In saying 
this, we are saying the worst we have to say, and archeologists 
will understand how little this is in comparison with the respon- 
sibilities of such an undertaking. The merits of the work are 
obvious. We wish it had been shorter, because it would then 
have been more readable for the million. But students of social 
history will find nothing tedious in quotations otherwise super- 
fluous, nor will they complain of space bestowed upon matters 
not very important in themselves. The test of such books is 
that they should be comprehensive and trustworthy. This book 
is both. It is a complete store-house of facts, gathered with 
diligence from a multitude of sources, and placed before the 
reader without varnish or exaggeration. Above all things, it 
is free from prejudices. It is written from no particular point 
of view, and betrays none of the vices of partisanship. Nor 
does its attraction lie wholly on the side of the grave and useful. 
It is full of pictures of extinct manners, as amusing as if Mr. 
Wright had dug up a thousand volumes of some Punch of the 
middle ages, and given us the cream of them, wood-cuts 
included, interspersed through his work. 
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CHRISTIAN FRIENDS, 


On the other side is a Map of Sierra Leone. Freetown, situated on the 
sea-coast, in the northern part of the Sierra-Leone Peninsula, is the principal 
town, and the port of the Colony. Kissey, to the south-east of Freetown; 
Wellington, lying farther, in the same direction; Wilberforce, to the south- 
west; Gloucester, Regent, Bathurst, Leopold, and Charlotte, in the mid- 
dle of the Colony; Hastings, on a Creek leading to the Bunce River; 
Waterloo, in the east; and York in the south; are Stations on which the 
labours of the Missionaries have been more or less bestowed. The chief 
Stations at present occupied by the Society, or which are visited by its Missio- 
naries, are, Kissey, Wellington, Gloucester, Regent, and Bathurst. A Chapel 
near Freetown, called Gibraltar Chapel, and the Institution for Native Youths 
at Fourah Bay, are also under the charge of a Missionary. 

In Western Africa, the first Mission of the Society was undertaken in 1804. 
Here, the Servants of God employed in it, have had, beyond others, to endure a 
great fight of afflictions: here, the blessing of God has signally rested on the 
labours of the Missionary: and here, we behold the work, notwithstanding 
all its difficulties, steadily advancing; so that, though indeed the Labourers 


are few, yet the work of the Lord is prospering in their hands. 
WEST-AFRICA MISSION. 


Though the number of European La- 
bourers in this Mission has been great] 
reduced, yet its progress, compared wit 
the means employed, has been satisfac- 
tory. Mr. John Weeks, one of the Cate- 
chists, now on a visit to this country, 
addressed a Letter to the Committee after 
his return, giving a concise general view 
of the state of the Mission when he left 
Sierra Leone in April last. We shall 
present the contents of this Letter under 
a few general heads, which will place in a 
clear light the effect produced, by the Di- 
vine Blessing bestowed on the labours of 
the Missionaries. 


Desire to receive Instruction. 

It is a gratifying fact, to see, among this 
number, many parents patiently submitting to 
be taught by their own children, who are Moni- 
tors in the Day School. As soon as any of 
them are able to read the “ Parables” and 
« Miracles,” they will be sure to come and pur- 
chase a copy of the Holy Scriptures. 

Thus the parent, sensible of his spiri- 
tual ignorance, comes to his own child to 
be taught to read. By means of the 
knowledge thus gained, he reads the 
School-Books containing the ‘ Parables” 
and “ Miracles” of Christ. As his know- 
ledge increases, he follows on to know, and 
purchases a copy of the “ HOLY scRIP- 
TUREs,”’ which are able to make wise unto 
salvation through faith which is in Christ 
Jesus.—What a mighty change is thus 
wrought in the state of this benighted 
African! Closely connected with the in- 


fluence of Divine Truth on the soul, is 


The Observance of the Lord’s Day. 

Their regular attendance on the Means of 
Grace, and the great reverence paid to the Sab- 
bath by all, where the Missionaries are la- 
bouring, is great cause for thankfulness. It is 
a rare thing to see a solitary individual following 
any worldly business on the Lord’s Day. 
What a reproof to too many in (so-called) 
Christian England ! 

Again: remark the 

Feeling with regard to Public Worship, 

A few weeks before I left, the Governor vi- 
sited the villages, with a view to ascertain the 
real state of the churches and schools, While 
engaged in examining the church at Charlotte, 
which had been begun several years since, but 
unhappily was never finished, two of the most 
respectable inhabitants of the village, and mem- 
bers of our Church, stepped forward, and ad- 
dressed the Governor: “Sir, we are hungry 
too much,” On their being requested to explain 
themselves, they said: “ We are hungry too 
much to have the church finished.” The Go- 
vernor appeared much pleased ; and told them 
he should like to know what assistance the in. 
habitants would give, and promised to do what 
he could to assist them. A subscription was 
immediately opened among themselves; and 
when I embarked, they had collected upward of 
30/.: each man also offered to give one week’s 
labour ; a sufficient evidence that they earnestly 
desire to see the House of God finished. 

‘The people of Gloucester actually built them- 
selves a new frame church, during the past year. 

Agam: 

Desire for the Ministry of the Word. 

When we were obliged, from the reduced 
state of our Labourers, to relinquish Hastings, 
and concentrate our strength, the Inhabitants, 
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Art. IX.—Aids to Faith. A Series of Theological Essays. By 
Several Writers. Edited by Witttam Tuomson, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. London: Murray. 1861. 


‘SomME men achieve greatness, and some men have greatness 
‘thrust on them.’ What the great dramatist thus makes one of 
his characters say of greatness, may, with equal truth, be said’ of 
fwme: some men achieve fame by great deeds, by valuable 
services rendered to the community, by splendid acts of self- 
sacrifice, by illustrious displays of mental power; and some 
men have fame thrust on them by the mere accident of their 
position and the force of circumstances. This latter we take to 
be very much the case with the authors of ‘ Essays and Reviews ;’ 
they have had fame thrust upon them, more perhaps than they 
themselves anticipated, or are altogether pleased with, now that 
it has come. The book entitled ‘Essays and Reviews,’ is not in 
any sense a great book, or a book calculated of itself to make 
any great sensation in the public mind; it contains no great 
thoughts, no ennobling sentiments, no original discoveries or 
investigations, and not much attractive writing; while it 
abounds in bad logic, displays many puerilities, and is dis- 
figured by some disereditable blunders. Left to its own merits, 
therefore, we believe it would have been speedily forgotten ; 
competent scholars would not have cared to place it on their 
shelves as a book to which they could with advantage refer for 
information or suggestive thought; and the public at large 
would have known little of it beyond the name. But the 
position of the writers, and the circumstances of the publication, 
have elevated it into a reputation which its own merits would 
never have secured for it. Here were men, who had given 
solemn pledges of adherence to an established formula of 
belief, deliberately combining not only to bring some of the 
most important articles of this formula into discredit, but to 
subvert the very basis on which the whole rests; appearing 
before the world as members or ministers of a Christian 
Church, and yet doing their endeavour to shake the confi- 
dence of the community in what have ever been held to be the 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity ; going over to the side of 
those against whom their Church has been waging war for 
centuries, and in doing battle with whom her greatest chiefs 
have won their freshest laurels; and all the while claiming 
a right to retain their place within the church whose cause they 
were betraying, and to reap the emoluments of an institution 
whose main purpose they were labouring to frustrate. There 
was in this something so startling, so audacious, and as yet 
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in this country, happily, so novel, that men were struck aghast by 
it, and the very offence which such a course could not but give 
served to elevate those by whom it had been given into a degree 
of notoriety proportionate to the feeling which their conduct had 
excited. ‘The consequence has been, that for the last eighteen 
mgnths, even amidst the stir and anxiety attendant on great 
public events, the authors of ‘Essays and Reviews’ have kept a 
foremost place in the view of the nation, and have received an 
amount of attention, not from theologians and’ churchmen alone, 
but from the general public, such as might satisfy the ambition 
of the most eager candidate for the popularis aura. 

One of the greatest compliments which these gentlemen have 
received is the appearance of such a work as that before us; a 
work in which some of the ablest and most learned men in the 
English Church have deemed it worthy of them to put forth 
their strength in order to neutralise the pernicious influence of 
their publication. We heartily rejoice in the appearance of this 
book as well as of the volume of replies to the ‘Essays and 
‘ Reviews, which has appeared under the sanction of the Bishop 
of Oxford ; though, we must say, it hardly beseems men of the 
standing and reputation of the writers of these volumes to have 
been so tardy in appearing on the field against such antagonists ; 
nor was it wise in them to allow the poison to circulate so long 
before they came forward with the antidote. What has occa- 
sioned the delay we are not informed; that it was not want of 
preparation to meet the adversary we feel bound to believe, 
albeit some have not been slow to insinuate to the contrary. But 
be the cause of delay what it may, we are glad that at length 
it has been removed, and that the true and sound men in the 
Church of England have come forth in real earnest, to wipe away 
from her the reproach which the authors of ‘Essays and 
‘Reviews’ have undoubtedly brought upon her in the judgment 
of all the orthodox churches of these lands. In such works as 
that before us lies the true antidote to such a production as 
theirs. Loud denunciations in popular assemblies, episcopal 
censures and archidiaconal caveats, pious utterances of abhor- 
rence, and proceedings designed to bring temporal penalties to 
bear upon those who have been guilty of spiritual delinquencies, 
are but poor expedients for the defence of truth. Even a pro- 
secution in the Ecclesiastical courts is no effectual protection 
against the inroads of error in matters of opinion. A decision 
may be procured there against the defendant ; but that decision, 
as such, simply affects his standing in the Church and simply 
pronounces his opinions to be not those of the Church ; it leaves 
the question whether these opinions are right or wrong exactly 
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where it was. The decision of the judge against the defendant 
is not an answer to the book. Such an answer, it is true, may 
be given in the course of the pleadings, or in the judge’s reasons 
for his decision. But this is an incidental appendage to the 
prosecution, not its direct and proper result; and it may be 
questioned whether a reply so given will be half so effective as 
one issued simply on its own merits as a piece of reasoning. The 
only real specific in such cases is a compound of sound logic, 
sound learning, and sound sense judiciously applied. Often little 
more is requisite than to take the obnoxious doctrine out of the 
haze and mist of words in which it is enwrapped, and to present in 
plain, intelligible English, the real meaning and tendency of the 
aggressor’s teachings, what Bishop Thomson happily calls ‘trans- 
‘lating it into plainer nonsense.’ It is amusing sometimes to see 
how poor, and thin, and foolish many very profound and learned 

ges, as they seem, may be shown to be by the application to 
them of this simple process; with many a plausible or 
mysterious utterance plane dixisse est plene refellisse. It is 
to such books, therefore, as that before us that we look for the 
power that is really and permanently to destroy the influence of 
productions like the ‘Essays and Reviews,’—books calmly written, 
and containing clear, logical, thoroughgoing discussions of the 
points at issue. 

We like the title which the editor has prefixed to the essays 
contained in this volume; and that not so much for reasons 
which will doubtless cause it to find favour in bibliopolic eyes, 
its terseness and point, as because it seems to express exactly 
what such a work should aim at being. The utmost that any 
work on the evidences of the Bible, or even on its doctrines, 
scientifically considered, can effect is to be auxiliary to faith. 
Scientific, or apulogetic. theology, in all its branches, is at the best 
only what the Germans calla Hiilfswissenschaft, an auxiliary 
science. It is not by such means that faith is produced. Asa 
mental energy, faith is no more called forth directly by reason- 
ing or science than is perception or emotion ; in ordinary cases 
it is intuitive, and in the case of spiritual objects it is the ‘ gift 
‘of God,’ being called into action through the agency of the 
Holy Spirit, by whom the things of God are presented to the 
soul’s direct inner vision. But though faith is not to be produced 
by works of scientific investigation, faith may be greatly aided by 
them. It is possible for reason to raise obstacles between faith 
and its objects which shall prevent their being seen by it ; and 
such obstacles reason may be employed to remove. Faith also 
may be disturbed and enfeebled by rationalistic influences, and 
these it is the business of rationalistic science to obviate, so that 
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faith may recover its vigour and exert its proper authority. The 
science of the physician cannot produce perception where it does 
not already exist ; but the science of the physician can guide him 
to remove obstructions from before the organs of perception so 
as to enable them freely to act, or to restore to organs that have 
been enfeebled by pernicious influences their native power so as 
to make them act healthily and pleasantly. 

The ‘ aids’ which this volume supplies to Christian faith are 
not all of equal value. The writers not only, as might have 
been expected, exhibit marked differences of ability and prepara- 
tion for the work they have undertaken, but they are far from 
being on a par with each other in their apprehension of the sort 
of thing that most requires to be done so as to meet the end for 
which their work is designed. All the essays display learning ; 
all bear traces of mental power ; all are pervaded by a candid, 
truthful spirit, and a healthy tone of Christian feeling; and in 
respect of these they contrast favourably with the ‘ Essays and 
‘Reviews. In some of them, however, we desiderate polemical 
power, and dialectic point and closeness. Their authors have not 
In every case so met the adversary as to put it out of his power to 
say that his real difficulty has not been solved, his main objection 
has not been removed ; and, altogether, we should have relished 
a little more stout fighting and the laying on of severer blows 
than these reverend and right reverend divines have thought 
proper to indulge in. For acrimony and wrathfulness we do not 
plead ; but there are cases when men are to be ‘ rebuked 
‘sharply, and in dealing with which the fortiter in modo, as 
well as in ve, is required by a due regard to the cause of truth 
and righteousness. A little polemical keenness is no bad accom- 
paniment to pointed logic and solid learning in discussing ques- 
tions where great and vital interests are at stake. Amiable and, 
in its own place, powerful as gentleness is, where the touch laid 
on an audacious adversary is too soft and hesitating, people are 
apt to imagine that the subject under discussion is not of such 
importance as it professes to be. To our thinking, the authors of 
‘ Essays and Reviews’ have put themselves in a position where 
they deserve no tenderness of dealing on the part of the true and 
sound men of the Church of England ; and we should not have 
been sorry to have seen a little more consciousness of this 
quickening the pens of the authors of the volume before us. Be 
this, however, as it may, we accept this volume with all thankful- 
ness as a most valuable contribution to the sacred cause it is 
designed to uphold. 

Professor Mansel, of Oxford, leads the van in an essay on 
‘ Miracles, as Evidences of Christianity.’ Viewed in relation to 
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the whole question of miracles, this essay can hardly be regarded 
as an adequate treatment of the subject ; but viewed polemically, 
in relation to recent discussions of this subject, it is all that 
could be wished. The author goes at once to the grand point at 
issue, and throws his strength into the discussion of the question 
on which the whole controversy regarding miracles, as conducted 
in the present day turns. Here his familiarity with logical pro- 
cesses and metaphysical discussion stand him in good stead, and 
his disciplined habits of thinking and reasoning are apparent 
both in what he says and in what he leaves unsaid. 

The essay begins with some pertinent remarks on the im- 
portance of miracles as a branch of the Christian evidences. 
These remarks are directed particularly to meet the case of those 
who affect to believe that they may repudiate miracles, and yet 
on some other grounds continue to accept Christianity. This 
Mr. Mansel shows to be impossible, on the. ground that the 
Author and first teachers of Christianity stand so pledged to the 
assertion of miracles, and have so incorporated this with their 
doctrine, that if we embrace the one we must, of necessity, also 
accept the other. The alternative here is, either miracles were 
wrought by our Lord and his apostles as valid evidences of their 
Divine commission, or they, in asserting this, as they unques- 
tionably did, were guilty of insincerity and falsehood to such an 
extent as vitiates their entire teaching. ‘To this is to be added 
the important consideration that the question is not respecting 
one or two detached cases of miracle, but respecting a professedly 
miraculous system, a system which is pervaded by miracles, and 
which is nothing if not miraculous. This was fully recognised 
as characteristic of Christianity by Bolingbroke, who, whatever 
other faults he had, was free from the folly of proposing to solve 
a problem by eliminating its necessary conditions. ‘The 
‘miracles of the Bible,’ says he, in a passage quoted by Bishop 
Fitzgerald, in his essay, p. 70, ‘are not like those in Livy, 
‘ detached pieces that do not disturb the civil history which goes 
‘on very well without them. . . . But the whole history is 
‘ founded on them, it consists of little else, and if it were not a 
‘history of them it would be a history of nothing.’ It is vain, 
therefore, to pretend that miracles may be rejected as impos- 
sible, and yet Christianity retained. As well might we hope to 
retain the Newtonian system whilst denying the possibility of 
gravitation, or of the other physical laws. If, as Mr. Mansel 


observes, the question whether miracles are possible be once 
decided in the negative, 


‘Christianity as a religion must necessarily be denied along with 


it. Some moral precepts may indeed remain, which may or may 
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not have been first enunciated by Christ, but which in themselves 
have no essential connection with one person more than with 
another; but all belief in Christ as the great Example, as the 
Teacher sent from God, as the crucified and risen Saviour, is gone, 
never to return. The perfect sinlessness of His life and conduct 
can no longer be held before us as our type and pattern, if the 
works which He professed to perform by Divine power were either 
not performed at all or were performed by human science and skill. 
No mystery impenetrable by human reason, no doctrine incapable 
of natural proof, can be believed on His authority ; for if He pro- 
fessed to work miracles, and wrought them not, what warrant have 
we for the trustworthiness of other parts of His teaching? The 
benefits obtained by His cross and passion, the promises conveyed 
by His resurrection, are no longer the objects of Christian faith and 
hope ; for if miracles are impossible, He died as other men die, and 
was laid unto his fathers and saw corruption. The prayers which 
we offer to Him who ascended into heaven, and there liveth to make 
intercession for us, are a delusion and a mockery, if miracles are 
impossible ; for then is Christ not ascended into heaven.’—p. 5, 6. 


These considerations Mr. Mansel has urged with great force 
and conclusiveness. But might he not with advantage have 
taken even higher ground than this in relation to the question 
on which they are designed to bear? Might he not have 
shown that the rejection, of miracles as impossible, necessitates 
logically the rejection of all objective and special revelation ? 
Whatever else it is, such a revelation is essentially supernatural ; 
it isa result effected by the immediate action of God apart from 
the operation-of existing jnatural laws ; it is in fact a miracle, 
as much so as the raising of the dead to life, or the creation 
out of nothing of things that are. But if all miracle is impos- 
sible, this also is impossible ; so that to reject miracles and yet 
profess to retain revelation is to cut away with one hand what 
it is proposed to cling to with the other. The thing to be 
proved and the evidence on which it rests are of kin to each 
other; they both belong to one genus; if the one be removed 
to the limbo of vanity and idle conceit, nothing can save the 
other from the same fate. 

There is still another consideration which may be brought to 
bear, we think, with force on this point. Can the Life of Jesus 


Christ, even laying out of view those parts of it which are — 


avowedly miraculous, be accepted as true history if all miracles 
be declared to be impossible? This is a question, we take it, of 
vital interest ; for it is idle to talk of accepting Christianity in 
any other sense than as a mythic investiture of certain religious 
ideas if the life of Christ be rejected as an impossibility. But 
was it not an impossibility on the supposition that miracles are 
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impossible? Can that life be accepted as the actual history of a 
mere man—of a being not only simply human by nature, but 
who pursued that marvellous career of his by the aid of mere 
human resources without supernatural help? Is that life, 
taken in its entireness and symmetry and absolute perfection, 
a thing to be accounted for on purely human grounds? No 
one, we think, will affirm this? What, then, is the story of 
that life? Is it a fiction, a myth, a mere ideal representation 
of what may be conceived, but never has been nor can be 
actually realised on earth? It is hard to resort to this hypo- 
thesis for many reasons which we are not called here to state ; 
but to this hypothesis we must resort if the narrative of the 
life of Jesus as furnished by the Evangelists, is to be construed on 
purely natural grounds. Let those, then, who would set aside 
miracles as impossible look to this. Can they, we ask, accept 
the life of Jesus Christ as real without the supposition of a 
constant miracle ? and if they cannot,‘which side of the alter- 
native are they prepared to abide by ? whether will they go on 
to Straussianism or retract their position that all miracle is 
impossible ? 

These considerations may be of use in serving to bring before 
the mind the real importance of miracles as evidences of 
Christianity, and to recall some who may unthinkingly have 
fallen into the mistake that in giving up miracles they were 
only giving up one of the less essential outposts of Christianity, 
to a sense of the peril of all such concessions. The question at 
issue here is really whether we shall retain Christianity as a 
Divine revelation, and as flowing out of the person and work of 
Jesus Christ; or, if we do not reject it as an imposture, shall 
regard it as a mere adroit embodiment, in fabulous narrative, 
of ideas that have no higher source than human genius or 
human experience can supply ? 

The great question then is, Are miracles possible? On this 
the whole turns. Admit them to be possible, and the question 
whether the Gospel miracles were performed or not becomes a 
mere question of fact and not at all one of science. In such a case 
it is idle to spend time in discussing whether miracles can be 
proved by testimony or not. This is like attempting to deter- 
mine @ priori what kind and what amount of evidence shall be 
sufficient to convict a man accused of murder or theft. The 
common sense of men would not tolerate such trifling ; it would 
indignantly break through the sophist’s web, and assert the 
right of every man to judge for himself in any given case 
whether the evidence adduced was sufficient or not. If miracles 
are possible, then any alleged case of miracle is an alleged fact, 
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which, like all other facts, can be proved by competent testi- 
mony, and in reference to which every person must judge for 
himself whether the testimony adduced is, all things considered, 
sufficient or not. But if miracles be in the nature of things 
impossible, the case is altered ; no evidence can prove an impos- 
sibility ; and, therefore, it is only an idle waste of time to stop 
to settle the relative worth or rather worthlessness of any that 
may be adduced with this view. Here, then, lies the kernel of 
the whole controversy, and to this point Mr. Mansel has wisely 
directed his main effort. 

Now, in order to come to a just decision on this question, 
it is of supreme importance that we should clearly understand 
what is meant by the assertion that. miracles are impossible ; 
and for this it is important that we should settle clearly the 
import of the position of which this is the negation. What, 
then, do we mean when we affirm that miracles are possible ? 
Not of course that natural .:auses may operate or be made to operate 
so as to produce «esults different from or contrary to what they are 
fitted to produce ; as if it were affirmed for instance that fire cooled 
or water burned an object; this were to assert a violation of the 
order of nature such as science could not accept as possible. As 
little can the assertion mean that the individual apparently 
performing the miracle is able to suspend the operation of any 
natural law, so that the due sequence of cause and effect shall 
be interrupted, and a result without a cause shall emerge ; this 
also science may safely pronounce impossible. What is meant is 
that in the order of nature room is left amid the action of 
natural causes, for the immediate action of Him by whom 
the whole has been adjusted and is sustained; that, just as in 
every lowe: sphere there is room left for the action of laws 
belonging to a higher sphere (as in the world of nature there is 
room left for the constant intrusion of agencies belonging to the 
world of mind), so in the whole sphere of creation there is room 
left for the immediate agency of the Great First Cause of All, 
when He shall see meet so to act. The believer in miracles (to 
cuse the words of Mr. Mansel), ‘does not assert that miracles are 
‘* produced by the abnormal action of natural and known causes ; 
“on the contrary he expressly maintains that they are produced 
‘ by a special interposition of Divine power; and that such an 
‘interposition, constituting in itself a different cause, may 
* reasonably be expected to be followed by a different effect.’ * 


* We are glad to find Mr. Mansel referring (p. 16) to Dr. Thomas Brown’s 
admirable note on Miracles in his Essay on Cause and Effect, and doing justice to 
that amiable and acute writer’s valuable contribution to the just apprehension 
and settlement of this question. 
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Now on what grounds can such an interposition be pronounced 
impossible ? It is evidently not logically impossible, for the 
assertion of it involves no contradiction; nor is it philosophically 
impossible, for it preserves intact the affirmation of the unifor- 
mity of nature and the continuity of physical sequences ; nor 
is it morally impossible, for it asserts no principle that is incom- 
patible with the laws of rectitude and goodness. Is it then 
physically impossible—that is, Is the introduction of a special 
cause, such as the Divine agency, incompatible with the stability 
of the physical universe? This, it would appear, is the position 
which recent opponents of miracles are inclined to assume. 
Their language is not remarkably clear, nor is their meaning 
very precisely expressed ; but their notion seems to be that 
as each change among bodies or atoms is part of a chain of 
sequences reaching back ud infinitum, no new or special 
agency could be introduced without disturbing that chain so as 
to throw the universe into confusion. The late Mr. Baden 
Powell speaks of the impossibility ‘of any modification what- 
‘soever in the existing conditions of material agents unless 
‘through the invariable operation of a series of eternally im- 
‘ pressed consequences following in some necessary chain of 
‘ orderly connection, however imperfectly known to us.* This 
it must be confessed is not a remarkably clear statement, and 
Mr. Mansel has to come to the help of his antagonist by stating 
for him, from the writings of Fichte and Schleiermacher, 
the doctrine which he seems to have only dimly apprehended. 
This doctrine is that of absolute determinism, according to 
which the series of events is so fixed, that no effect produced by 
a special cause could intervene without disturbing all that had 
preceded it, and altering the whole of what succeeds. In such a 
case i: is argued there could be no course of nature except on the 
understanding that there were to be no miracles. But this doc- 
trine is an outrage upon one of the deepest and most universal 
convictions of the human mind. It can stand only on the sup- 
position that no such thing as free will exists and operates 
in the universe. Once admit the existence of the free action 
of mind, and it must be admitted that the order of nature is so 
adjusted as to admit of the intrusion of special causes without 
destroying it. If the fatalistic theory of the universe be the 
true one, then it is as idle to plead for miracles as it is to plead 
for moral distinctions or religion in any shape. But where this 
theory is repudiated, the very repudiation of it opens the door to 
the admission of what renders miracles possible, notwithstanding 
the regular and ordered sequences of the physical universe. For 

* Essays and Reviews, p. 135. 
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if there be room for the action of man’s free will amid these 
sequences, so that he can intervene to produce such effects as he 
pleases without disturbing the established order, there must 
a fortiori be room for the action of the Divine will and agency 
in the production of any special effect it may please God to 
bring to pass. If the physical world be so constituted that its 
order is not disturbed, far less destroyed, by the free action of the 
human will leading to results which the physical creation left to 
itself would never have produced, with what decency can it be 
denied that it is so constituted as to admit of the free action of 


the Divine will, producing effects which no physical sequence 
could have effected ? j 


‘Deny,’ says Mr. Mansel, ‘the existence of a free will in man, 
and neither the possibility of miracles, nor any other question of 
religion or morality, is worth contending about. Admit the exist- 
ence of a free will in man, and we have the experience of a power, 
analogous, however inferior, to that which is supposed to operate 
in the production of a miracle, and forming the basis of a legitimate 
argument from the less to the greater. In the will of man we have 
the solitary instance of an efficient cause in the highest sense of the 
term, acting among and along with the physical causes of the 
material world, and producing results which would not have been 
brought about by any invariable sequence of physical causes left to 
their own action. We have evidence, also, of an elasticity, so to 
speak, in the constitution of nature, which permits the influence of 
human power on the phenomena of the world to be exercised or 
suspended at will, without affecting the stability of the whole. We 
have thus a precedent for allowing the possibility of a similar inter- 
ference of a higher will on a grander scale, provided for by a similar 
elasticity of the matter subjected to its influence.’—p. 19. 


The force of this reasoning, we think, cannot be evaded by 
any who admit the existence of God as a personal being 
and free agent. If God be conceived otherwise, if he be thought 
as only a blind fate, or as an existence that evolves itself into 
necessary manifestation in the phenomena of the universe, the 
conclusiveness of the argument will cease to be felt. But 
in this case religion is given up altogether, and the dispute 
about miracles ceases to be worth the words employed in it. It 
is something, however, to have it clearly brought before the 
minds of thoughtful men, that the only ground on which the 
impossibility of miracles can be maintained, is ground which 
presupposes the impossibility of religion altogether—the ground 
of Fatalism or of Pantheism. 

From discussing the possibility of miracles, Mr. Mansel pro- 
ceeds to consider their value as evidences. Into this part of his 
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essay we cannot follow him, but must content ourselves with the 
general remark that we have seldom seen the whole question so 
clearly and judiciously treated as it is here. We would call 
attention especially to the author's remarks on ‘the often 
‘ disputed question, whether the miracles prove the doctrine, or 
‘the doctrine the miracle, as containing a most satisfactory 
discussion of a point on which some very eminent men have 
allowed themselves to get very much into the mist. We quote 
the concluding sentence of his essay, and so take our leave 
of him for the present :— 


‘Tf there are times when the very vastness of the material system 
which science discloses seems to thrust the Author of all to an almost 
infinite distance from us; if there are times when we feel almost 
tempted to echo the wish of the poet, to be “a Pagan suckled in a 
creed outworn,”’ so that we might but have a clearer sight of the 
presence of Deity among the phenomena of nature; if there are 
times when the heaven that is over our heads seems to be brass, 
and the earth that is under us to be iron, and we feel our hearts 
sink within us under the calm pressure of unyielding and unsym- 
pathising law, as those of the disciples of old sank within them 
under the stormy violence of wind and wave, at such times we may 
learn our lesson and feel our consolation as we turn to those vivid 
pictures which our sacred story portrays of the personal power of 
the Incarnate God visibly ruling His creation, and may hear through 
them the present voice of Him who spake on the waters, ‘ Be of 
good cheer ; it is 1, be not afraid.” ’"—p. 40. 


The second Essay, the subject of which is ‘The Study of the 
‘Evidences of Christianity,’ is from the pen of Dr. Fitzgerald, 
Bishop of Cork, now of Killaloe. It is written in a vivid, sprightly 
style, and is extremely pleasant reading. The author, however, 
has not sacrificed matter to style, for though his remarks cannot 
be regarded as either very profound or very original, they are 
very much to the point, and are, for the most part, clever and 
telling. Attributing the dislike which prevails in many quarters 
to the subject of the evidences, ‘to a reaction from the dispro- 
‘portionate attention paid to such literature by the divines of a 
‘former age, he sets himself to trace, historically, the fluctua- 
tions of religious life in the English Church, from the time of the 
Restoration downwards, and shews ingeniously and plausibly how 
from contending with infidels for the very existence of Chris- 
tianity, divines came rather to think much of the mere title- 
deeds of their inheritance than to enjoy its treasures ; and then 
a natural reaction having been awakened to a desire for these 
treasures, they were led to overlook the claims of Christianity 
as an historical faith, and to attach undue prominence to its 
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doctrinal aspect. He then shews how this latter tendency 
received encouragement and support from the influence of 
German speculation in philosophy and theology, the direction of 
which has been wholly towards the fostering of a sentimental and 
ideal way of construing religious truths, and away from the 
practical and historical. At first denounced and abhorred from 
a distance, German speculation came gradually to be looked at, 
admitted, dallied with, and at length eagerly embraced. 


‘Men of leisure and curiosity,’ says the Bishop, ‘in the univer- 
sities and elsewhere, disgusted with the tame and superficial 
monotony that prevailed around them, were repairing, as it were, 
in secret to the fresh stores that had been opened en the continent 
of Europe. The very circumstance that this foreign literature was 
secluded from the vulgar gaze, and even a kind of contraband 
learning, gave it an additional charm. The adepts felt as if 
they had been initiated in some higher mysteries, and were dis- 
posed hugely to over-estimate the value of their attainments. 
Doubts and strange opinions which, if they had been freely ex- 
pressed and ventilated in the fresh air and broad sunshine of public 
discussion, would have soon shrunk to their proper small dimen- 
sions, grew into giants in the shade, and over-mastered the minds 
that had been nursing them in secret. Then gradually the in- 
fluence of the new opinions began to pervade the current literature 
of the country—not in plain and definite statements—that would 
have too rudely shocked the multitudes; but sometimes in hints 
“vocal to the intelligent,’ sometimes in ambiguous language 
adapting to other purposes the religious phrases of the day, 
sometimes under a cloud of metaphysical jargon that bewildered 
the admiring reader. Thus it has come to pass, that without 
any open controversy, but silently as it were, and ‘‘ while men 
slept,” the old matter-of-fact faith has died out in many minds, 
and religion has come to be regarded as an affair of sentiment 
that should be disentangled, as soon as possible, from its historical 
elements.’—p. 59. 


The new doctrine which these gentlemen preach is, that in 
place of receiving our religious beliefs from an authoritative out- 
ward revelation, we are to look first. to man’s religious conscious- 
ness, to his sense of want, and his aspiration after spiritual life, 
and to test the truth of any religious system by its adaptation to 
these ; instead of having what has been contemptuously called a 
‘book-faith,’ we are to seek a faith, the roots of which are in our 
own inner spiritual nature, and which we accept as true because 
of its conformity to that nature. Now, as Bishop Fitzgerald 
most justly remarks, this, whether true or false, is not Chris- 
tianity. 


‘Christianity is the religion which was taught by Christ and his 
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apostles, and it was certainly an historical religion, a religion made 
up of matters of fact, and propounded on the evidence of matters of 
fact, which they promulgated. “That which we have heard and 
seen with our eyes, and our hands have handled of the Word of Life, 
declare we unto you,” is the language of the first preachers of the 
Gospel; and the modern attempt to separate the ideal Christ, the 
type of the God-like in man, from the historical person, is not a 
whit less opposed to the genius of the apostolic religion than was 
that teaching of the Gnostics against which the last of the apostles 
raised his warning voice as the very spirit of Antichrist. The 
Christ of the Gnostics was an impalpable Kon, the Christ of their 
successors is something less substantial—an abstract idea.’—p. 63. 


It is well that the real issue to which the question must be 
brought should be thus distinctly placed before the public. The 
alternative lies between accepting Christianity as a religion based 
on certain historical facts, and rejgcting Christianity altogether, 
and substituting something else in its place. Either the facts 
recorded in the Gospels are historically true, or Christianity, as 
such, is a nonentity, and the religion which calls itself Chris- 
tian might have been what it is though Jesus Christ had never 
lived, or had lived a totally different life from that which is 
recorded of Him. Between these two positions our choice must 
be made. We cannot deny the facts and yet retain the faith. 
But if we retain the facts, then our religion falls back on the 
historical evidences for its primary and main support. Should 
any be disposed to question this, we only ask him to make for 
himself the experiment of proving facts by sentiments ; persuaded 
that he will find, before he has gone very far in his search, that 
he is bent on a false adventure, and is vexing himself in vain. 
Only think of a man expecting to convince the world of an 
historical fact, because he finds, or fancies he finds, a longing 
desire for that fact in his own soul! And what, we should like 
to know, is meant by the adaptation of a fact—our Lord’s birth 
of a virgin, for instance, or his crucifixion, or his resurrection— 
to the inner spiritual nature and religious consciousness of man ? 
To our thinking there would seem to be as much sense were 
one to speak of adapting one’s coat or shoes to one’s inner nature, 
and testing their fitness for the purpose for which they were 
made by that. 

Passing from Bishop Fitzgerald, we come to Dr. M‘Caul, of 
King’s College, London, by whom the third and fifth Essays have 
been contributed ; the former on ‘Prophecy,’ the latter on ‘The 
‘Mosaic Record of Creation’ Both of these Essays show the 
author’s extensive acquaintance with Biblical literature, and his 
ability for the discussion of questions connected with the inter- 
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pretation and claims of the sacred record. On the whole, the 
Essay on ‘ Prophecy’ appears to us the more satisfactory of the 
two. The author shews very clearly that the Hebrew prophets 
did claim to speak in the name and by the impulse of the 
Almighty ; that they did profess to foretell future events, such as 
} mere human sagacity could not have foreseen; and that their 
sayings and writings were so accepted by the nation, in the 
midst of which, and for the benefit of which they spoke and 
4 wrote. In this case it is idle to propose to accept them as 
religious teachers, whilst rejecting their claims to Divine inspira- 
tion. If they were not sent of God, if they did not receive from 
| God the faculty of seeing what no mere human eye~could see, 
and of saying what no mere human tongue could say, they were 
nn deceivers from the beginning, and the truth is not in them. 
a\ ‘ Which side, then, of this alternative shall we embrace? We 
iit shall be determined in this chiefly by the answer we must give 
; to the question, Were the prédictions of these prophets fulfilled ? 
; It is on this issue that they themselves put their claims; and 
: though there are other considerations which a candid and 
' thoughtful inquirer will not overlook, it is by the answer which 
history enables us to give to this question that we shall be 
chiefly determined in forming a judgment on these claims. How, 
then, stands the case in this respect? The answer is that in 
an overwhelming majority of the predictions recorded in Serip- 
ture, we are able to trace historically the fulfilment. With all 
impartial men this ought to decide the question. The prophets 
have given a valid pledge. in support of their claims, and that 
pledge they have amply redeemed. Can a fair umpire do any- 
thing else than decide in their favour ? 

That the predictions of Scripture have been for the most part 
fulfilled, the opponents of prophetical inspiration themselves 
admit ; for the correspondence between the recorded prediction 
and the recorded fact in history is so close that they have been 
able to account for it only by the supposition that the alleged 
prediction was written either after the event, or so shortly before 
it that the shadow which preceded it fell on the prophet’s spirit, 
and suggested to his excited mind what was about to happen. 
In taking this ground, the adversaries of inspiration have burnt 
their ships. If they cannot make out their assertion as to the 
date of these predictions, they have left themselves no means of 
retreat. Admitting, as they do, in the strongest possible 
manner, that if the statement of the prophet be a prediction it 
has been fulfilled, they must make good the assertion that it is 
not a prediction, or yield the victory to their opponents. Now, 
never was there a more signal failure in any matter of this sort 
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than in the attempt which has been made to establish this point. 
Unless we consent to admit the most arbitrary dealing with 
evidence, to accept confident assertion for solid proof, to allow 
the admission or rejection of passages simply as it suits the 
writer's purpose, and recognise as sound logic such curious 
specimens of reasoning as we presented to our readers some time 
ago from the essay of Dr. Williams, who seems never so happy 
as when he is reasoning in a circle, there is positively nothing 
that can claim even the appearance of reason in what is com- 
monly adduced in support of this conclusion. On all grounds of 
historical evidence it must be conceded that these predictions 
were recorded, not only before the event, but so long before it as 
to render it impossible for any mere human sagacity to anticipate 
it. In the case of the most important of the Old Testament 
prophecies this is undeniable; and in reference to the few, 
between the uttering of which, and the event to which they 
relate, the interval was comparatively short, the circumstances 
of the case are such as to satisfy every candid mind that some- 
thing beyond mere human sagacity must have framed the 
prediction. All this is very forcibly brought out by Dr. M‘Caul. 

He has also taken pains to shew that in the case of those few 
predictions which have been urged as not fulfilled, all that can 
m any case be proved is that we do not know that they were 
fulfilled, whilst in most cases the probability is that they were. 
It shews the weakness of the opponent’s cause that he should 
rely so much upon these supposed cases of non-fulfilment. He 
would fain, indeed, persuade the -reader that these cases 
neutralize the force of the cases adduced on the other side. But 
they have no more power to do this than the evidence of a 
witness who swears that he did not see a deed done has power 
to neutralize the evidence of several who swear that they did see 
it done. This is exactly how the case stands in the issue before 
us. On the one hand are a multitude of competent, witnesses to 
attest the fact that prophecy has been fulfilled ; on the other are 
a very few who, when questioned, declare, not that prophecy has 
not been fulfilled, but simply that they do not know that it has 
been fulfilled. What person familiar with evidence would for a 
moment imagine that these counter-statements are of equal value, 
or that the one neutralizes the other? 

In Dr. M‘Caul’s second Essay, the fifth in the series, we 
have an examination of the Mosaic record of Creation. The 
author begins with an examination of the theories advanced by 
those who, working on the suggestion of Astruc, have endea- 
voured to account for the composition of Genesis and the other 
books of the Pentateuch, by the supposition of different sets of 
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documents, distinguished from each other by the use of the term 
Jehovah, and the term Elohim, to designate the Divine Being, 
respectively, which have been put together by some compiler, 
who has or has not (for on this opinions differ) mingled up with 
them something of his own. This question is introduced here, 
we cannot but think, out of its proper place; it undoubtedly 
belongs to the subject of the following essay, which is on the 
authenticity and genuineness of the Pentateuch. We are pleased, 
however, that Dr. M‘Caul has taken it up, for he has in a most 
satisfactory manner exhibited the hopeless discordance of the 
different theorists from each other, the utter impossibility of 
carrying any one of their theories through the whole of the 
phenomena, and the consequent manifest unsoundness of the 
fundamental principle on which they all proceed. We confess it 
is not a little amusing to see these learned Germans succeeding 
each other 
‘Thick as autumnal leaves that strew the brook 
In Vallombrosa,’ 

each demolishing the theory of his predecessor, each offering his 
own as infallible ; Hupfeld condemning Knobel, Ewald first 
answering himself and then condemning Hupfeld, and Knobel 
returning the compliment by condemning Ewald and Hupfeld. 
It is aregular mélée, a fight of all against all ; reminding one of 
nothing so much as that ‘ Battle of the Books, which the bitter 
pen of Swift has immortalized. But what is the sober inference 
to be drawn from this confusion and contradiction amongst men 
of unquestioned learning. and ability? Undoubtedly, as Dr. 
MCaul puts it— 

‘If Knobel’s criticism is correct, Hiipfeldt’s [Hupfeld’s] is worth- 
less. If Ewald be right, the others must be deficient in critical 
acumen. They may be all wrong, but only one of the three can 
be right. 

‘But take into account all the other differences enumerated 
above, one supposing that the documents are pre-Mosaic, another 
that they were written in the times of Joshua and the Judges, 
another in the time of David, another some centuries later; and 
how uncertain must the principles of their criticism appear—how 
valueless their conclusions! With such facts can any sane person 
talk of the results of modern criticism as regards the Book of 
Genesis? or be willing to give up the belief of centuries for such 
criticism as this ?)—p. 193. 

Dr. M‘Caul goes on to show that such criticism must be to 
a high degree imaginative and arbitrary. Still there remains 
the fact, that through considerable portions of the Pentateuch, 
Genesis especially, this distinctive use of the terms Jehovah and 
Elohim obtains: How is this to be accounted for? or does 
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it require to be accounted for? Dr. M‘Caul thinks that it 
does, and he adopts the theory of Hengstenberg and Hiiver- 
nick, which was also that of Ewald in his earlier days, that 
Jehovah and Elohim are not synonymous terms, Ahat they 
describe the Divine Being under different aspects and relations, 
and that consequently they cannot be used indifferently, the 
one for the other, but must be used discriminatively, according 
to the nature of the subject under treatment. Now in this 
there is doubtless some truth, and the theory is capable of being 
applied with perfect success to some of the passages in which 
these terms occur? But can it be carried through the whole? 
We doubt this; nor are all who have adopted the theory at 
one as to the proper application of it in each case. And 
here an opponent might turn Dr. M‘Caul’s polemic against 
himself; for if the antagonism of Hupfeld, and Knobel, and 
Ewald prove the document hypothesis to be untenable, the 
differences of Ewald, and Hengstenberg, and Hiivernick, would 
go far to shake confidence in the theory to which they have 
committed themselves. For our part we cannot help asking 
whether on both sides there has not been 6n this point too 
much of the nodum in scirpo querere? It may sound awfully 
‘uncritical,’ but we cannot help asking, Is the alleged pheno- 
menon one that needs to be accounted for? Is there anything 
so strange or unusual in the fact of a writer’s using one desig- 
nation: of the Deity through one context, and another threugh 
another, that we must needs construct a special theory to 
account for it? Should we think of doing so in the case of 
a book of mere ordinary authorship? Suppose an historian of the 
first Napoleon was found in one chapter to speak of his hero 
invariably as Napoleon, in another to designate him invariably 
the Emperor, and in a third to call him sometimes Napoleon, 
sometimes the Emperor, and sometimes the Emperor Napoleon, 
would any critic think it incumbent on-him to demand a reason 
for this ? or in default of one to declare the book a mere compi- 
lation made directly and verbatim from different documents, or 
got up from them no one could tell exactly how? or, repudiating 
this theory, to set himself to find some deep hidden significancy 
in these different usages by which the author’s choice was in 
each case to be vindicated and accounted for? Paley speaks of 
‘ such a thing as a peculiar word or phrase, cleaving, as it were, 
‘to the memory of a writer or speaker, and presenting itself 
‘to his utterance at every turn.* The phenomenon is a 
common one, and never occasions any surprise when we 
encounter it in the works of a profane writer. Some cause, no 
* Hore Pauline, Ep. to the Ephes. No. ii. 
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doubt, in every case determines the selection of the term in the 
first instance, but that cause may be a very trivial one, and 
the term once selected remains in the author’s mind, or as Paley 
phrases it, ‘ cleaves to his memory,’ and so flows through his pen 
into his composition without any premeditation or definite pur- 
pose on his part. Why may not a similar explanation be given 
of the use of Jehovah and Elohim by Moses?’* 

Passing on from this preliminary question to the subject 
proper of Dr. M‘Caul’s Essay, we must content ourselves with a 
single remark. He has with great ability vindicated the Mosaic 
narrative from the charge of containing errors such as would go 
to destroy its claim to be given by inspiration of God.. We have 
a sort of feeling, however, as if his zeal in this matter had 
carried him rather too far. We see no call for trying to make 
out that Moses has in this narrative anticipated the discoveries 
of modern science, or even that all he says is scientifically 
correct; sufficient is done here for all reasonable purposes when it 
is shewn that his words justly interpreted affirm nothing that 
is contrary to the truth—nothing that could fairly bring on him 


the charge of a blunder or a falsehood. For one valuable 


service, however, we must thank Dr. M‘Caul: he has made 
a thoroughgoing attempt to bring out on just grounds of 
hermeneutic, what it is that Moses really does say—an attempt 
which in all reason should have been made long ago, as the 
very first step towards a solution of the question as to the rela- 
tion of his narrative to the doctrines and discoveries of modern 
science. 

Between Dr. M‘Caul’s two essays,’ stands Mr. Cook’s Essay on 
‘Ideology and Subscription.’ Ideology is a term which has been 
framed for the purpose of designating that form of religious 
thought which proposes to retain the fundamental ideas of 
Christianity without the burden of retaining the facts on which 
it professes to be based. This scheme, which may be said to 
have reached its culminating point in the writings of Strauss, is 
in reality only another form of rationalism; for when the 
question is put, What are the fundamental ideas of Chris- 
tianity which are to be retained as true? it is to a subjective 
criterion entirely that the decision is referred. There are, 
however, some very marked differences between this and the 

* It is alleged by some of the defenders of the document hypothesis that 
besides the distinctive use of Jehovah and Elohim, there are marks of differences 
of language and style corresponding thereto. Of this Dr. M‘Caul takes no 
notice. We wish he had, for it supplies the strongest argument in favour of 
that hypothesis, and could it be made out satisfactorily, would decide most 
scholars in its favour. We have never seen it so made out; but should have 


been glad to have had the judgment of so accomplished a Hebraist as Dr. 
M‘Caul upon the question. 
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older forms of infidelity, of which not the least striking is, that 
whilst the old infidelity professed to reject the facts of Chris- 
tianity on the ground that these supported doctrines which are 
not consonant with reason and the moral sense, ideological 
infidelity professes to find in the doctrines of Christianity 
the eternal ideas of absolute religion, and it rejects the facts 
because they are not only not necessary to these, but being 
in themselves incredible as facts, they only encumber the state- 
ment of them, and render them less clear to the reason. 
‘According to ideologists the circumstances of our Lord’s Nativity 
‘and Baptism ; his conflict with Satan ; his manifestations of 
‘superhuman powers, and predictions of the immediate or remote 
‘ future; his resurrection and ascension,—indeed, all the cardinal 
‘facts of religion, are so far from being, as the older sceptics 
‘ affirmed, opposed to our moral consciousness, that they are all 
‘but adequate representations of the ideal, which if it could 
‘be realised would satisfy the very deepest and most universal 
‘ aspirations of mankind.’ (p. 136.) The drift of which we take 
to be, that, if offered as historical facts, these circumstances 
are to be rejected with indignation as incredible ; but if offered 
as poetical embodiments of spiritual ideas, that is, as parables or 
fables, they are to be embraced with all eagerness and loving 
reverence, 

Of this scheme Mr. Cook traces the rise and progress, and 
points out its defects and evils with perfect mastery of the 
whole subject. We cannot follow him in this, but we think he 
has done excellent service by the way in which he has presented 
the question, and by his whole treatment of it, though on 
one or two points he has occupied what seem to us questionable 
positions. The following remarks are valuable as tending to 
bring out clearly what really are the issues pending on this 
discussion :— 

‘It would be a good thing if our countrymen, and especially our 
young countrymen, would distinctly contemplate the alternative 
which they must. in consistency adopt when the claims of the 
Scriptural narrative are confronted with ideologists. We may owe 
something even to the fearless speculators who, obscure and per- 
plexing as their writings are in other respects, have at least brought 
this question to a definite issue. For young men of active and 
liberal spirits (indeed, for all who venture into the region of specula- 
tive inquiry, for those more especially who hang about its out- 
skirts), the chief danger is that they may adopt opinions which 
are intrinsically antagonistic to truth, without any suspicion of 
their tendencies and necessary results. {t is well that such ten- 
dencies are at any rate brought out distinctly. Some few may 
possibly accept the conclusions to which the speculations lead; but 
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even for them it may be better that they should arrive rapidly 
at the end, and find by experience its barrenness and emptiness. 
The recoil from the dreary void of sceptical negation has been 
to some, and those no ignoble spirits, the first movement towards 
the recovery of truth. But the great majority of Englishmen are 
extremely unlikely, even for a season, to find any resting-place 
in a system which makes the deepest and most practical convictions 
dependent upon metaphysical abstraction, depriving them of the 
foundation of positive objective facts. Once assured that ideology 
simply means denial of the veracity of the writers who bear witness 
to miraculous facts, of the truth of the whole or of any considerable 
portion of the book, in which it nevertheless recognises utterances 
of a Divine Spirit, they will turn aside in contempt from what must 
seem to them a suicidal inconsistency.’ 


Looking at the subject in this light, Mr. Cook is naturally 
led to.conside? the relation in which men who have com- 
mitted themselves to opinions which are thus substantially 
those of the infidel, stand to the church of which they are 
ministers or members, and this involves him in the vexed 
question of ‘Subscription.’ Had we not so recently entered 
into this question at large,* we might have been tempted to 
follow Mr. Cook into it, and to have disputed some of his 
positions ; but as our space is limited, we must pass over this 
entirely. 

Essay VI. is from the pen of the Rev. George Rawlinson, 
and is on ‘The Genuineness and Authenticity of the Penta- 
‘teuch. Under the former of these heads, the author ad- 
duces arguments in favour of the Mosaic authorship of the 
Pentateuch, and meets objections which have been urged 
against this. Under the latter head he defends the credibility 
of the Pentateuch in respect of certain parts of it, the au- 
thenticity of which has been called in question by sceptics. 
The whole essay is carefully written, and displays to advantage 
the author’s copious learning and acquaintance with the less 
familiar parts of ancient history. The latter part of this 
essay, however, is to us much more satisfactory than the 
former. It strikes us the author has hardly fully appreciated 
the difficulties which lie in the way of maintaining the Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch; many of the strongest objec- 
tions to it he has not noticed at all; and his replies to those 
he has adduced are too hasty, and not always to the point. 
When, however, Mr. Rawlinson comes to deal with objections 
affecting the credibility of the Pentateuch, he shews himself 
more at home, and treats the subject in a much more complete 

* British Quarterly Review for Jan., 1862, Art. I, 
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and masterly way. His strictures on Bunsén’s conclusions 
from the Egyptian monuments, and on his Tciiaieas from 
the development of languages as to the immense antiquity of 
the human race beyond that assigned in Genesis, are in sub- 
stance such as have been more than once advanced in thisJournal. 
We think him also successful in his attempt to refute the 
ethnological objections which have been urged against the 
Mosaic narrative, and wholly approve of the treatment he has 
given to the opinion that in Genesis we have but the mythical 
‘ origines’ of the Hebrew people. We think he has fairly made 
out his point in this part of his essay, and entitled himself 
to say in concluding it,— 

‘Whatever may be the scientific difficulties in the way of the 
literal reception of some portions, historical difficuJties of any real 
magnitude there are none. Internally, the narrative is consistent 
with itself; externally, it is supported by all that has any claim to 
be considered sober earnest in the histories of other nations. ~ The 
Christian world which has reposed upon it for nearly 2,000 years, 
as an authentic record of the earliest ages, is justified by all the 
results of modern historical research, in still continuing its con- 
fident trust. There is really not a pretence for saying that the 
recent discoveries in the field of history, monumental or other, 
have made the Mosaic narrative in its plain and literal sense 
any more difficult now than in the days of Bossuet or Stillingfleet.’ 
—p. 284. 

The seventh Essay is on ‘Inspiration,’ by Professor Browne, 
of Cambridge. It is, we are constrained to say, in our judgment 
by much the least satisfactory essay in the volume. As a 
discussion of the question of Inspiration it is almost valueless. 
The author seems to us hardly to have apprehended the condi- 
tions of the problem he has undertaken to solve. He has 
dwelt on the credibility of miracles and the fulfilment of 
prophecy ; but he surely does not mean to argue that because 
men could work miracles and predict future events, therefore the 
books written by them are inspired of God, are the word of 
God. He seems to us throughout this essay to labour under 
a confusion of thought, between the having a true doctrine to 
preach, and the being inspired to write books, so that in these 
books men shall have God’s word. For instance, he argues that 
on the lowest possible theory of inspiration (by which we 
presume he means that which denies all specialty in the 
influence exerted on the minds of the sacred writers, and 
identifies their inspiration with what is called the inspiration 
of genius), it is still possible to retain all the facts and essential 
doctrines of Christianity; inasmuch as ‘if the Apostles and 
‘ Evangelists had no special inspiration, yet if we admit their 
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‘care and fidelity, we may trust to their testimony, and so 
‘ accept their teaching as true.’ But who does not see that this 
is giving up entirely the position that this teaching is divine ? 
In what respect, we ask, on the theory in question, is the 
teaching of the Apostles admitted to be true? Not in respect of 
its being conveyed to us in a writing designed and fitted by God 
to convey it to us from Him in the very form in which He 
willed us to receive it; but only in respect of its being, as far as 
we can see, correctly reported to us by honest men who heard it 
expounded by Jesus Christ. This of course leaves open the 
question, Were these men infallibly correct in their report ? 
And this involves the whole question of the divimity of their 
teaching, for if they were not infallible, what criterion have we 
of the truth of their doctrine, except our own reason and moral 
sense? and if they were, how were they so with no special 
inspiration to guide them ? 

The question of inspiration is confessedly a difficult one, 
but its difficulties have been greatly enhanced by the want 
of clear and precise apprehension, on the part of some who have 
written on it, of what it is that they really have to discuss. In 
dealing with this problem, we do not want to know whether the 
Bible contains a divine revelation or not; we do not want to 
know whence its materials were derived, whether from written 
documents, or the recollections of the writers, or special 
messages from God ; we do not want to know whether the men 
who wrote these books could work miracles and predict future 
events: what we want to know is this, Is this or that book 
Oedrvevoroc, that is, In composing it was the writer under the 
special direction of the Holy Spirit, so that his writing, as such, 
came forth exactly in the form in which God willed it (not 
suffered it but willed it) to be? This, we take it, is the real 
question at issue here, and until our minds are bent on the 
thorough answering of this question, aye or no, we shall never 
get out of the mist, or gain anything like a solid footing on 
which to rest our belief in Inspiration. 

The eighth Essay is from the pen of the editor of the volume, 
Dr. Thomson, the new Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, and is 
devoted to the all-important subject of ‘The Death of Christ.’ 
This essay ‘is directed to those who profess to attach to the 
‘ sufferings of the Redeemer some preternatural efficacy beyond 
‘that of mere example, yet would substitute for the received 
‘account of their effect some other doctrine ;’ and the author’s 
design in the essay is to— 

‘Show that the doctrine of the atonement, although a mystery, 
is made known to us in the Bible, in certain strong and definite 
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touches, which allow of no mistake; that this doctrine has been, 
in fact, continuously held and taught in the Church, altering from 
time to time in form, but in substance neither gaining anything 
nor losing anything; and that the difficulties which beset this, 
as they do other mysteries, are not at all lightened by the remedies 
proposed on behalf of human reason, but rather increased.’ 


In pursuance of this design, the writer passes under review 
the teaching of our Lord Himself and that of His Apostles, 
regarding the intent of His coming into the world, and the 
nature of the work He had undertaken to accomplish. The 
result at which he arrives is thus stated :— 


‘We are now in a position to see how far the teaching of the 
New Testament on the effects of the death of Jesus is continuous 
and consistent. Are the declarations of our Lord about Himself 
the same as those of James and Peter, John and Paul? and are 
those of the Apostles consistent with each other? The several 
points of this mysterious transaction may be thus briefly de- 
scribed :— 

‘1. God sent His Son into the world to redeem lost and ruined 
man from sin and death, and the Son took, willingly took upon 
Him the form of a servant for this purpose, and thus the Father 
and Son manifested their love for us. 

‘2. God the Father laid upon His Son the weight of the sins 
of the whole world, so that He bare in His own body the wrath 
which man must else have borne, because there was no other 
way of escape for them, and thus the Atonement was a manifesta- 
tion of Divine justice. 

‘3. The effect of the Atonement thus wrought is, that man is 
placed in a new position, freed from the dominion of sin and 
able to follow holiness, and thus the doctrine of the Atonement 
ought to work in all the hearers a sense of love, of obedience, 
and of self-sacrifice. 

‘In shorter words, the sacrifice of the death of Christ is a proof 
of Divine love and of Divine justice, and is for us a document of 
obedience.’—p. 337. 


From the teaching of the inspired writers, the Bishop 
proceeds to examine that of the Fathers for the purpose of 
showing that it was not left to,Anselm to enunciate for 
the first time the doctrine that the death of Christ was a satis- 
faction to Divine justice for man’s sin. He seeks especially to 
meet the assertion that the only theory of the Atonement 
enunciated by the Fathers, was one which represents the death 
of Christ as a compensation to the devil for the wresting from 
him of man his lawful prey. Whilst admitting that this strange 
notion is found in Irenzus, he contends that it never entered 
into the substance of the patristic theology, but was little more 
than a ‘rhetorical playing with words ;’ and he cites several 
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passages from different writers to shew that the sacrificial 
efficacy of Christ’s death as an offering to the Divine justice was 
recognised as the Catholic doctrine. He then proceeds to 
examine the doctrine of Anselm as developed in his ‘Cur Deus 
Homo ;’ and to show that this doctrine is anticipated by 
Athanasius, and that so far from superinducing on Scripture 
something foreign to it, it is liable to censure as falling short of 
a full expression of what Scripture teaches on this subject. 


‘Looking fairly,’ says the Bishop, ‘at the whole period from 
Ignatius to Anselm, we are obliged to own that the efficacy of 
the death of the Lord was always believed, and that of the three 
parts or moments of this doctrine, the love, the justice, and the 
practical obedience, not one fell to the ground. The theory of 
a victory over Satan gained by deceit, shrinks into its proper 
proportions; it is an excrescence on the truth, and not a leprosy 
turning all the truth into corruption.’—p. 352. 


Having thus shown that the doctrine of the Atonement is the 
doctrine of Scripture and the doctrine of the Church, the author 
proceeds to deal with the objections and difficulties which have 
been thrown in the way of this doctrine by its opponents. 
These have respect chiefly to the substitutionary character 
which this doctrine ascribes to our Saviour’s sufferings, and 
to the sacrificial efficacy of these as a means of propitiating the 
Divine wrath. To these the Bishop replies by showing that it is 
not more incredible that we should be saved through another, 
than that we should become sinners through another ; that 
there is nothing contrary to the analogy of things around us in 
the position that great moral benefits are bestowed on us with- 
out any merit on our part and for the sake of another; that 
by Christ’s suffering for sin an evidence of the evil of sin was 
afforded stich as could not otherwise have been given; that 
undeniably our Lord submitted to the evils under which 
humanity groans because of sin, though Himself without. sin, 
and thus was brought very near to sin; and that ‘the Son of 
‘ God took our nature upon Him, and therewith the sins of it, at 
‘least in their consequences; not because He became one man 
‘among many, but because when God takes man’s nature, He 
‘still has Divine right and power over all, and so manhood 
‘is taken into God’ 

This essay affords large occasion for remark and criticism, on 
which, however, we cannot at present venture beyond one or 
two observations of a general nature. First, then, we think the 
author has understated the Scriptural evidence for the substitu- 
tionary character and sacrificial efficacy of the death of Christ, 
and that a much more powerful case might be made out, even 
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within the limits to which he has confined himself, against those 
who profess to abide by the teaching of our Lord and His 
Apostles, and yet repudiate the doctrine of His propitiatory 
sufferings. Secondly, we think the author has rather over- 
stated the fact as to the patristic recognition of the doctrine 
of Atonement; many of the passages which he has cited 
are really nothing more than repetitions of biblical statements, 
and furnish no proof that the doctrine of Atonement in the 
modern acceptation of it was present as a recognised dogma to 
the minds of the authors of these passages; and on the whole 
we think he has not sufficiently discriminated between a doc- 
trine essentially involved in a system of belief and lying unde- 
veloped in the consciousness of the Church, and a doctrine 
logically evolved into a dogma, and objectively recognised by 
the scientific apprehension of the Church. And finally, we 
think his replies to objections, though full of fine sentiment and 
sound thought, far from being adequate, far from bringing out 
the whole truth on the subject, and by much too vague to 
satisfy an inquiring mind or silence an opponent. Dr. Thomson 
has usually the merit of being very clear in what he writes, but 
what he means by such a sentence as the one we have above 
quoted we cannot conjecture. When the Bible tells us that God 
laid on the Saviour the iniquities of us all, and that the Savicur 
took on Him our sins, the language conveys to us a clear notion, 
though we must acknowledge our inability to apprehend a// that 
such statements involve. But when we are told that our Lord 
took our sins upon Him because ‘when God takes man’s nature 
‘He still has Divine right and power over all, and so manhood 
‘is taken into God,’ we confess ourselves utterly lost and in the 
dark. In the sentences we are about to quote, however, 
there is no obscurity, and we gladly quote them, rejoicing to 
find one who occupies so eminent a position in the Church of 
England, giving forth so certain a sound in reference to the 
necessity and preciousness of the doctrine of Atonement, and 
uttering such just words as to the way in which it is to be 
presented by preachers to their hearers. 


‘The power of the doctrine of Atonement has been felt wherever 
the Gospel has come. It has carried comfort to sinners where 
nothing else could do so. Wherever the conviction of sin has 
been deepest, the power of the Cross has been most conspicuous ; 
and this in the face of objections which it has not been left to modern 
times to suggest, against such a punishment for such a deliverer. 
Let it still be preached; and our lesson from these controversies 
be that we preach the whole of it, so far as Scripture informs 


and our mind comprehends. Let us not so exalt the justice of © 
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God that we seem to record the harshness of a tyrant, and not 
the device of a father seeking to bring his children back. Let 
us not so dwell on the love of Christ as to forget that one great 
moral ‘purpose of this sacrifice was to set the mark of God’s in- 
dignation upon sin. Let us not so offer the benefits of the Cross 
to our people as to lose sight of it as a means of their crucifying 
their own flesh and dying to their own sins. He bare our sins 
in His own body on the tree; He is our ransom, our propitiation ; 
He is made sin for us, because God is just. He laid down His 
life for the sheep out of love, and God so loved the world that 
He gave Him for this labour ; because God is love: and we are to 
run with patience the race that is set before us, looking unto 
Jesus the Author and Finisher of our faith; because the work of 
justice and love has restored us to our position of moral freedom 


and moral life, and we must live as the redeemed servants of 
our Lord.’—p. 365. 


We have now reached the last, which is also the’ longest, 
and in every respect the most valuable Essay in this volume, 
the Essay on ‘Scripture and its Interpretation,’ by Dean Ellicott. 
We like everything about this Essay, its pious earnestness, its 
bold uncompromising tone, its fine generous spirit, its candour, 
its rich and manly eloquence, the fulness of its details, the 
point and accuracy of its illustrations, and the sound vigorous 
good sense by which it is pervaded. We regret that our nearly 
exhausted space precludes our doing more than giving a very 
cursory analysis of its contents. 

The author begins by meeting the charge of uncertainty 
which has been brought against Scripture, from the alleged 
variety of interpretations which have been put upon it. This 
charge he shews to be unfounded, whether as respects the 
translation of the sacred texts into other languages, or as 
respects the conclusions to which interpreters have come as 
to the meaning of the Scriptural statements generally ; and 
he points out that the manifest discordances emerge only 
when the interpreters begin to apply the meaning they have 
educed from Scripture. The interpretation as such is the 
same for all (excepting in the case of a few passages of peculiar 
difficulty) ; but the wse which each makes of the truth brought 
out, being determined by many subjective influences, conducts 
them into diverging paths. For this Scripture is no more 
responsible than nature is responsible for the different uses 
which men make of her products. From the. first the literal 
and historical method of interpretation was followed, so far as 
the getting at the meaning of the words is concerned; the 
allegorisings in which many of the Fathers indulged were 
applications which they avowedly made of the meaning thus 
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obtained to ends which they thought important; of which, 
we may remark in passing, we have a remarkable instance in 
Augustine, whose writings are full of allegorical and forced 
applications of Scripture, but whose rule for discovering the 
meaning of Scripture as laid down by himself in his tract, 
‘De: Doctrina Christiana,’ is strictly that which is now called 
the grammatico-historical.* But whilst there is this accordance 
as to the meaning of Scripture in the general there can be no 
doubt that great differences of opinion exist both as to the 
meaning of particular passages, and as to the methods by which 
this may be best obtained—differences such as do not exist 
in reference to the writings of profane authors. For this Mr. 
Ellicott accounts by observing :— 


‘ First. That the Bible is different to [from ?] every other book, 


in the world, and that its interpretation may well be supposed to 
involve many difficulties and diversities ; secondly, That the words 
of Scripture in many parts have more than one meaning and 
application ; thirdly, That Scripture is inspired, and that though 
written by man it is a revelation from God, and adumbrates 
His eternal plenitudes and perfections.’ 

Having illustrated these particulars the author proceeds to 
lay down certain general rules of interpretation as applicable 
to Scripture ; these he follows up by remarks on the applica- 
tion of Scripture in reference—1, to prophecy and typology ; 2, 
to second and deeper meanings ; and 3, to practical and special 
deductions ; and from this he proceeds to treat of the grammar 
of the New Testament, both in its general character and in 
its peculiarities in detail. Over this wide field the author 

asses with the firm step of a master. Without assenting 
to all he has advanced, we regard his essay as singularly well 
adapted to meet the case of those who are in search of some 
sound solid principles which they may oppose to the unsettling 
cavils and insinuations of such writers as Mr. Jowett, and by 
which they may be guided to a satisfactory exploration of the 
meaning of the sacred records. Mr. Ellicott’s treatment of the 
subject of Inspiration is admirable; he both apprehends cor- 
rectly the nature and conditions of that problem, and the 
process by which alone it can be solved. We commend also 
to the attention of the inquirer the rules which he has laid 
down for interpretation, and his remarks on New Testament 
grammar; both are worthy of one who occupies the foremost 


place among living interpreters of the New Testament in this © 


country. 
We have thus endeavoured to put our readers in possession 
* See Clausen, Augustinus Scripture Interpres, and his-Hermeneutih, p. 162. 
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of a general view of the contents of this volume. Most of 
the essays we have had to touch upon very slightly, and on 
all of them we have dwelt less fully than we could have 
wished. Our readers, however, will doubtless see the volume 
for themselves. We feel satisfaction in having recorded our 
general approval of the work, and hail it with a cordial 
welcome as calculated to do good service in the noblest of 
causes. 
We have said that the errors to which this volume is opposed 
are not to be suppressed by the action of law-courts. But 
in the case of a Church based on law, it is natural when irre- 
te arise, that appeal should be made to-law. Our 
ational Church has her standards concerning faith and wor- 
ship, to which her ministers should be bound to conform 
themselves in the discharge of their office. If they think 
those standards need revision and amending, let them be re- 
vised and amended. But so long as they are rules—rules of 
faith and order, they should be allowed to regulate faith 
and order. Mr, Stephen, in his elaborate defence of Dr. 
Williams and of Mr. Wilson, insists that Cranmer and _ his 
coadjutors left the question of Inspiration, and many other 
things, undefined, because they were intended to be in a great 
measure open questions ; and inasmuch as Churchmen in later 
times have availed themselves of this supposed liberty, one 
limiting inspiration in one degree, and another in another, and 
one discrediting this portion of the sacred Scripture, and another 
that, equity, it is said, requires that the clergy of the Estab- 
lished Church should now be left to think and teach very 
much as they please on such topics, each man narrowing the 
inspiration of the Bible, and the true in it, as distinguished 
from the false in it, to such limits as may seem to him just 
-and expedient. ‘This is the course of Mr. Stephen’s argument, 
and this is the result to which, though not explicitly avowed, 
must lead. 
But we demur strongly to the assumption which lies at 
the root of this process. It is to Cranmer eminently, that the 
Church of England owes her Articles of Religion, and from his 
pen came the Book of Homilies, which was designed to be in 
many respects an exposition of the Articles. The Homily en- 
titled ‘An information for them which take offence at certain 
“passages of the Holy Scripture, demonstrates as clearly as 
Janguage and iteration can do, that nothing was further from 
the thoughts of Cranmer and his coadjutors, than that the 
ministers of religion should attempt to soften the difficulties 
of the Bible, by supposing some portions of it true, and some 
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not true. Many modes of explanation are resorted to, but 
that one, which would have been so easy and so summary, 
that is not for a moment put into requisition. Cranmer evi- 
dently believed, and the people of England were evidently 
expected to believe, that the sacred Scriptures were from be- 
ginning to end the Word of God—truth and truth only. It 
may be that many Episcopalian divines have since made the 
inspiration of the Bible to be partial only, and its truth to 
be partial. But from the beginning it was not so: and what was 
fixed both as to faith and order at the beginning, has been fixed 
most resolutely and obstinately to this day. And is it now 
to come to this, that the creeds and formularies of the Church 
are to remain settled and stereotyped as they were three cen- 
turies ago ; and that men are to go on subscribing to all this, and 
professing to see it all as their fathers in that age saw it, while 
every one knows that they do nothing of the sort ! 

Dr. Williams and Mr. Wilson, and the men who think after 
their manner, have a full right to think and teach as they do, 
simply as members of society. But we must maintain, that 
they have no right to do so as clergymen of the Church of 
England. If these gentlemen are allowed to pursue the course 
to which they have committed themselves, such a decision 
will be a virtual rescinding of nearly everything that has been 
hitherto characteristic of the English Church, and a virtual 
proclamation of license to hand over the pulpits of that church 
to the most dreary Rationalism. Men who insist that Ration- 
alism is a good thing, ought to be prepared to confess, that it 
must ever be a bad thing that a church . professing a Calvinistic 
creed, should be content to place her ministrations in the hands 
of a Rationalistic clergy. All these anomalies now thickening 
about tts, must tend to perpetuate Nonconformity, and to make 
Nonconformists. 


OUR EPILOGUE 


ON 


AFFAIRS. 


Srxce the appearance of our last number, the tide of war in 
America has surged disastrously against the Confederates. Time 
only can show what the effect of these successes will be. Will the 
Confederates think of a compromise? It may be so. Or will the 
Federals discover that there may be a Moscow in the South as well 
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2s in the North? It may be so. To England, everything in that 
quarter seems to say—find your cotton elsewhere. If we are 
obedient to that voice, and use our opportunity well, the evils of 
war to the United States will hardly be greater, than the advantages 
it will have forced upon this country. If it be true, as the men who 
fill American newspapers with what is expected to sell assure us, 
that the return of peace to the Union, will be the signal for assault 
on the possessions of the Britishers, no marvel if some of the said 
Britishers seem to be less influenced by ‘ Union sentiment’ than 
might have been expected. For ourselves, we are not much dis- 
turbed by such would-be shadowings of the future. We are dis- 
posed to think, that by the time our cousins have done with the war 
upon their hands, they will have had enough of such things for some 
while to come. If the new world is to find amusement ininsulting 
and plundering the old, the old will no doubt know what to do. 
We can assure our kinsmen, that we wish for peace, and that all 
reasonable things may be done to secure peace. But we trust we 
shall never be found playing the sycophant, either to Democrats 
or Dynasties, even for that object. 

In Europe, the great perplexity is the lock which still rests on 3 
affairs in Italy. But the perplexity felt by the ruler of France, is | 
perhaps hardly less than that occasioned by his oscillating policy. | 
The Gallic mind is not made up as to what should be done with his | 
Holiness. Priests and people are not at one on that subject. It 
would be easy to keep clear of Scylla, if Charybdis were out of 
the way. 

In our home affairs, the great stir just now is about the Revised 
Code. Forty thousand beneficiaries, from motives no doubt of the 
purest kind, organize, resolve, and clamour that things may remain 
as they are. ‘Give me money’s worth for money,’ says the Govern- 
ment. ‘We have vested rights on other conditions,’ say the forty 
thousand. ‘Give a useful education to the poor,’ say the Commis- 
sioners. ‘We prefer giving an ornamental education to the not 
‘poor,’ replies the same multitudinous personage. In fact, this 
scheme has drifted into another ecclesiastical establishment. It 
is flooding us with functionaryism. It diverts largely from the neces- 
sitous, what was intended solely for their benefit. We fear that its 
stilted education is doing more to send vicious women into our streets,. 
than good servants into our households. 
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Essays in History and Art. By R. H. Parrersoy, Author of the 
‘ New Revelation ; or, the Napoleonic Policy in Europe.’ London 
and Edinburgh: Blackwood & Sons. 1862.—Very rarely indeed 
have we received a volume which has afforded us so high a gratifica- 
tion as this which contains Mr. Patterson’s Essays. It includes not 
a single paper over which one does not delay for a far longer time 
than is requisite for mere perusal. The lighter compositions, such 
as Youth and Summer, The Battle of the Styles, Ideal Art- 
Congress, Utopias, Sculpture, are fraught with beauty, with tender- 
ness, with truth, and poetry—the second of them abounding in 
humour also and in forcible argument. The historical essays shew 
a fine mastery over their subject-matter, are distinguished by perspi- 
cuity and force, and by lucid arrangement. The reader does not pro- 
gress through them by stages, or as if the train pulled up here and 
there to take in fuel, or to change its line, but continuously and with- 
out any interruption which itis in the power of an author to prevent. 
But the most prominent characteristic of this volume, one which all 
the papers possess in common, is thorough independence and origin- 
ality. The author thinks for himself; in the best and highest sense 
might boast himself— 


‘ Nullius addictus jurare in verba magistri ;’ 


and, what is no less to the purpose, he is endowed with remarkable 
thinking faculty. There is power no less than volition. Mr. Patter- 
son’s style is notably and most obviously the reflex of his own mind 
—is himself speaking—is not a style in which we can detect the 
tutorship or predominating influence of any one author, however 
distinguished, but one which is simply the vehicle of the thoughts 
and feelings of a mind in whose cultivation many such authors have 
had part. The criticisms and discourse of the first essay command 
less of our assent than do those of any of the others; nor can we 
think it well placed at the opening of a volume, the whole of which 
is superior to it. The essay on Real and Ideal Beauty we simply 
rejoice in. It is the best demolition of Lord Jeffrey’s Association- 
theory of Beauty which any rejector of it could desire to see, though 
he may have been unable to effect. Within the limits at our com- 
mand it is impossible to offer any full account of the volume. It 
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must suffice to say, that the historical papers are on Our Indian 
Empire, The National Life of China, Nineveh and Babylon, and 
The Castes and Creeds of India. There is also a paper on the 
Ethnology of Europe, and an ‘In Memoriam’ tribute to Christopher 
North. ‘To do anything which may promote the circulation and 
study of such a book, is to do service to the cause of sound think- 
ing, of high feeling, and of pure religion. It is, therefore, with all 
pleasure, and with our best thanks to Mr. Patterson, that we give 
his book our heartiest commendation and good wishes. 
The Lady of La Garaye. By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1862.—The Lady of La Garaye was of noble 
lineage, of great beauty, and had every desirable endowment of 
heart and mind. While still very young, she became the wife of a 
husband who was worthy of her. Her lord’s love of the chase she 
delighted to share, and the months passed joyously and unclouded. 
One day, however, returning in high spirits from a successful hunt, 
they came upon a torrent which had undermined its confining banks. 
The count’s horse just cleared it. The lady’s slipped on the 
treacherous bank, and fell crashing with his fair burden among the 
stones, trees, and shallow water. She who had left home that morn- 
ing radiant with health and beauty, was borne back to it at night 
crushed, maimed, incurable. Bitter and deep as was her anguish, 
it was caused less by her bodily sufferimgs than her fears. 
Her husband’s love was her very life: she dreaded lest it should 
fail through loss of the beauty which had first inspired it. Her 
noble Claud failed to reason her out of this fear, tried he ever so. 
Gertrude despaired ; she was no longer the Gertrude of earlier days ; 
yet she clung, as only the invalid wife can cling, to her husband’s 
love. A venerable prior, living near their castle, was the frequent 
visitor of the de la Garayes, and he at length succeeded in showing 
Gertrude the unreasonableness of despair by contrasting her own 
condition with that of so many others for whom sorrow and sickness 
had no alleviations. The result of his eloquent teaching was, that 
Gertrude ceased her repining, became cheerful and resigned, and 
that she and her husband gave themselves wholly to a life of the 
most practical and disinterested beneficence. Their chateau was 
turned into a hospital in all save the name, and they were them- 
selves the chief and indefatigable ministrants in its crowded halls. 
Nor did this zeal pass away. Constant and pure, it burned till 
death, and their bequests still bear witness to the piety and charity 
of their lives. This story, beautiful and touching in itself, and derived 
not from imagination but from history, Mrs. Norton has told in a 
poem of exquisite beauty and most tender pathos. It is truly noble, 
is full withal of a deep and holy sadness, and cannot but inspire the 
reader with sentiments of respect and admiration for its author. 
We have derived from it high and pure pleasure, and a lesson it 
will be good to learn. The ‘ getting-up’ of this beautiful little 
quarto is perfect. Its three engravings from Mrs. Norton’s own 
drawings add not a little to its attractiveness. 
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The Ilistorical Finger-Post; a Handy Book of Terms, Phrases, 
Allusions, §¢., in connection with Universal History. By Epwarp 
Suetton. London: Lockwood & Co. 1861.—This book appears 
to have been prepared under certain conditions as to volume and 

rice. These considered, it is, perhaps, not to be complained of. 
Shues newspaper readers may find it serviceable. The worst thing 
about it is the absurd parade of authorities, from whom it is not 
distinctly stated, but only broadly insinuated, it has been compiled. 

French Women of Letters; Biographical Sketches. By Jvwita 
Kavanacu, Author of ‘Nathalie,’ &¢. Two volumes. London: 
Hurst & Blackett.—Miss Kavanagh devotes these two volumes 
to biographical sketches of Mademoiselles de Gournay and de Scu- 
déry and Mesdames de la Fayette, de Tencin, Riccoboni, de Genlis, 
de Charri¢re, de Kriidener, Cottin, and de Staél. The principle of 
her selection is that all these authors were ‘strictly novelists,’ and 
were eminent as such; while the novel is the one branch of litera- 
ture in which women have acquired undisputed eminence. She felt 
it would be a worthy task to rescue from forgetfulness their labours 
and names, the more so as they materially contributed to the forma- 
tion of the modern novel of France, as have Englishwomen to that 
of England. Each sketch is accompanied by a more or less extended 
analysis of one or more works of the subject of it. The notices of 
Mademoiselles de Gournay and de Scudéry are the more valuable, 
as being of writers once most influential and popular, but now 
nearer to oblivion than ever, and not very likely to escape it. 
Though their readers are unavoidably few, and unlikely to increase, 
they are themselves worthy of remembrance for the influence ex- 
erted on their contemporaries, and for their share in moulding and 
fashioning the tastes and habits of their time. The only strikingly 
faulty things we have noticed in Miss Kavanagh’s work both occur 
on one page. The first is her description of a well-known adieu to 
Madame Récamier at the close of a letter from Madame de Staél, 
as ‘friendship nearly verging upon love,’ an expression whose inap- 
propriateness could not be exceeded, applied as it is to one of the 
most impassioned and devoted friendships of modern times. Next 
to her own children and her father, we may reasonably doubt 
whether there was any one in the whole world whom Madame de 
Staél so completely and intensely loved as she loved Madame 
Récamier. The second instance occurs in speaking of Madame de 
Staél’s brief intercourse with Schiller. Miss Kavanagh says that it 
was from Schiller that the most brilliant, eloquent, and accom- 
plished woman of her day derived ‘some of those qualities which 


‘she displayed in ‘‘ De ?Allemagne”—decision, sagacity, and great 


‘quickness.’ It would not be more absurd to say that Schiller 
gave her the very blood of her heart, or the fire and beauty of her 
magnificent eyes. Even from the very dawn of her intelligence, 
these were among the essential and most prominent of the many 
characteristics of her genius. There is not a page she wrote, from 
her fifteenth year upwards, but has the stamp of them. Miss 
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Kavanagh’s work is otherwise well done. Her style is simple, and 
her matter clearly arranged and sufficient. 

The Christian Church and Society in 1861. By F.Guizor. London: 
Richard Bentley. 1861.—This is, on the whole, much the most 
singular production which M. Guizot has given to the world. The 
first chapter simply explains why the brochure has been written, 
namely, to correct some misapprehensions as to the sentiments of 
its author, and to state his views somewhat more fully. The second 
is a swift, brilliant, dashing coup de main. It is worth a good deal 
of study. Very plausible, often true, apparently comprehensive and 
profound, it regards what seems to our own section of the Christian 
Church the very essence of its principles, as tantamount to an 
absolute nothing. Our outworks, batteries, citadel, are.carried by 
an assault more brilliant than even that by which M. Guizot’s 
countrymen once planted the tricolor above the walls of the 
Mamelon. Well, it is not difficult, we believe, to storm a fortress 
in the absence of its defenders; nor to write a book in which you 
shall seem utterly to vanquish all who hold different convictions 
from your own, by keeping as far as possible away from the argu- 
ments by which, in the event of real contest, they might successfully 
defend themselves. Much as we admire M. Guizot, and greatly as 
we are indebted to him, this is what it appears to us he has in this 
instance done. The eloquent ex-Minister addresses himself to ‘the 
‘entire Christian Church.’ Whatis that? youask. He anticipated 
some such question. But definitions, the reader knows, are not 
always easy to give. It is frequently more convenient to do without 
them—especially so in cases of special pleading. So M. Guizot 
answers not with a definition, but with another question. Admire 
the address of such a counter. ‘Is it that I attach no importance 
‘to the dissensions and ruptures which have destroyed unity in the 
‘Christian Church, and that, in my eyes, there is no essential 
‘ difference between Catholics and Protestants, Lutherans and Cal- 
‘vinists, members of the Church of England and Dissenters, simply 
‘because they are all Christians ? 

‘Or can it be that I believe in a reconciliation, in a fusion which 
‘would re-establish amongst Christians religious unity, and that I 
‘pursue this object ? 

‘Neither the one nor the other’ (p. 6). 

He goes on to assure us once more that he does not believe the 
fusion of the different Christian communities, and the religious union 
of the Christian world, to be possible events. ‘In spiritual order, 
‘IT estimate as lightly the deceitful unity of the transaction as the 
‘constrained unity of the persecution.’ And then come a couple 
of reflections, somewhat magniloquently stated indeed, but to whose 
truth it is impossible to demur. ‘When God created man reflect- 
‘ing and free, He did not surrender to him the power of decision as 
‘to what was or was not truth; but He made variety of convictions 
‘his condition on earth, as He gave him diversity of liberty as his 
‘right. The human race is devoted to toil and struggle in the 
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‘search after truth; not destined to repose in the bosom of truth’ 
(p. 7). After that, the question you so brusquely put at the outset 
is considered, we will not say answered, but disposed of. There is 
a Christian Church. You admit it. You would be a heathen man 
and a publican if you did not. ‘We all call ourselves, now and 
‘ever, Christendom. In this term there is a moral and social unity 
‘which resists all differences, survives all contests, and binds all 
‘Christians together, whether they assemble to join in prayer, to 
‘debate on the conditions of salvation, or to quarrel for superiority. 

‘He who attaches not a high value to this paramount tie, and 
‘who, while professing Christianity, forgets Christendom, is igno- 
‘rant of the great fact of our history, neglects a most important 
‘duty, and exposes his own cause to-day to a weighty peril’ 
(pp- 8, 9). 

Such is the sum, and more than the sum, of M. Guizot’s second 
chapter—the chapter on which the whole work rests, or should rest, 
as its only foundation. What is the amount of it? What its sub- 
stance and solidity? To ourselves, we confess, it appears to be 
positively without solidity; that its substance is like that on which 
a certain foolish man, in the Gospel of St. Matthew, built a house; 
that the amount of it comes exactly to this—a splendid haze, a 
magnificent illusion. Monsieur Guizot truly grieves us. Often have 
we listened to him as he speaks in some of the noblest productions 
to which the genius of his country has given birth, with admiration 
that was almost enthusiasm, and which was not without something 
of personal affection. What magnificent exordiums! What a sweep, 
as with eagle’s eyes, over the whole range of the subject before 
him, and, as it seemed, beneath him! With what irresistible might 
he pulled down, and with what beauty and ease he built up! When 
the Io Prean was to be chanted, how gods and men listened to him, 
declaiming, as Demosthenes himself would have declaimed had he 
only been French, a historian, and half a poet, instead of wholly a 
patriot, a statesman, andaGreek! And lo! it has come to this. Our 
Jupiter Tonans has gone over to the Pope, declaring all the while 
that he is as much a Protestant as ever. Our glorious Apollo pro- 
tests and weeps as if he had forgotten his sex, plays legerdemain 
as if he had forgotten himself; and all for what? To shew that 
Italy has no right to be free, and that the Pope must always 
remain, and remain in Rome, a territorial Prince. 

Memoir of Baron Larrey, Surgeon-in-Chief of the Grande Armée. 
From the French. London: Henry Renshaw. 1861.—This book ° 
contains a singular exhibition of good abilities combined with bad 
taste. In what sense it can be described as ‘from the French,’ or 
as an ‘English Version’ from some non-English original, we have 
been quite at a loss to make out. It is assuredly not a translation 
properly so called, and has, so far as we can gather, just about 
as convenient and elastic a relation to any French memoir of 
Larrey, as have sundry extravagant fictions to the facts on 
which they are said to be founded. The author has done himself 
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great injustice in appearing in any such guise. For a writer of 
manifest power, who had abundance of the best materials, who has 
high appreciation of his subject and a sufficiency of professional 
enthusiasm, it was scarcely worth while to travesty the one celebrity 
of Donnybrook Fair, by insisting so incessantly that of all army- 
surgeons Scotchmen are the finest, that among Scottish army-sur- 
geons, those born in the Highlands are preéminent, and that among 
those born in the Highlands there has been none like Sir James 
McGrigor. We have no objection to any of the three proposi- 
tions. If it will gratify our author to say these things, let him, 
by all means, say them; if his one mission to the world is to 
publish these opinions, let him publish with all diligence, and 
vociferate as in duty bound. But why ‘tag’ all this to the 
‘Memoir of Baron Larrey’? What has Baron Larrey to do with 
it? Were he and Sir James McGrigor so particularly intimate ? 
We do not find that they ever exchanged even a bow. Then 
was the prince of army-surgeons notorious for heretical opinions 
as to these principal articles of the author’s creed? Was he guilty 
of not thinking Scotchmen better than Frenchmen; of regarding 
Highlanders as not superior to Lowlanders ; or of not knowing that 
the clan McGrigor had letters-patent direct from heaven for the 
production of army-surgeons ? There must have been something of 
this sort in the case, but our quasi-translator has not enlightened 
us. He has produced, however, what is otherwise a well written 
and interesting book, and we hope that in his second edition he will 
either relieve our anxieties on the above-mentioned points, or will 
cease to make the services of the noble Larrey a stalking-horse for 
the scarcely equal services of the excellent Sir James McGrigor. 
Memoirs of New Zealand Life. By Evwtx Hopper. London: 
Longman & Co. 1862.—If any of our lady readers is blessed with a 
husband who, under the combined aggravations of long bills and 
short temper, is accustomed to threaten emigration, let her procure 
this book and read the first chapter, ¢éte-d-téte, with her exasperated 
lord. From that moment she will be mistress of the situation. The 
enemy will be thrown into irremediable confusion; by a judicious 
application of exclamations, raptures, and questions, he may be 
routed at pleasure ; and the lady will have everything her own way 
for at least three months to come. Mr. Hodder’s object in writing 
the book, however, has not been to show that emigration ito New 
Zealand must necessarily be a failure—though he makes what we 
take for the fullest admission that it failed in his own case—but, 
rather, to give ‘a homely account of the place and people suited to 
‘ general readers,’ to offer us ‘a glimpse at the social life and un- 
‘ sophisticated pleasures enjoyed by the settlers in the far-off land.’ 
He has certainly succeeded. His book is animated and vivacious, 
has a few colloquialisms which would have been as well exchanged, 
but is frank, simple, religious, and sensible. As to the commercial, 
pecuniary, or other tangible results of his four years’ residence in 
New Zealand, Mr. Hodder says nothing; nor does he explain how 
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it happened that he has returned to England, and appears resolved 
to avoid for the future all danger of having to eat Clitstnns pud- 
ding boiled in sea water, and to deny himself the ‘ unsophisticated 
‘pleasure’ of doing eight days’ strenuous labour at gold-dig- 
ging for the magnificent remuneration of two shillings and three- 
pence. It would be rash to affirm that no explanation can be 
necessary ; for the author confidently affirms that ‘ We can look for- 
‘ ward to New Zealand rising higher and higher in moral grandeur 
‘and commercial importance, until she attains the eminence to 
‘ which her position gives a title—‘‘ The Queen of the South.”’ 
We submit that Mr. Hodder should have allowed us a peep at the 
reasons for which he has refused to stay and contribute to the 
fulfilment of so glorious a destiny, or to prove his faith in his own 
anticipations. 

John Rogers: The Compiler of the First Authorised English Bible ; 
the Pioneer of the English Reformation, and its First Martyr. By 
JosErH Lemvet Cuester. London: Longman & Co.—We learn from 
this volume that there are in America many persons who suppose 
themselves to be descendants from the man whose life is the subject 
of it. With the piety and vanity natural to mankind, they have 
exalted the merits and achievements of their putative ancestor to a 
degree much beyond what exact history would seem to warrant, and 
without being at the trouble of inquiring into the foundation upon 
which this superstructure of reflective merit was so generously built. 
Mr. Lemuel Chester, it appears, was himself brought up in the 
belief that he was a genuine Rogers. Rejoicing in the possession 
of reputation it had cost him nothing to gain, it was, in some evil 
hour, suggested to him that genealogical faith should be founded on 
fact. Brooding over the foul suspicion herein implied, Mr. Chester 
could no longer rest. ‘Am I a Rogers or am I not?’ became one 
of the problems of existence, and imperiously demanded solution. 
With praiseworthy and victorious zeal, Mr. Chester devoted much 
time and labour to it during a recent visit to England, and some 
portion of the results he arrived at are before us in this book. 

It appears that, in the course of his researches, he came with 
much pleasure upon what he took for clear indications that John 
Rogers had played a far more important part in the world than was 
generally imagined, even in America. He insists that upon three 
several occasions Rogers sustained, and sustained alone, the chief 
burden and responsibility of the Protestant Reformation in England; 
that he was the pioneer of that Reformation; and that he was not 
only the editor, but to a great extent the translator, of the first 
authorised version of the English Scriptures. We confess it seems 
to us that Mr. Chester has no sufficient warranty for any one of 
these three statements, and that he greatly exaggerates the value 
of the investigations on which they are based. Grand national and 
religious movements, such as the Protestant Reformation in 
England, he may rely upon it never depend upon any one man. The 
English Reformation, moreover, had not to be begun in the sixteenth 
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century ; and it is absurd, we submit, to pretend that a man who 
was not born till more than a century after Wickliffe was dead, 
could be the pioneer of it. As to the first and chief claim set up 
by Mr. Chester—that as to Rogers’ part in the translation of the 
Matthew’s Bible—we do not see that he has shown any reason why 
the conclusions established with so much labour and conscientious 
care by the late Mr. Anderson (‘ Annals of the English Bible’), are 
to be regarded as in the smallest degree invalidated, or to need even 
revision. There is a great deal of supremely bad rhetoric in Mr. 
Chester’s volume, and about an equal measure of jaunty self-conceit. 
We trust his friends may induce him to reconsider the generosity 
with which he has offered to favour the public with another per- 
formance, for which the materials are already prepared. * 

Cdipus on the Sphynx of the Nineteenth Century; or, Politico- 
Polemical Riddles Interpreted. By An Puimosorner. 
London: George Manwaring. 1862.—After quoting from an author 
who assigns two sufficient causes for the failure of a certain class of 
novels, this self-styled ‘Old-Clothes Philosopher’ exclaims: ‘ Two 
‘causes, indeed, style abominable, and doctrine atrocious! Why, 
‘one would be sufficient to call down sentence of damnation from 
‘sensible folks, to say nothing of the brimstone-odour of the 
‘doctrines complained of’ (P. 40). We take him at his word, offer 
him the choice of the alternatives, and, with a civil modification of 
expression, pronounce sentence accordingly ; namely, that alike for 
a style which is abominable, and for doctrines which are atrocious— 
or which, when not atrocious, are utterly preposterous—this book 
deserves nothing but condemnation, and, so far as we are con- 
cerned, is condemned beyond all redemption. We are not quite 
sure that it is worth any mention whatever (though a half-guinea 
book, well got up, should surely be worth either praise or blame) ; 
but, having mentioned it, we have only to describe it as the most 
uniformly brutal, loathsome, and charlatanical production we ever 
attempted to read. 

Madame de Staél and the Grand-Duchess Louise: a Selection from 
the Correspondence of Madame de Staél and the Grand-Duchess Louise 
of Saxe-Weimar ; together with a Letter to Bonaparte, First Consul, 
and another to Napoleon, Emperor. By Tue Avuruor or ‘Souventrs 
‘or Mapame Recamier.’ London: Saunders, Otley, & Co. 1862. 
—Those who know anything of the ‘Souvenirs of Madame 
Récamier ’ will need no second assurance that the book before us is 
full of elegance and refinement, of exquisite thought and indefinable 
charms. Its title is the only part of it we do not like; and our 
objection to the title is simply its ignoring the circumstance that the 

eater portion of this correspondence was addressed, not to the 
wen co Louise, but to the pure and beautiful Madame 
Récamier. Madame de Staél’s friendship with the former lady 
commenced immediately after Bonaparte had banished her from 
Paris. It was at Weimar that she found protection and kindness ; 
she conceived the warmest admiration for the character and intel- 
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ligence of the exalted lady who afforded them; and their corre- 
spondence, commenced in 1800, was not interrupted till the death of 
Madame de Staél in 1817. We doubt not that Madame Lénormant, 
to whom we owe this publication, will be justified by the event for 
her belief that the interest and respect inspired by the memory of 
Madame de Staél will gain by the light which her correspondence 
with the Grand-Duchess of Saxe- Weimar throws on her character. 

Fascinated as one cannot but be by these frank, eloquent, and 
impassioned letters, we have found it impossible to read them with- 
out sadness. They so touchingly expose the sufferings of a heart 
which, half unconsciously to itself, sought Divine and God-given 
peace—sought it with passionate ardour, with impulsive, inconstant, 
yet sometimes self-consuming vehemence—but which seemed fated 
withal ever to be mistaking the brilliance of misguiding stars for 
the true Light, which alone could have guided to the acquisition 
of it. Madame Lénormant deserves our gratitude for this volume. 
Her preface adds not a little to its value; and if we say that what 
she writes never provokes disadvantageous comparison, though 
standing in immediate juxtaposition with what Madame de Staél 
wrote, it will easily be understood that we wish she had allowed 
greater freedom to her own pen in the editing of these letters. 

The Shannon’s Brigade in India ; being Some Account of Sir William 
Peel’s Naval Brigade in the Indian Campaign of 1857—1858. By 
Epuunp Hore Verney, Lieut., R.N. London: Saunders, Otley, 
& Co. 1862.—There is nothing we should better like to see than 
a thoroughly good and worthy account of the Shannon’s Brigade in 
India, and of the services of its noble and daring leader. Such an 
account we cannot say that Lieutenant Verney has given us. It 
errs both by excess and defect—by excess in telling us much more 
about himself than it is of the smallest consequence to learn; and 
by defect, in not telling a great deal more about Sir William Peel, 
and the strenuous and terrible work which he and his blue-jackets 
did, and did so well. Nothing could have redeemed the book from 
the fault of its method—that of reprinting, with additions and cor- 
rections, the author’s private journal ; but there was no necessity to 
choose such a method. On this subject Lieutenant Verney should 
either have written nothing, or have written what would have 
stirred the hearts of Englishmen the world over. It is very im-, 
probable he will again have the chance of misusing so rare and so 
splendid an opportunity. 

History of William Shakespeare, Player and Poet ; withnew Facts and 
Traditions. By 8. W. Futtom, Author of ‘The Great Highway,’ 
‘The Human Mind,’ &. London: Saunders, Otley, & Co. 1862. 
—In the twenty-eight chapters of this book Mr. Fullom discourses 
of Shakespeare’s ancestry, birth, adventures, writings, actings, 
death. He has a most religious and enthusiastic admiration for the 
poet; is satisfied, we will hope, with the altars here raised to his 
honour; and will judge us charitably if we prefer to sacrifice else- 
where. According to Mr. Fullom, it would seem that Shakespeare 
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has made not a single allusion to anything which he had not person- 
ally been, known, or in some way experienced. Does he speak of a 
skilled horseman? it follows that he ‘could ride a nag with 
‘any butcher’s boy in Warwickshire. The doughtiest squire 
‘might have envied his seat, for we associate a natural grace with 
‘his lithe form.’ Admirable reason! Does he describe the points 
of a well-bred horse? it is clear that ‘his knowledge of horseflesh 
‘would make a fortune at Tattersall’s.’ Does he speak of a stern 
and severe schoolmaster, and of scholars going unwillingly to school? 
what could more convincingly prove that Shakespeare was merely 
recalling his own birchings, and that he was backward at his books? 
Does he find occasion to speak of loose company, of taverns, sack, 
and ale? it is certain he must have been ‘fast’ in his youth, 
addicted to immeasurable imbibition, and not seldom incapably 
drunk. ‘The poet did not feel the full effect of his potations till he 
‘came into the open air. Then, however, his steps gave him to 
‘understand that the globe itself had no stability. It is doubt- 
‘ful whether his starting eyes, lately such magnifiers, were able to 
‘make out the old church, which directly faces the door, and might 
‘have reminded him that it was Sunday morning.—{ Time of 
‘debauch, Saturday evening; place, neighbourhood of Stratford. | 
‘His course lay another. way, round the corner and up the hill, 
‘which, from being the same height as the church tower, has 
‘received the name of Tower Hill. By some means or other he 
‘gained the summit. But, alas! his elevation was only a prelude 
‘to his fall, and we must record that Will Shakespeare, like many 
‘a worse man, lost his head on Tower Hill’ (P. 111). And soon 
through the whole three hundred pages. Thus, with one or two 
facts to hold on by, does Mr. Fullom spin, spin, spin out of his own 
bowels a web of variegated fictions, some of them scandalous and 
libellous, and then cries, Lo! I have found two or three scattered 
facts—mere bones. I have covered them with flesh, and draped 
them with these trappings ;—this, England, is thy Shakespeare! 

Recollections of A. .N. Welby Pugin, and his Father, Augustus Pugin. 
With Notices of their Works. By Brenzsamtn Ferrey, Architect. 
With an Appendix by E. Swerman Purserzt, Esq. London: 
Edward Stanford. 1861.—Mr. Ferrey has done good service to the 
world by presenting his recollections of Welby Pugin. Affection 
and admiration for his friend have not, prevented the‘exercise of dis- 
crimination in judging of Pugin’s character, genius, and works. The 
literary merits of the book are considerable; its materials, the recl 
stuff of it, instructive, stimulating, and most excellent. 

Welby Pugin, one of the most notable men of his day, was born 
in London in 1812. His father was an able architect and draughts- 
man, and early instilled into his more gifted son the passion for that 
medieval architecture which he had himself so ably illustrated and 
described. His mother was a lady of good looks, of distinguished 
mind, and addicted to an exaggerated Puritanical discipline. Every 
Sunday she took her son to Cross Street to hear Edward Irving, 
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and despite the boy’s utter weariness and disgust with the monotonous 
baldness and tediousness of the service, persisted in so doing, till at 
length he simply abhorred and detested everything connected with 
either the day or the place. 

Welby had taken to the pencil almost as soon as he could hold 
one, and, as he grew up, he began to be of much use to his father, 
but somewhat by fits and starts. At about his sixteenth year, how- 
ever, the innate devilry could be kept in no longer. He rejected all 
entreaty and advice, found means of earning and spending a good 
deal of money, purchased a small sailing vessel, and sometimes on 
shore, sometimes at sea, lived for a few years a wild, roving, riotous 
sort of life, till one day he and his crew were all but lost in the Firth 
of Forth. Happily, the reformer of modern ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture was picked up and set on shore at Leith, half drowned, half 
famished, and without a penny. He at once sought out a distin- 
guished Edinburgh architect, to whom his father’s name could not 
but be known, and the result of their interview was Pugin’s return 
to his right mind, to a reformed life, and professional industry. He 
married very early, and was diligent in business, though not a very 
business-like man. Before he was twenty-two he purchased half an 
acre of ground near Salisbury, and built on it an extraordinary and 
most uncomfortable structure, which he called St. Marie’s Grange, 
and made his home. In 1836 (cet. twenty-four) he published ‘ Con- 
‘trasts; or, a Parallel between the Architecture of the Fifteenth and - 
‘Nineteenth Centuries’—a work abounding in genius, dogmatism, 
and personal abuse. About this time, too, he abjured Protestantism 
and became an ardent Roman Catholic. Shortly afterwards he pub- 
lished ‘ The True Principles of Gothic Architecture,’ and came to be 
almost universally regarded as the one great authority for everythin 
connected with the subject. He had buried his first wife and marrie 
a second, worked most assiduously and abundantly at his profession, 
built himself a somewhat remarkable house and church at Rams- 
gate, and lived there a life of austerity and diligence mostly after 
this fashion :—‘ His constant practice was to be in his private chapel 
“at six o’clock; and as sure as the church-bell tolled the Angelus, 
‘so sure might be heard the withdrawal of the four heavy external 
‘bolts which fastened the door of the chapel. Here it was his 
‘ custom to say a few private rage and make an offering of his 
‘ forthcoming work to God. er this he worked in his library till 
‘half-past seven, at which time the bell tolled for morning prayers, 
‘ which he always said habited in a cassock and surplice; this was 
‘ followed by breakfast, which seldom lasted more than seven 
‘minutes. Ateight o’clock, on feast days, he always heard mass in 
‘the adjoining church.’ He then resumed work till dinner, which 
was served punctually at one, and for which was allowed a whole 
quarter of an hour! Work, letters, designs for his own house, and 
a last hour of each day for theology or history, filled up the remain- 
der of his time. For some months prior to his death, Pugin’s extraor- 
dinary labours, griefs, excitement, proved more than he could bear. 
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The glowing and vigorous intellect was all clouded, till on September 
18th, 1852, it was cleared and made new in death. 

We have no space for a discriminating estimate of his character 
and genius. Their chief and predominant feature was force; their 
second was the impassioned love of the sensuous. Our readers will 
find some capital anecdotes of Pugin interspersed among Mr. 
Ferrey’s Recollections, and that the whole book is full of worth and 
interest. 

Tales Illustrating Church History. America and our Colonies. 
London: John Henry and James Parker. 1862.—This is a book 
whose title either means nothing or is tantamount to a falsehood. 
Its tales illustrate some passages of the partly fictitious and partly 
real history of High Churchism in our 4 sad They are pleasingly 
written, and are characterised by a sentimental, bishop-worshipping 
sort of piety, which we have no doubt is sincere as far as it goes— 
and it goes along way. Freedom appears to their amiable author 
to be only another name for licence, and a spurious apostolical suc- 
cession to be the best exorcism for the devil and dissent. Church 
history, in any proper sense of that phrase, they neither illustrate 
nor are designed to illustrate. We confess ourselves indisposed to 
put a very high value upon that superfine sensibility, tinged with 
religious pensiveness, but suffering from peculiarly defective vision, 
which thinks that the cause of God, of truth, and of England may 
be aided by a book which proceeds on assumptions that are ridi- 
—— and which is announced to the public by a title which is not 

onest. 

A Few Notes from Past Infe : 1818—1832. Edited from Correspond- 
ence. By the Rev. Francis Trencn, M.A., Rector of Islip, Oxford. 
Oxford and London: John Henry and James Parker.—This book 
consists almost exclusively of letters written by their editor during 
boyhood and early manhood to his father and mother. They are 
such as will undoubtedly interest the author’s personal friends, and 
should scarcely have been offered to a wider and less indulgent circle. 

Democracy in America. By Atexis pe Tocquvrevitte. Translated 
by Henry Reeve, Esq. A New Edition, with an Introductory 
Notice by the Translator. Two Vols. London: Longman & Co. 
1862.—The appearance of this new edition of Democracy in America 
is peculiarly opportune. Our opinion of its value, and upon the 
genius and character of its author, was sufficiently indicated in our 
last number. We repeat our recommendation of it to all our 
readers. They will find the re-issue of it in every way worthy of 
the translator, and of its eminent publishers. 

The Correspondence of Leigh Hunt. Edited by his Eldest Son. 
In Two Volumes. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1862.—-Leigh 
Hunt’s Correspondence is the most disappointing book of the season. 
We anticipated a glorious treat ; we have found only multitudes of 
letters written in Leigh Hunt’s most slipshod style, and a very 
few other letters which were really worth the printing, are the 
only life amid whole pages of insipidity, carelessness, and bad taste. 
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A large part of this Correspondence ought, we imagine, to have been 
suppressed altogether; should, at any rate, not have been presented 
to the public. It is becoming a very dangerous thing, apparently, 
to be on terms of intimate correspondence even with one’s friends. 
There is evidently no knowing what may become of one’s letters. 
Their intrinsic value would appear to be, in some cases, the last 
thing to be taken into account in deciding on their fate. 

Essays and Lectures chiefly on the Religion of the Hindus. By the 
late Horace Hayman Witson, M.A., F.R.S., Boden Professor of 
Sanskrit in the University of Oxford, &c., &e. Collected and Edited 
by Dr. Rerynotp Rosr. Vol. I. A Sketch of the Religious Sects 
of the Hindus. London: Triibner & Co. 1862.—The re-issue of the 
works of the late Professor Wilson is particularly well-timed. The 
study of Sanskrit literature in this country seems to be effectually 
revived, and it cannot but be materially facilitated by this most 
handsome and most carefully-edited new edition of the works of 
one who stood so long and so unmistakably in the very first rank of 
Sanskrit scholars. In the volume before us, the first on the Reli- 
gious Sects of the Hindus, we have an account of the ‘ State of the 
‘Hindu Religion anterior to its present condition,’ followed by a 
particular description of the numerous sects who still adhere to its 
essentials, though they differ very widely and variously in their 
adoption or rejection of its details. We trust this spirited under- 
taking, so well begun, may receive from the public all the encourage- 
ment which its promoters have done so much to deserve. 

Garibaldi at Caprera. By Cotonen Veccus. Translated from 
the Italian. With Preface by Mrs. Gasxett. Cambridge and 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1862.—Colonel Vecchj, the author of 
this book, was one of Garibaldi’s companions in arms; he enjoys 
his confidence, and is admitted to the most intimate friendship. His 
book has been written out of the fulness of his heart and mind. 
Garibaldi is the unique man, the hero of his age, the greatest man 
of his time, &c. It is all true; but, happily for himself and 
for others, Vecchj believes and knows it; has unlimited faith in 
Garibaldi; is troubled with no suspicions or misgivings. What 
Garibaldi is abroad we all know; what he is at home, Colonel 
Vecchj has well told. The book is really charming and beautiful. 
It is full of what is noble, real, enduring. It abounds in pleasantry 
too, and, by way of whetting our reader’s appetite for the whole, we 
shall present a part. Fruscianti, we must premise, served with 
Garibaldi at Rome in 1849, followed him to Caprera, and is one of 
the General’s household—living the life of a colonist, and working 
hard, as all work at Caprera, from dawn to sunset. ‘Suddenly 
‘we were disturbed by the lowing of cattle, and on going out we 
‘ saw the cow Brunetta coming down the hill, followed by the whole 
‘herd. The General fetched a linseed-cake, broke it, and offered 
‘her a piece; the poor creature refused it, licked his hand like a 
‘ dog, and lowed again. She had just calved, and had brought her 
‘child to show it to her friend, and when he had tenderly patted 
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‘the little thing, she ate the cake........ She was followed 
‘by one of the donkeys, which was in most miserable plight. All 
‘the donkeys have received political names, more or less appropriate, 
‘and this brute rejoiced in the sobriquet of Pio Nono. He was 
‘bleeding from several wounds ; his ears were torn, his tail bitten 
‘ off, and the hair of his mane plucked out by the roots. Fruscianti, 
‘ though he hates the beast, was moved to pity. He examined him 
‘tenderly, and asked him how he had got into such a wretched 
‘condition. Teresita fetched vinegar, and salt, and water, and 
* washed his wounds, and tied him up with pieces of rag wherever 
‘she could. Meanwhile, Fruscianti apostrophised him in the 
‘ following fashion :— : 

‘“Tt is quite right to take away your temporalities, but it is 
‘ wicked to flay you. In ’49 we tried to make you understand, but 
* you would not. You chose to be independent, with the Austrians 
‘on one side and the French on the other. See what has undone 
‘ you !—the indignation of the people. Thus you have lost the Lega- 
‘tions, the Marches, and Umbria; are despised by the civilised 
‘ world, and are given over to the stick of that unbelieving dog, 
Narciso.” 
‘ As Fruscianti concluded this address, Narciso made his appear- 
‘ance. He is the General’s herdsman, and a native of the neigh- 
‘ bouring island of Sardinia. In intelligence and personal appearance 
‘he is half-way between a man and a bear. He is as malicious as a 
‘ monkey, and as cunning as a crétin, and, with the habitual laziness 
‘ of a Sarde, he never uses his legs as long as there is a beast to ride 
‘on, so that he always bestrides one of the donkeys to follow the 
“cattle. He began to defend himself directly :— 
‘««T have not ridden Pio Nono for ever so long,” he said, ‘‘ because 
‘ I have not been able to find him; I took one of the wild asses. 
“ And as the brute had run away, I went up the mountain to find 
«him, and came on a grand battle. All the asses were pitching into 
‘ Pio Nono—they were fighting about the Jmmaculate Conception— 
‘and they were biting and kicking him with all their might, and 
Lamoriciére finished him by biting off his tail! ’’’ 
We commend the book to our readers. It is admirably trans- 
lated; was written in a fine and healthy atmosphere, and is every- 
where pervaded by it. It would be unjust not to mention that 
‘Garibaldi’s permission for its translation was granted only on one 
condition, —‘ that any pecuniary advantage arising from it might be 
« devoted to a cause which the General has much at heart, namely, 
« the schools which the Philanthropic Association of Ladies at Turin 
« are seeking to establish in the Neapolitan dominions, at the insti- 
« gation of Garibaldi, who believes that the best method of raising 
‘ the character of the people is by conferring on them the benefits of 
‘ a wise system of female education’ (Preface). 

The War in America: being an Historical and Political Account of 
the Southern and Northern States ; showing the Origin and Cause of the 
Present Secession War. With Map. By Coronen Tau. P. Scuarrner, 
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LL.D., F.R.G.S., &e. London: Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 1862.— 
‘We’—not the reviewer, but the author—‘are a native of Ken- 
‘tucky.? And ‘we, for one,’ have arrived at the following con- 
clusion :—‘ It is but hallucination to believe that the South can be 
‘ conquered, or restored to the Union, under the existing constitution. 
‘It is equally fallacious to believe that the Federal and Confederated 
‘ Governments could exist in peace more than for afew years. Each 
‘ will prepare for defence. The spirit of hatred will increase, and 
‘ ultimate destruction to both will be the consequence. The Ameri- 
‘can people can only live as one nation, though there is territory 
‘enough for a dozen. In this judgment we may be biassed, because 
‘it comports with our wish.’ We shall not be so ungracious as to 
say that Colonel Tal. [what can be the name of which Tal. is the- 
abbreviation ?] P. Schaffner darkens counsel by words without 
knowledge, nor that he has spilled ink only to make blots. But: 
what is the meaning of his conclusion we have been unable to dis- 
cover. He propounds an enigma, and appears very modestly to 
suggest that a Kilkennian solution is the only one practicable. “The 
remainder of the book is very much of the same sort as the parts 
we have quoted from its beginning and its end. It tells over again 
sundry things which everybody either knows already, or has ready to 
hand in almost any history or cyclopeedia. 

The Basutos ; or, Twenty-three Years in South Africa. By the Rev. 
E. Casauis, late Missionary, Director of the Paris Evangelical 
Mission House. London: James Nisbet & Co. 1861.—Our ac- 
quaintance with Monsieur Casalis was made through his own pages. 
His book is replete with intelligence and interest. We notice some 
defects in this translation of it, but not such as materially to inter- 
fere with the pleasure of the reader. It has our best wishes for its 
wide circulation. M.Casalis and his colleagues are doing a most 
noble work, and deserve every encouragement which their brethren 
in England can afford. 

Memoir of the Life of Sir Mare Isambard Brunel, Civil Engineer, 
Vice-President of the Royal Society, &c., &c. By Ricnarp 
Beamisu, F.R.S. London: Longman & Co.—Brunel, Mr. Beamish 
reminds us, was born in the year which gave to the world a Hum- 
boldt, a Cuvier, a Napoleon, a Wellington—1769. A small living 
was in the gift of the family, and the young Brunel was designed 
for the church accordingly. Nothing, however, could either make 
him study the ancient classics with the application essential to suc- 
cess, or avoid the carpenter’s shop and the wheelwright’s yard in 
the village in which his father lived. Chastisement, confinement, 
and other foolish devices having failed, the lad was at length sent to 
Rouen to learn drawing and mathematics, and to qualify for the 
navy. His teacher speedily discerned his genius, and, on the occa- 
sion of a visit to Rouen by the Minister of Marine, young Brunel 
was presented as a most promising pupil. An appointment as 
volontaire @ honneur to one of S.M.’s corvettes speedily followed, and 
all was going well when the gallant young hero fell hopelessly in 
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love. The lady who inspired this passion, an Englishwoman, was 
worthy of her lover. An engagement followed, and then the Revo- 
lution. Miss Kingdom found an asylum in the house of the 
American consul, and Brunel was obliged to fly to America. While 
there he turned his attention to surveying, architecture, and engi- 
neering. He executed various public works, and at length realised 
his life-long desire of visiting England. It is needless to recapitu- 
late the labours, hopes, disappointments, perseverance, which re- 
sulted in his ultimate triumphs at Portsmouth. His block-making 
machinery was the wonder of the time; it has effected an immense 
saving to the country, has never been surpassed, and is in constant 
use to this day. Brunel’s other great work was the Thames Tunnel. 
Mr. Beamish’s story of its construction is most graphic and inter- 
esting. He was well qualified to write of it, having taken so pro- 
minent a part in the huge and dangerous labours it involved. 

Besides these more conspicuous achievements, Brunel accom- 
plished many minor things. He was incapable of seeing mechanical 
imperfection without wishing to find out a remedy. It admits no 
question that both he and his son were among the most daring and 
eminent engineers of modern times. 

Mr. Beamish’s memoir is a thoroughly good book. We have read 
it with much pleasure, and would gladly give more space to an 
account of it, only that such space is not at our disposal. 

Historical Sketches and Reviews. First Series. By Viscounr 
CranpournE, Membre de la Société de Histoire de France, &c., 
&e. London: John Mitchell, Publisher to her Majesty. 1862.— 
Lord Cranbourne has done well to reprint these essays. They 
exhibit extensive research, most careful thinking, and a forcible, 
clear, and natural style. The true refinement and purity of his 
lordship’s taste are no less manifest than the charity and impartiality 
with which he always endeavours to judge. Blind from earliest 
childhood, it is impossible to withhold from Lord Cranbourne the 
tribute of personal admiration and goodwill. His genius and per- 
severance have accomplished much while working under circum- 
stances apparently most adverse. 

Leisure Hours in Town. By Tue Avruor or THE ‘ RECREATIONS OF 
‘A Country Parson.’ London: Parker, Son, & Bourn. 1862.— 
One of our most grateful tasks is that of reminding our readers of the 
appearance of the occasional volumes of A. K. H. B.’s Essays. They 
come out originally in one of the very best periodicals we know, and 
author, editor, and publishers alike deserve our thanks for issuing 
them in these more permanent and convenient collections. The 
essays in the new volume are ten. ‘The first is introductory, and is 
about the Leisure Hours of which this volume is the fruit—how 
the parson gets them, when they occur, what he thinks of them 
both generally and particularly, and what he does with them. The 
second essay is Concerning Screws. It starts with a little pleasantry 
and paradox, affirming, ‘Almost every man is what, if he were a 
‘horse, would be oak a screw. Almost every man is unsound.’ 
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And it goes on to discourse in the parson’s usual fashion of the 
practical service which is got out of imperfect means. The essay 
Concerning Things Slowly Learnt is one of the most instructive and 
really honest papers we have read for a long time past. But it is 
surely not necessary to describe these essays in detail, nor to find 
out appropriate words to characterise them severally. It should be 
enough to say that they are by A. K. H. B., and that by pondering 
them for himself, the reader will do himself a far greater kindness 
than it is in the power of any other person to do for him. We 
do not know that we are right, but it has several times occurred 
to us in reading the volume, that it is distinguished here and there 
by profounder thinking and more searching analysis than its pre- 
decessors. The humour, pathos, gentleness, wisdom, are the same, 
and will probably never be excelled. 

The Dean of Lismore’s Book: a Selection of Ancient Gaelie Poetry. 
From a MS. Collection made by Str James M‘Grecor, Dean of Lismore, 
in the Beginning of the Sixteenth Century. Edited with a Transla- 
tion and Notes by the Rev. THomas M‘Lavcutan, and an Introduc- 
tion and Additional Notes by Wi111aM F. Sxenz, Esq. Edinburgh: 
Edmonston & Douglas. 1862.—We ask for bread, and Messrs. 
M‘Lauchlan and Skene offer us gravel-stones and pebbles. Neither 
of them writes well, but the former most ill. We are not com- 
petent to judge of his merits as a translator of Gaelic, but if his 
knowledge of Gaelic, and the ability with which he uses it, bear 
any proportion to his mastery of English, he had better have let 
this work alone. Here is a specimen of his composition,and we 
submit that not ‘the son of Finn’ more needs a translator :—‘ The 
‘rendering has been made so literal as that the meaning of every 
‘ sentence in Gaelic is conveyed in English, so far as the editor has 
‘been able to do it; and the translation is merely somewhat 
‘lightened, and the reading made more agreeable, by having the 
‘baldness of mere literality removed, and the lines made some- 
‘ what smooth and flowing’ (P. 131). And here is a specimen of 
his ‘smooth and flowing’ translation, one which is literal too, 
although the ‘mere literality’ has been removed, and which is 
‘ somewhat lightened,’ whatever that may mean, and ‘made more 
‘ agreeable ’ than—the original perhaps. The author is Ossian, the 
son of Finn. 


‘ T’ve seen the household of Finn. 
No men were they of coward race. 
I saw by my side a vision 
Of the hero’s household yesterday. 
I’ve seen the household of Art,* 
He + with the brown-hair’d son of gentle speech ; 
No better man I ever saw. 
T’ve seen the household of Finn. 


* Art was king of Ireland in the beginning of the third century. 
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Who ever saw what I have seen ? 
T’ve seen Finn armed with Luno’s son.* 
How sad the mournful memory! 
T’ve seen the household of Finn. 
Never can I recount the ills 
Which now do crown my head. 
Do thou free us for ever from pain. 
I’ve seen the household of Finn. 
I’ve seen, etc.’+ 


The Early Italian Poets. From Ciull @ Aleaomo to Dante Alighieri. 
(1100—1200—1300.) In the Original Metres. Together with Dante’s 
Vita Nuova. Translated by D. G. Roserrtz. London: Smith, 
Elder, & Co. 1861.—We do not well know how to call our readers’ 
attention to this book. Shall we say that Mr. Rosetti is a consum- 
mate Italian scholar, that he is a perfect master of English, and 
that he is in every way a man of genius, an artist, and a poet? We 
say only what all the world knows quite as well as we do. It were 
to be wished we could quote at length the preface to the volume. 
Short as it is, it exhibits the genius and skill of the master, while 
the translations which follow only increase one’s first admiration 
and delight. With some exceptions, we do not know that the merit 
of the poems themselves is equal to that of the translator’s prose. 
A few of them are obscure ; many of them are quaint; all of them 
have more or less of beauty—are true poems in every sense. We 
place the volume where we place Ruskin, Helps, and Mrs. Browning. 
It is a book for the true artist, for the scholar, and the poet. Those 
who have none of the nature of any of these, themselves having 
much in common, will probably not like it. 

An Epoch of my Life. Memoirs of Count John Arrivabene. With 
Documents, Notes, and Six Original Letters of Sm.vio Petxico. Trans- 
lated from the Original, with Notes. ByC.Arrrvanene. London: L. 
Booth. 1862.—The epoch in his life of which Count Arrivabene 
here presents the memoirs was that in which he joined other Italian 
patriots in an attempt to shake off the Austrian yoke. Confalonieri 
and Silvio Pellico were fellow-sufferers with him. They planned 
boldly, though not rashly; and if they failed utterly, for the time at 
least, they may at any rate claim to have deserved success, and 
to have been among the first and noblest workers in a cause which 
has at length made Italy all but free. There is a remarkable 
moderation in the writer’s tone. He has sought no eloquence save 
that which, in this instance, is inseparable from a modest and faithful 
narration of facts. The memoirs have already appeared in French, 
are on the eve of being published in German, and are unusually 


* His sword. 

+ If Mr. M‘Lauchlan duly appreciated Ossian, the son of Finn, would he have 
perpetrated this ‘ete.’? It is profane. Who knows what we have lost by it? 
Query for an enterprising critic——Whether Voltaire’s Les y’ai vu was plagiarised 
fiom the Gaelic. 
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suitable for making a favourable impression in English. They 
have high value as a contribution to modern Italian history. 

Beginning Life; Chapters for Young Men on Religion, Study, and 
Business. By Epwarv Tvuttocu, D.D., Principal of St. Mary’sCollege, 
St. Andrew’s.—A book with such a title from Professor Tulloch is 
sure to be a good one. The eye of the author is upon the specula- 
tions and circumstances which are sure to shed their influence on an 
intelligent youth just entering life, and the counsel and assistance 
here tendered are, so far as they go, a word in season. 

Russia, Ancient and Modern. By the Rev. Gzorce Trevor, M.A., 
Canon of York. 12mo. Tract Society.—A judicious and instructive 
history of Russian progress and of Russian tendencies. Russia has 
already played no mean parton the theatre of European politics, and 
she will make herself felt in the time of our descendants on a much 
larger scale than in our day.: 2.5 

The Martyrs of Spain, una-the Liberators of Molland. By. 
Avutnor or ‘Tares Skevones ‘or Crristyan.. Fep. 
Nisbet.—This volume consists, of .a substratum of -history clothed 
largely in the drapery of fiction. The impression made may be true 
to history in the main, but this mixture of the real with the ima- 
ginary does not commend itself to our minds on themes so serious. 


ART. 


The present season is one of promise and anticipation, rather than 
of reporting what has been done in art; while this year the number of 
the spring exhibitions has been much fewer than usual. Indeed, the 
‘British Institution’ and the ‘Society of Female Artists’ are the 
only two that can claim our notice. 

The ‘British Institution’ has some very good pictures. There 
are several good landscapes; and among the figure subjects, some 
deserving of high commendation. Mr. Gale’s ‘Evangeline’ is very 
delicate ; Mr. Clark’s ‘Return of the Runaway’—a pleasant domestic 
subject, the return of a young sailor to his father’s fireside—well 
deserves notice; while Mr. Wyburd, with less affectation, displays 
great improvement. His ‘Convent Shrine’ is very pleasing, with 
its graceful kneeling nun telling her beads, while his ‘Titania’ 
has much poetry of conception, and is a great advance on his former 
style. But the foremost picture unquestionably is Mr. Gilbert’s 
‘Meeting of Cardinal Wolsey and the Duke of Buckingham.’ 
Here we have a really fine presentment of the ‘ righte triumphante 
‘lorde hyghe cardinal,’ as he sweeps so statelily along in his robes 
stiff with gold broidery, preceded in almost regal pomp by his 
officers bearing the crosses and pillars, the great seal, and the Car- 
dinal’s hat, while Buckingham scowls malignantly, but haughtily, 
at the ‘butcher’s son,’ and Norfolk, mean and crafty, eyes him fur- 
tively, but with equal spite. The admirable effect of the procession 
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across the background in binding the principal figures together, 
must not be overlooked. The ‘Society of Female Artists’ im- 
proves, for while there are fewer works of high pretensions, the 
number of really creditable paintings is large. Louisa Raynor’s 
views of the picturesque old houses in the West Bow, Edinburgh, 
are capital, and so are her ‘bits’ of cathedral buildings, especially 
the ‘ Vicar’s Chapel, Wells,’ with the sunny greenery of its quiet 
garden. E. V. B.’s (the Hon. Mrs. Boyle) sepia drawing, 
‘ Brightest and Best of the Sons of the Morning,’ a group of lovely 
angels round the infant Saviour, is exquisite. It would have 
awakened the warmest admiration of Francia, or Fra Angelico. 
There are many very well executed landscapes, but perhaps the most 
attractive works in the exhibition, from the fame of the artist, are 
the three models in bronze, by Rosa Bonheur, the ‘Taureau,’ the 
‘Bélier Couché? ed the‘ Prebis Debout,’ all of very high merit, 
but the first’especialiy fine.“  - --- 

have aumidrovs reports vf aewworks to be exhibited at the 
approaching exlul*tion in Trafalgay-square. Mr. Leighton, it is said, 
wall send no less than six pictures—the principal, ‘Michael Angelo 
‘ nursing his old servant Urbino;’ another, of which report speaks 
very highly, is one of the kings of the East gazing from his high 
palace roof with awe-struck reverence, at the unexpected star, while 
below, in the open palace hall, is seen the feasting, the dancing, and 
all the wild revelry of an oriental banquet. Millais is expected to 
send his large picture, ‘ Polonius lecturing Laertes,’ and two smaller 
paintings. Noel Paton will send a pleasantly romantic picture—two 
rustics stealthily watching a fairy procession sweeping along by moon- 
light, of elfin knights, and green-kirtled ladies, and quaint, uncouth 
goblins, a subject which seems just fitted for the gifted, though bizarre 
artist. Our readers will rejoice to learn that our veteran painter, 
Mulready, although approaching fourscore, is expected to send a 
picture, which,' although a repetition of a small subject in the Sheep- 
shank’s collection, the ‘Toy Seller,’ is so altered and improved as to 
be almost an original. The beauty of the mother and child, to 
whom a negro is offering a rattle, and the exquisite care and skill 
bestowed on the smallest accessories, have excited the admiration of 
every one who has been privileged to see it. Frith has not, we 
believe, any forthcoming work; but Mr. Flatou, the purchaser of 
his ‘ Railway Station,’ is making arrangements for its exhibition 
during the coming summer. Holman Hunt’s crowning work, the 
‘Saviour in the Temple,’ will also again be exhibited. It would, in- 
deed, be most unjust to the gifted painter if that finest of modern 
pictures were kept in the background during such a gathering of 
artists and connoisseurs from all lands, as the next months will 
bring to our shores. 

The noble galleries in the Great Exhibition building, which are 
to contain the choicest specimens of the modern art of Europe, 
are nearly completed. The light is admitted by large skylights 
at the top, with an inner roof. of ground glass, which will not 
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only distribute the light more equally, but will effectually 
secure the galleries against the admission of wet. The walls, 
against which the pictures will be hung, are painted a sage 
green, and the coving on the sides of the roof the same. The cor- 
nices and soffits are, however, of a pale cream colour, relieved by 
maroon lines and ornaments. The English picture gallery is even 
now finished, many of its precious treasures have arrived, and, under 
the superintendence of Mr. Redgrave, are already being placed on 
the walls. We have not many authentic reports as to what art trea- 
sures may be received from the continent, nor have any pictures yet 
arrived. Sweden has sent three, all domestic subjects, and by the 
same artist. Denmark, we trust, will be better represented ; and we 
should much regret if the Danish collection did not include some of 
the fine works of Madame Jerichau. We have never been accus- 
tomed to hear of Russia laying any claim to a school of fine arts, 
but we understand that the Russian Academy of Arts has decided on 
sending illustrations of the Russian School of Painters, commencing 
with their first artist, Lossensko, who was contemporary with Hogarth 
and Gainsborough. We look forward with much interest to these 
genuine Russian pictures. We have hitherto had no reports as to 
France. Probably we are to be astonished all at once with the 
abundance of her art treasures. Certainly in promises of wonderful 
things in every department, France has not, on this occasion, fallen 
short of her customary boastfulness. We have large promises from 
Italy, and we doubt not that they will be amply fulfilled. From 
the very interesting reports we received of the Art Exhibition at 
Florence last autumn, we anticipate many beautiful works, both in 
painting and sculpture. In those delicate productions of art in 
which the Italians more peculiarly excel—mosaic, cameos, and 
intaglios—report assures us they will hold their accustomed pre- 
eminence. Signor Paulini will send a case of cameos that well nigh 
rival the antique; among them a head of Oceanus is most highly 
spoken of. The English and American sculptors at Rome have 
been for some time busy in preparation. Gibson, however, will not 
send any work, but will be represented by his sculptures already in 
England. His gifted pupil, Miss Hosmer, will send her fine statue 
of ‘ Zenobia;’ and the other sculptors each two or three of his best 
works. A very full collection of photographs, too, is expected 
from Rome, affording views of many sites, little known even yet to 
the English tourist. We have not hitherto had any specific reports 
of what art treasures Germany will send us, although general 
rumour is large in promise. There certainly seems to be strange 
delay among our continental exhibitors in regard to pictures, for 
while on the 8th of March nearly all the English pictures had been 
received, and the hanging them had begun, no foreign painting had 
even then arrived. 

The exertions which have been made to represent the British School 
of Art worthily in this Great Exhibition have, we are much gratified 
to say, been completely successful. The final arrangement that 
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decided the epoch of ‘ modern art’ should range between 1762 and 
1862, has been most fortunate for the full illustration of the English 
school. Previously to 1762 scarcely even the name of an English 
painter could be found, save Dobson and Oliver, in the middle of 
the seventeenth century; and then, after an interval of some fifty 
years, tame Sir James Thornhill, and coarse, worthless Hayman, 
neither deserving of the name of artist. But this period, so happily 
chosen, includes alike our earliest boast, Hogarth, and all the rising 
artists of the present day. It also, of course, includes all our 

ainters in water colours—that school in which England is acknow- 
Todged by all art-critics to stand unrivalled. We trust that the 
specimens in this branch will be ample enough to afford a complete 
series of illustrations of the progress of water-colour painting, from 
the slightly-tinted, pen-outlined drawings of the earliest attempts, 
to the painting, rich in colouring as oil, and highly finished as 
enamel, of the present day. 

We have little doubt, however, that the series of our native 
artists will be singularly complete. When the reader is told that 
specimens of the works of above a hundred deceased British artists 
have been received, and full half that number of the works of living 
artists, he will obtain some idea of the extent and importance of this 
Exhibition. To effect this complete result, private owners of 
valuable pictures have most liberally come forward, and foremost 
in liberality, as in station, is our Queen. Together with many other 
pictures of deceased artists, valuable on various accounts, the Queen 
sends Wilkie’s ‘Penny Wedding’ and ‘Blindman’s Buff,’ together 
with those less-known specimens of his later style, the ‘Guerilla,’ the 
‘Posada,’ the ‘Siege of Saragossa,’ and ‘ Princess Doria and the 
‘Pilgrims.’ Leslie’s fine picture—one of the best ever painted by 
‘royal command ’—the ‘Queen’s Coronation,’ several of West’s, 
poor Haydon’s strange picture, the ‘Mock Election,’ two portraits 
by Gainsborough, and Reynolds’s ‘ Duchess of Gloucester,’ his 
‘Nymph and Cupid,’ and some royal portraits, have also been sent 
from the Queen’s collection. Reynolds, we are glad to learn, will 
be well represented, most of his finest works in private collections 
having been sent. We trust Gainsborough will be equally well 
represented. Hogarth’s pictures will be very numerous. The Queen 
sends the ‘ Mall in St. James’s Park;’ the Trustees of the Foundling 
that capital picture, so admirable for its concealed satire, and the 
er by-play of even the most subordinate figures, the 
‘March to Finchley ;’ while from other collections, besides other 
specimens, we are promised ‘ Southwark Fair,’ ‘ Strolling Actresses 
‘in a Barn,’ the series of ‘ The Four Times of the Day,’ and that of 
the ‘ Harlot’s Progress.’ When we bear in mind that in the Vernon 
Gallery close adjoining, that fine series, ‘Marriage 4 la Mode,’ has a 
place, and that in the Soane Collection, only a short distance away, 
that even finer series, the ‘ Rake’s Progress,’ may be seen, we trust 
that the merits of Hogarth, thus so fully brought before them, may 
at length obtain that recognition from continental critics which 
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they—always excepting the Germans—have hitherto so determi- 
nately denied him. Together with this large collection of the works 
of our deceased painters, the finest pictures—except those belonging 
to the public collections—of our | artists will find a place; 
while, to render the exhibition of British artistic skill as complete as 

ssible, there will be a collection of art designs, models, and 

awings for works in metal and porcelain, and which will include 
many beautiful designs, especially for plate, by Baily, Flaxman, 
Stothard, Soane, and Pugin. 

With the large promise of this exhibition, with the national col- 
lections, the annual exhibition in Trafalgar Square, and the two 
water-colour societies, we seem to have sight-seeing enough for the 
whole summer. But there is yet another exhibition in course of 
formation in the recently-constructed court of the South Kensington 
Museum, for the display of a miscellaneous collection of those deli- 
cate art treasures—medals, cameos, enamels, antique jewellery, 
medieval carvings, needlework, and the endless e¢ cetera of choice 
and beautiful things which are mostly carefully locked up in the 
cabinets of the collector. A committee has been formed, consisting 
of many noblemen and gentlemen who from their own stores alone 
could supply a most valuable and suggestive exhibition, to carry 
out this object, under the presidency of Lord Granville; and from 
the numerous promises already received, it is expected that this very 
interesting exhibition will prove far superior to all of the kind that 
have hitherto been seen. 

In every report referring to aught connected with the Great Inter- 
national Exhibition, the mind turns to the memory of that en- 
lightened and benevolent Prince, under whose auspices the Exhibi- 
tion of 1851 was inaugurated, and to whose intelligent counsels the 
present undertaking owes so much. We cannot, therefore, but be 
gratified at the hearty response which has been made to the sugges- 
tion of a national monument to his memory, and also at the deter- 
mination, in harmony with the wish of the Queen, that it should take 
the form of an obelisk. There is a grand simplicity about this most 
ancient class of memorial, that speaks loudly in its favour in these 
days of monumental prettinesses and pretentious shams. We trust 
the plan will be carried out fully and nobly; that in the material, 
in the designs for every part, and in execution, we may at length 
have a monument worthy of a great nation. It is not every age 
that can point to a prince as excellent in private life, and as untiring 
in his exertions for the public good, as Prince Albert; it is not every 
nation that can rear such a monument as England can and ought to 
rear to her devoted benefactor. 
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An Historical Survey of the Astronomy of the Ancients. By the 
Right Hon. Sir Grorcz Cornewatt Lewis. London: Parker, 
Son, & Bourn. 1862.—Only that it might look somewhat profane, 
we should be disposed to say that Sir G. C. Lewis was one of the 
most curious marvels of his country. He occupies the most respon- 
sible post in one of the most laborious departments of the govern- 
ment; he transacts a vast amount of public business; he must 
always be in his place in the House of Commons to answer ques- 
tions, give explanations, and make gentlemanly, careful, and some- 
what tedious speeches; there is no particular connected with an 
army of 145,000 men, their maintenance, distribution, arms, disci- 
pline, health, conduct, with which he must not be acquainted ; yet 
he finds time withal to lay up great stores of minute and various 
learning, and to produce, from time to time, books which are abso- 
lutely replete with valuable information, with analysis, logic, and 
exact thought. Verily he shames not a few of us, teaching thus 
quietly and convincingly the achievements and possibilities which 
= hid in the faithful use of spare minutes and odd quarter- 

ours. 

Sir George’s Historical Survey of the Astronomy of the Ancients 
is remarkably comprehensive. It sets out from the principle that 
an attempt might advantageously be made to treat that subject 
without exclusive reference to physical science, and without demand- 
ing either in author or reader a profound acquaintance with mathe- 
matical astronomy. For, in fact, we all use astronomy, however 
little we may know about it. Political history would be impossible 
without it, for political history necessitates a chronology, and you 
can have no chronology without astronomy. How the Survey pro- 
ceeds from this starting-point will be best gathered from the titles 
of the eight chapters into which it is divided, and they will also best 
show the nature and scope of the work. They are as follows :— 
Primitive Astronomy of the Greeks and Romans; Philosophical 
Astronomy of the Greeks from the time of Thales to that of Demo- 
critus ; Scientific Astronomy of the Greeks from Plato to Eratos- 
thenes; Scientific Astronomy of the Greeks and Romans from 
Hipparchus to Ptolemy ; Astronomy of the Babylonians and Egyp- 
tians; Early History and Chronology of the Egyptians; Early 
History and Chronology of the Assyrians; Navigation of the 
Phoenicians. In the first of these chapters, Sir George, having 
briefly explained the object of his work, describes the earliest cos- 
mological conceptions of the Greeks. For many centuries there 

revailed among them that curious idea of the earth, which is at 
fast as ancient as the Homeric poems, that it was ‘a circular plane, 
‘surmounted and bounded by heaven, which was a solid vault or 
‘hemisphere with its cavity turned downwards.’ Some more or 
less rude chronology must have obtained in the very earliest times 
in which society existed, and, therefore, under even the adverse 
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circumstances of a conception such as that we have described. 
Despite the prevalent idea of being covered over by a huge, solid, 
inverted, concave dish, ‘the diurnal course of the sun, and the alter- 
‘ nation of day and night, would be easily observed, and would lead 
‘to simple rules of conduct. The number of the seasons, and their 
‘regular succession, are facts almost equally obvious, though a 
‘ longer time is requisite for their notation and their reduction to a 
‘ regular series.’ The mere recurrence of these changes would soon 
lead to the expectation of them, and to a belief in their constancy ; 
and these would suffice for some rude sort of calendar adequate for 
the general guidance ‘ of agriculture and navigation, and for the 
‘ ordinary purposes of life.’ Leaving out, however, all deduction and 
hypothesis, it is found that all the scattered testimonies we possess 
as to the condition of the nations dwelling on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, even in the remotest times, lead to the conclusion 
that they recognised both a solar year and its division into twelve 
lunar months. Having described sundry other particulars of this 
primitive astronomy, Sir George treats of the Philosophical Astro- 
nomy of the Greeks in a chapter we have read with extreme grati- 
fication. The account of the speculations and discoveries of Anaxa- 
goras is that which strikes us most, and Sir George Lewis deserves 
the highest credit for having more clearly and completely exhibited 
the claims of that philosopher upon the admiration of posterity, 
than has been done, so far as we know, by any other author who 
treats of his age and school. His story is only the world-old story 
of persecution for presuming to differ from the majority. It is in- 
structive to note, moreover, that the further Anaxagoras diverged 
from what is now regarded as false and absurd, the more bitter 
became the hostility which his so-called impiety had aroused, until, 
in his seventieth year of age, it condemned him to a prison, if not to 
banishment, and which, but for the eloquence of Pericles, would 
have cost him his life. 

- We are compelled to omit all notice of the later astronomy of the 
Greeks, as also of that of the more ancient nations from which, 
directly or indirectly, they derived some of their primary notions of 
it. We cannot, however, omit to call our reader’s attention to the 
author’s passing, but weighty criticism on the historical and chrono- 
logical theories of Niebuhr and of the Chevalier Bunsen. Sir George 
Lewis is scarcely less acquainted than Niebuhr himself, perhaps, 
with the department he made his especial study, and upon his 
inquiries in which rests almost the whole of his fame. The Jnguiry 
into the Credibility of Early Roman History will long remain among 
the most notable performances of English scholarship, and suffi- 
ciently vindicates our remark. Niebuhr’s inquiries, however, 
resulted, as every one knows, in the publication of a new historical 
method of treating the records of Roman antiquity. That method 
was approved by Bunsen, as by many others, and was applied by 
him with singular boldness, and with a truly prodigious learning, to 
the chronology and history of ancient Egypt. It is thus described 
LL2 
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by Sir George Lewis :—‘ The method with which Niebuhr treated 
‘the early history of Rome was to reject the historical narrative 
‘ handed down by ancient, and generally received by modern writers, 
‘ and to substitute for it a new narrative reconstructed on an arbi- 
‘ trary hypothetical basis of his own.’ And it is thus criticised :— 
‘ Everything that is original and peculiar in Niebuhr’s method, and 
‘in its results, is indeed unsound.’ If this be the case, no matter 
what the history and chronology to which it be applied, it will 
yield false results. The consequence is inevitable. Here, then, it 
is with no small pleasure we cite the opinion of a writer and the 
testimony of a witness who may, if any man may, be accepted as 
both competent and impartial. Of this new and extraordinary 
eae tema of Egyptology, by which so many and such miracu- 
ous phantasmagoria have lately been produced, he declares :— 
‘ Accordingly, the operations of Bunsen and of other modern critics 
* upon the ancient history of Egypt rather resemble the manipula- 
‘ tion of the balance-sheet of an insolvent company by a dexterous 
* accountant (who, by transfers of capital to income, by the suppres- 
‘ sion or transposition of items, and by the alteration of bad into 
: debts, can convert a deficiency into a surplus), than the con- 
*jectures of a speculative historian, who undertakes to transmute 
* legend into history.’ And again :—‘ Bunsen’s work on Egypt is a 
* book of metamorphoses. By his method, Agamemnon or Achilles 
‘ might be identified with Alexander the Great, Pompey might be 
‘ identified with Caesar, and Hannibal with Scipio. Such identifi- 
‘ cations as that of William the Conqueror with William of Orange, 
‘ or of St. Louis with Louis XVI., would be so obvious and natural 
‘as not to require formal proof, and would be disposed of in a 
‘ parenthesis, if this mode of dealing with evidence were transferred 
‘to modern history’ (Pp. 367, 368, 372). It is with no disrespect 
to Bunsen himself that we quote these rebukes and just sarcasms. 
We may surely have liberty to admire and revere the man, though 
we have more than once had occasion to combat his opinions. It 
would be gratuitous and unjust, however, to treat Sir George 
Lewis’s most important contribution to our knowledge as if it were 
a controversial production. It is something very different from this, 
as may, we imagine, be gathered from our account of its contents, 
though it necessarily involves discussion on sundry controverted 
points. We can safely assure our readers that it is a performance 
of the highest and most scholarly character, and that not one of 
them who has a true love for either history or science will be able 
to study it without deriving from it much information, or without 
finding a noble intellectual treat. ' 

The Romance of Natural History. By Puture Henry Gossz, F.R.S. 
Second Series. London: James Nisbet & Co. 1861.—The first 
series of Mr. Gosse’s Romance of Natural History has taken so well 

with the public that he has been encouraged to issue a second. 
‘Though its design is entirely popular, we do not think it is unfair 
‘to object to it as being an eminently unscientific book on scientific 
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subjects. There are chapters on The Extinct, The Marvellous, 
Mermaids, The Self-Immured, Fascination, &c., &c., all in the 
same ad captandum style, and an Appendix intended to confirm in 
their faith those who receive Mr. Gosse’s account of the Sea Serpent. 
As the author is manifestly so very fully persuaded in his own mind, 
we fear it would do no good to say that his whole treatment of the 
subjects of this volume is vitiated by his theories as to other but 
connected subjects. Schiller, we remember, says of Goethe’s 
Withelm Meister, that to judge it by any of the prevailing standards 
of criticism, would resemble an attempt to pack the solar system 
into a toy-box. Pretty much the same sort of confusion is produced 
by Mr. Gosse’s resolution that certain facts shall be crowded, 
whether they will or will not, into a certain plan and space which 
is utterly inadequate to hold them. We think his book, moreover, 
not worse in arrangement than objectionable on the score of taste— 
bad esthetically. Romance is one thing ; Natural History another ; 
and book-making a third. 

A Handbook of Descriptive and Practical Astronomy. By Grorcx 
F. Cuampers, F.R.G.S. London: John Murray. 1861.—We have 
examined the greater part of Mr. Chambers’s Handbook with much 
care, and are of opinion that, with a few alterations and additions, 
it will win and deserve the preference of those for whose use it is 
principally intended. It is designed to occupy a middle position 
between the most advanced works and the most elementary. The 
via media, however, is easier to indicate and describe than actually 
to lay down and construct. Partly from inadvertence, and partly 
from a temptation to which it is agreeable to yield, one is in such 
case most apt to diverge from the right path, sometimes in one: 
direction, sometimes in another. Mr. Chambers has occasionally 
done this, though possibly without being aware of it. 

Book I. is devoted to the Solar System, and after glancing at that 
system as a whole, the author returns to treat of each member 
of it separately. We note especially the clearness and fulness of’ 
information respecting the rings of Saturn. Book II. describes. 
Eclipses and their Associated Phenomena. It expounds the theory 
of their recurrence, and contains interesting historical and descrip-- 
tive memoirs of several of the eclipses of antiquity, as well as of the- 
more celebrated of those of more recent occurrence. In this book 
Transits and Occultations find appropriate place and sufficient dis- 
cussion. Books III. to V. are on the Tides, Miscellaneous Astro- 
nomical Phenomena, and on Comets. The remaining books are 
severally entitled Chronological Astronomy, The Starry Heavens, 
Astronomical Instruments, A Sketch of the History of Astronomy, 
and Meteoric Astronomy. In a series of Appendices are Catalogues 
of Eclipses, of Comets, and of Stars. That so extensive a scheme 
should not have been filled up with equal success and thoroughness 
in all its details, is much less wonderful than would have been the 
contrary. It is long since it was said, Pluribus intentus, minor est ad 
singula sensus, and it is an adage which holds good, not only with 
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respect to individual acts of attention, but with regard to the diversity 
of objects to which may be directed even a long series of such acts. 

In style we find Mr. Chambers generally intelligible and clear, 
though not so clear as to be called lucid. What he may himself 
lack in this particular is largely compensated by the excellence and 
beauty of many of his quotations. Now and then, however, we 
stumble over a sentence into abysses of perplexity, from which no 
grammar in the world is competent to extricate us. Thus we read 
in one place (Pp. 18, 19), ‘Connected with the distances of the 
‘ planets, Prof. Bode, of Berlin, in 1778, published the following 
* singular numerical relations existing between them ; which, though 
‘not discovered by him, but by Prof. Titius, of Wittemberg, 
‘usually bears his name.’ What are the things ‘connected with 
‘ the distances of the planets’? Not the ‘numerical relations,’ for 
these are of the distances themselves, and not of things ‘ connected ’ 
with them. What, again, are ‘the distances of the planets’? their 
distances from the earth, from the sun, from each other, from what? 
There is nothing to show; the reader must discover for himself. 
The ‘bears,’ we presume, must be laid to the account of those 
singular numerical relations. Passing sundry other faulty sentences, 
we come, at page 144, on the following. We print it just as it 
stands, and commend it to the attention of the genius who, after 
three weeks’ labour, picked Mr. Bramah’s celebrated lock. ‘The 
‘ great brilliancy of the Moon entirely overpowers the smaller stars, 
‘ but the disappearance of the more conspicuous ones are visible in 
“a telescope, a table of which is inserted every year in the Nautical 
Almanac.’ We strongly suspect that when Mr. Chambers succeeded 
in thus expressing himself, he had been studying to excess the 
celebrated epistle of Miss Squeers. ‘The force of nature could no 
further go,’ not even when speaking through the author of Vicholas 
Nickleby. 

Notwithstanding these faults, easily corrigible in a second edition, 
the book is substantially one of the right sort. Its errata proper are 
singularly few. We have tested sundry of its calculations, and have 
found them uniformly correct. The woodcuts will be found useful, 
and the plates, fifty-two in number, are no less beautiful in execu- 
tion than likely to prove valuable and interesting to every student 
of the sublimest of the sciences. 

General Outline of the Organization of the Animal Kingdom, and 
Manual of Comparative Anatomy. By Tuomas Rymer Jonss, F.R.S., 
&e. Third Edition. Illustrated by Four Hundred and Twenty- 
three Engravings. London: John Van Voorst. 1862.—The fame 
of Professor Rymer Jones’s ‘ General Structure of the Animal King- 
‘dom’ was established on a broad and sure basis almost as soon as 
it appeared, and has ever since gone on increasing. The book is 
one of those achievements of authorship impossible save to men 
of great talents and prodigious industry. Commencing with the 
lowest forms of life, the Protozoa, it treats successively of them, 
and of all the other divisions of the animal kingdom up to and 
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including the Mammalia. The general objects of the work are 
thus described in the preface to the second edition: ‘ First, to lay 
‘before the naturalist a complete view of the organization and 
‘physiological relations of every class of living beings; and, 
‘secondly, to offer to the anatomical student a succinct account of 
‘the structure and development of the vital organs through all 
‘the modifications they present in the long series of the animal 
‘creation.’ The least reflection will show how huge a task, simply 
as it is described, the author had set himself. It has, however, 
been accomplished—accomplished in so abundant, so clear, logical, 
and modest a fashion, as would win the applause of the Stagyrite 
himself. The style is such that we not unfrequently forget we are 
reading a properly and most thoroughly scientific work—one which, 
by unanimous consent, is accounted standard. An exact and 
elaborate index of thirty-six pages renders it easy to consult what- 
ever part of the book may be desired. 

Instinet and Reason ; or, The First Principles of Human Knowledge. 
By Sir Gzorce Ramsay, Bart., Author of ‘An Essay on the Dis- 
tribution of Wealth,’ &c., &c. London: Walton & Maberly. 
1862.—We are obliged to the publishers for their courtesy in send- 
ing us this little book, and should be glad if we were able to con- 
gratulate the excellent baronet who is the author of it on the success 
which has attended his investigations. Metaphysics is not his forte, 
though it appears to be his preference. We do not see that any- 
thing better can be said of the book than that it will probably be 
perfectly harmless, and that for the most conclusive of all reasons. 

Footnotes from the Page of Nature; or, First Forms of Vegetation. 
By the Rev. Hueu Macmmzan. With Illustrations. Cambridge 
and London: Macmillan & Co. 1861.—This excellent and charm- 
ing little work its author describes as ‘simply a popular history of 
‘the uses, structural peculiarities, associations, and other interesting 
‘facts connected with the humblest forms of plant life.’ The 
several forms of plant life treated of are those presented by mosses, 
lichens, fresh-water alge, and fungi. Upon each of them the 
author has a good deal to say that is worth hearing. He writes 
well, because he writes self-forgetfully, and with an evidently 
unaffected enthusiasm for his subject. We have much pleasure in 
commending his Footnotes to all for whom the page of nature which 
he has so well and lovingly studied, is not without meaning. 

The Channel Railway connecting England and France. By James 
Cuatmers. London: Spon. 1861.—Mr. Chalmers begs to inform 
the British public, which is sometimes so very hard set for means of 
getting rid of its money, that there is between England and France 
‘a valley such as railway contractors would delight to make a road 
‘through ;’ that the land therein is cheap; that the gradients are 
easy, and the ground firm. Including himself, no fewer than a 
dozen projectors have desired to construct such a road. Three of 
them have proposed to tunnel underneath it; seven to cross it in a 
connected series of submerged tubes; one to build a tunnel along 
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the bottom of it; and one to play fair, and build a bridge. Mr. 
Chalmers, it appears, is one of the seven. He knows it would be a 
vast work, but, with the confidence and frankness of genius, assures 
us that—‘If practical and scientific men give it such careful 
‘examination as I have given the plans of those who have preceded 
‘me, they will find it not only practicable, but comparatively easy 
‘of accomplishment.’ And let sceptics, scoffers, and all other 
persons beware ; for if they think to damp the noble ardour which 
here finds expression, they will be foiled and confounded. For 
‘the simple greatness of the enterprise, and the immense interests 
‘connected with it, will command for my plans some attention; and 
‘men whose opinions are really valuable will not stumble at the 
‘ fact that I am no professional engineer.’ The cost of construction, 
Mr. Chalmers reminds us, is strikingly small, being at the rate 
only of half a million per statute mile, or twelve millions in all. 
‘This extraordinary economy in expenditure, this almost absurd 
‘lowness of cost, is mainly due’ to sundry engineering triumphs 
‘and devices which Mr. Chalmers has not only himself invented, but 
which he generously assures us he is willing to secure and carry out, 
sacrificing them for the good of England and of mankind at large, 
as soon as the shareholders shall have subscribed the amount of 
capital required. We notice only one mistake in the book: it is the 
omission from the title-page of the proper date, namely, April 1st. 


THEOLOGY. 


The Title Deeds of the Church of England to Her Parochial En- 
dowments. By Epwarp Mraty. Longman & Co.—We are told 
that when certain Nonconformists were examined by the Committee 
of the House of Commons on the matter of Church Rates, the 
Bishop of London, with considerable shrewdness, contrived to 
extend the inquiry from what was to be done about Church Rates 
to what was to be done about Church property in general. The 
persons subjected to this irrelevant questioning were not so shrewd 
in their turn as they might have been, or they would have told 
his lordship that they should be ready to answer that question when 
the House of Commons should appoint a Committee on that subject. 
But thinking it only frank and honest so to do, those gentlemen, it 
seems, said in substance that Church property was in their esti- 
mation State property, and as such should be subject at all times to 
the disposal of the State. On this, it seems, the cry of ‘Spoliation and 
‘overthrow!’ was raised with the greatest assiduity throughout the 
country. Even some Nonconformists looked at each other in vague 
perplexity, shook the head, and seemed almost to join in the cry of 
reprobation. The fact, however, is, as Mr. Miall has shown in this 
volume, and as most intelligent men well knew before, tbat the prin- 
ciple thus avowed was simply the principle which had been avowed 
long since by such men as John Selden, Lord Brougham, Lord Hard- 
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wicke, Sir James Macintosh, Lord Campbell, Lord Melbourne, Lord 
Althorpe, Lord Palmerston, and Lord Macaulay, not to mention 
other names of high authority. Mr. Miall states his intention in 
this treatise in the following explicit terms :—‘ The general proposi- 
‘ tion, then, which it will be the object of this treatise to establish 
‘ respecting PAROCHIAL tithes, lately commuted into rent-charges, 
‘ may be thus stated—that, regarded as property separated for public 
‘religious uses from the rest of the property of this country, they are the 
‘ product of public law exclusively, ecclesiastical, or civil, or both, and 
‘ that they neither did, nor in the nature of things could originate in 
‘ private individual liberality. It is only by a figure of speech that 
‘they can be called “endowments.” They may be more properly 
‘ described as an ancient “ tax,” the obligation to which sprung out of 
‘ public authority, the destination of which was prescribed by public 
‘authority, modified by practice, the limits and privileges of which 
‘were from time to time laid down by public authority, and the enforce- 
‘ment of which has, in the last resort, depended upon courts in which 
‘ public authority is enthroned. In other words, tithe a was 
‘created by public law, was assigned to its uses by public law, was 
‘ regulated as to what should constitute it, and to whom it either might 
‘be or must be appropriated by public law, and finally, was exacted from 
‘recusants by process of public law. In England (whatever may have 
‘been the case in the western empire on the continent), individual 
‘spontaneity never had room to play in the creation of liability to 
‘tithe. That liability was, from the beginning of the system, fixed 
‘ upon every subject of the realm, not’ by his own election, in obedience 
‘ to pious impulses, but by the will of those who had rule over him in 
‘Church and State’ (P.6). 

This is Mr. Miall’s case, and with much learning, dispassionate- 
ness, and clearness, he has fairly made it out. We really think that 
the Bishop of London, who has done so much to force the contro- 
versy on Church Rates into a controversy on this wider question, 
owes it to himself and to the men whom he has drawn into this posi- 
tion to let us see what he has to say in reply to the argument of this 
volume. In his reasoning Mr. Miall begins from the beginning, 
traverses the whole field of ecclesiastical history, and a more thorough, 
calm, even-handed treatise on a controverted topic we do not remem- 
ber ever to have read. We do sincerely hope that many a liberal 
Churchman will make himself familiar with these pages, and that some 
attention will be given to them by that class of Nonconformists who 
seem greatly to need enlightenment on this matter. It is a great 
mistake to suppose that the doctrine which makes what is called 
Church property to be State property must expose that property to 
danger and loss. On the contrary, to place such property under 
the guardianship of the State must be to place it under the highest 
possible security. As thus lodged, no faction, no mere party can 
meddle with it. If any portion of it is ever to be diverted to new 
uses, that must be done as an act of the State, and on a basis of 
reason that shall be satisfactory to the nation, to which, in our case 
at least, the ruling powers of the State must always be responsible. 
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The Sabbath. By the Rev. James GiiFittan. Crown 8vo. Elliot 

& Maclarin.—In this volume the Sabbath question is viewed in the 

light of reason, revelation, and history. In fact, it is a work that all 

but exhausts both the literature and the argument of the subject. 

Much has been written on this topic, but every work with which we 

are acquainted may be described as superficial and incomplete if 
‘com with the volume before us. In saying thus much, we hope 

we have said enough to induce many of our readers to make them- 

selves acquainted with it. ‘It is not unimportant,’ says Mr. Gilfillan, 

‘to have the testimony of persons of superior talents and sagacity 

‘adduced in favour of a cause of which they are not partisans or 

‘ plighted supporters. Let those who would sneeringly impugn the 

‘sacred observance of the Lord’s day, ponder the words of Sir Walter 

‘ Scott, who was placed in early life under a religious training as strict 

“as any Covenanter or Puritan, and who, though no Sabbatarian, said, 

‘« Give to the world one half of Sunday, and you will find that religion 

‘has no stronghold of the other.” How far another mind, worthy of 
‘a station near the greatest, was indebted to the lessons and discipline 

‘of a Sabbath, we are not aware. Dr. Sprague informs us that the 

‘“ Practical View” had, according to the statement of Mr. Wilber- 

‘force, the author, the cordial approbation of Burke, who must have 

‘uttered his opinion in the yearthat hedied..... But we have no 
‘evidence that he had such views of the institution as Wilberforee— 

‘ there is reason rather to believe that he had not ; and yet in the lan- 
‘ guage referred to, part of which has been employed by us as a 
‘motto, he gave the following striking testimony to the necessity of 
‘the day of rest:—“ They who always labour can have no true judg- 
‘ment. You never give yourselves time to cool. You can never 
‘survey from its proper point of sight the work you have finished 
“before you decree its final execution. You can never plan the future 
*by the past. These are among the effects of unremitted labour, 
‘when men exhaust their attention, burn out their candles, and are 
‘leftinthe dark. Malo meorum negligentiam, quam istorum obscuram 
‘diligentiam.” Dr. Adam Smith was still more exempt, we sus- 
‘pect, from Sabbatic prepossessions than either Sir Walter Scott or 
Ate Burke, and yet we find him attesting the importance of reli- 
‘gious institutions to the welfare of society in bis “ Wealth of 
‘ Nations,” and in words addressed to Sir John Sinclair, which deserve 
‘to be again presented : “The Sabbath,” he said, “as a political insti- 
“tution, is of inestimable value, independently of its claims to Divine 
‘authority.”’ 

Consolation. By James W. ArexanpeEr, D.D., of New York. 
Fep. 8vo. Hamilton.—A treatise in which Christian truth is expounded 
so as to bring out its consolatory tendencies. The idea is a happy 
one. Dr. Alexander has his word in season for the burdened 
spirit. 

A Brief Examination of Prevalent Opinions on the Inspiration of 
the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament. By a Lay Member 
of the Church of England. With an Introduction by HEnry 
Bristow Witsoy, B.D. 8vo. Longman & Co.—This volume consists 
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of two parts—an iteration of certain old objections to the plenary 
inspiration of the Scriptures; and an introduction, in which Mr. 
Wilson, of ‘Essay’ notoriety, evinces the determination with which 
he has committed himself to a crusade in support of Rationalism 
within the pale of the English Church. 

The Annals of the English Bible. By CuristopHER ANDERSON. 
A New and Revised Edition. Edited by his Nephew, HueH AnpER- 
son. Svo. Jackson & Co.—The Annals of the English Bible were first 
published in 1845. The work was then in two thick octavo volumes, 
and it gave us the fruit of many years of research and labour. We 
are not surprised that the author should have deemed it expedient to 
introduce into his narrative a considerable portion of matter from 
the general history of the times, bearing as it did, more or less, on 
the successive incidents which he had to record concerning the his- 
tory of the English Bible. But those collateral topics made the 
work too costly and too bulky for many readers, and to not a few 
was rather a distraction than a help. On the whole, this one volume, 
with much of the secular material omitted, and all that relates to the 
special object of the publication presented in unbroken continuity, 
is really a better book, and much more likely to be useful, than the 
former. Few volumes in our language are so full of matter that 
should be interesting to the Christian mind. It should have its 
place in the library of every minister, and of every layman who can 
afford to purchase a good book. 

Christian Thought and Work. By Wit11am Lynpsay ALEX- 
anDER, D.D., Minister of Augustine Church, Edinburgh. 12mo. 
A. & C. Black.—This is a handsomely printed volume of three hun- 
dred pages, consisting of a series of morning meditations on passages 
of Scripture. Coming from the pen of Dr. Alexander, we scarcely 
need say that they are scriptural, intelligent, and devout. But these 
terms would not adequately describe the claims of the publication. 
lis pages are singularly rich in thought, and in thought of the wisest 
and best tendency. It is a specimen of the kind of publication of 
which we hope to see more. ts our busy times, when it seems to be 
in vain to expect that more than fragments of time will be given to 
religious reading, we may hope that space may be found for giving 
attention to such brief and pregnant utterances as are before us in 
these pages. 

The Supernatural in Relation to the Natural. By the Rev. James 
McCosu, LL.D. Fep. Maemillan—Dr. MecCosh has done good 
service by his work on the ‘Method of the Divine Government,’ 
and by his more recent volume on the ‘ Intuitions of the Mind.” In 
this publication we have a further development of the great subject 
with which the mind of the author has been, and still is, occupied. 
The recent avowals of the boldest Rationalism—or we should perhaps 
say Naturalism—within the pale of the Church of England, has dis- 
posed Dr. McCosh to give us this instalment of his thoughts on the 
real and necessary relation of the natural to the supernatural. The 
first book is intitled ‘The Natural in Relation to the Supernatural ;’ 
the second, ‘The Supernatural in Relation to the Natural.’ Under 
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these general divisions come many subdivisions, in all of which the 
intelligent reader will find thoughts richly deserving his attention. 
The book is a most timely one. While our scientific men are dis- 
coursing so much about laws and causes, and so little about the great 
Lawmaker and the Great Cause, it is gratifying to find a mind 
familiar with this whole field of speculation employed in guarding 
ingenuous inquirers against following the false lights which are just 
now so much obtruded upon their path. To our intelligent youth, 
who are in danger from that source, Dr. McCosh’s volume would be 
a suitable present, and could hardly fail to be a useful one. 

Charges and Sermons on Special Occasions during a Ministry of 
Fifty Years. By Anprew Rep, D.D. 8vo. Ward & Co.—Only 
a short time has elapsed since the publication of this volume, and the 
author has been called to his rest. The character of Dr. Reed was, 
in many respects, strongly marked. He was a man of power, and 
a man of principle. He felt a deep interest in public questions, 
especially in such as related to the interests of the religious body 
with which his life and labours were identified. But though con- 
stituted mentally to be a leader, he was always wanting in the 
geniality necessary to give him a large following. He has lived, how- 
ever, to high purpose, both as a minister and a man, and the close of 
his career has been not only peaceful, but honourable. He has 
been the father to a large spiritual family, and the blessing of 
many that were ready to perish will come upon his memory. The 
discourses in this volume are rich in power, and beauty, and spiritual 
feeling. It was our privilege to hear some of the best of them 
delivered, and the impression produced by them we have never 
wholly lost. 

Revelation and Science. By the Rev. B. W. Wrey Savitz, 
M.A. 8vo. Longman & Co. 

Theological and Homiletical Commentary. Translated from the 
German by J. P. Lanaz, D.D., Professor of Divinity in the Univer- 
sity of Bonn. By the Rev. Atrrep Eprrsuerm, Ph.D., and Rev. 
W.B. Porz. Vol. Il. 8vo. T. & T. Clark.—This volume com- 
pletes the translation of ‘Lange’s Commentary on Matthew.’ The 
work is described as ‘specially designed and adapted for the use of 
‘ministers and students.’ Nor can any minister or student become 
familiar with it without deriving from it material of great value. 

History of the Development of the Doctrine of the Person of Christ. 
By Dr. J. A. Dorner, Professor of Theology in the University of 
Gottingen. DivisionI. Vol.I. Translated by Lynpsay 
AexanpER, D.D., and Notes by D. W. Stmon. Svo. T. & T. Clark. 
—It is now nearly forty years since we read Priestley’s four 
volumes on the ‘ History of Early Opinions,’ and happy should we 
have been at that time could we have laid our hand on such a work 
as the Messrs. Clark have here made accessible to the English 
student from the pen of Dr. Dorner. Bishop Bull, and Wilson, 
had written in some measure on this subject before that time, and 
Dr. Burton and Faber have partially traversed the ground since; 
but, in respect to scientific fulness and worth, all these must give 
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place in the estimation of the theological student to Dorner. The 
translation of the second volume was published some time since. 
The complete treatise is now laid Vefore the English reader. ‘The 
‘appearance of this elaborate and thoughtful work,’ says Dr. 
Alexander, ‘ produced a great impression in Germany. It was felt 
‘not only to furnish a full and final annihilation of the old Socinian 
‘pretension to trace the root of their system to primitive Christian 
‘antiquity and apostolic teaching, but also to subvert the basis of 
‘that more recent form of anti-Christianism which, presuming 
‘to call itself the “higher construction of Christianity,” renounces 
‘with disdain all attempt to prove itself in harmony with the teach- 
‘ing of Christ and his apostles, and remands all that man bas been 
‘accustomed to take for history, both as respects the Founder of 
‘ Christianity and as respects the working of his apostles and their 
‘immediate followers, to the cloud-land of myth and fable. The work 
‘was thus one eminently for the times in Germany; and there can 
‘be no doubt that results of a most important kind to the cause of 
‘truth have flowed from its appearance.’ We have heard something 
of that ‘ higher construction’ of Christianity in this country. The 
work before us will enable the thoughtful reader to estimate its 
worth. 

The Circle of Christian Doctrine: a Handbook of Faith framed 
out of a Layman’s Experience. By Lorp Kintock, one of the 
Judges of the Supreme Court of Scotland. Second Edition. 12mo. 
Edmondston & Douglas.—This volume discloses the steps by 
which Lord Kinlock, in the exercise of his judicial habits of thought, 
made his way to the reception of evangelical truth. We earnestly 
commend the book to thoughtful laymen. His lordship justly 
remarks that ‘a layman’s views may approve themselves as sound to 
‘ other laymen in whom similar prepossessions may be corrected by 
‘ similar analogies from common life.’ The work consists of twelve 
chapters, beginning with Natural Religion. It treats on most of the 
topics on which inquirers need assistance, and it abounds in sound 
and discriminating thought. 

Satan as revealed in Scripture. By the Rev. K. W. Tweepre, 
D.D. 12mo.—A brief and judicious summary of the teaching of 
Scripture concerning the dark phase of spiritual influences. 

Memoir of the Rev. Henry Wight. By his Sox. 12mo. 
Edmondston & Douglas.—The late ie. Henry Wight was a man. 
of eminent worth. He relinquished the flattering connections and 
prospects which were open to him in early lite, not only that 
he might become a Nonconformist minister, but — a preacher 
to the lower classes. In this latter character he was long well 
known in Edinburgh, and will not soon be forgotten. As a religious 
teacher, it was his modest ambition to have his place among those 
who ‘remember the forgotten, attend to the neglected, and visit the 
‘forsaken.’ It has been said that among the lower classes in 
Edinburgh ‘a larger number attribute their change from darkness 
‘ to light to the words, the Christian common sense, the personal 
‘ power, and honest dealing of Henry Wight, than to the endeavours 
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* of all others put together. From what we know of the matter we 
can accept this statement, strong as it is, as being substantially 
truthful. The true Christian manhood of Henry Wight was felt by 
all who had intercourse with him, and by none more than by the 
crowds who hung upon his lips in the streets of Edinburgh. It was 
fitting that there should be a memorial of such a man, and we hope 
that others will be awakened by it to ‘go and do likewise.’ 

Memorable Women of the Puritan Times. By the Rev. James 
AnpeErson. Two Vols. Fep. Blackie—Mr. Anderson is the author 
of a work intitled ‘Ladies of the Reformation,’ and of another 
intitled, ‘Ladies of the Covenant.’ To those publications the 

resent is a fitting sequel. The memoirs here given are twenty-five 
in number. At a juncture when the times of the Puritans are 
attracting some special attention, we trust Mr. Anderson’s volumes 
will find many readers. 

Kitto’s Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature. New Edition. Part I. 
A. & C. Black.—This will be a revised, corrected, and much en- 
larged edition of a work which was one of deserved reputation when 
first published. The editor is Dr. Alexander, of Edinburgh, who 
will be aided by ‘scholars eminent in different departments of 
‘biblical literature. In many respects it will be a greatly im- 
proved work, and the paper, typography, and illustrations promise 
to be not only good, but exceedingly beautiful. Twenty-four 
Monthly Parts, at 2s. 6d. each, will complete the two volumes— 
large volumes in super-royal 8vo. 

The Congregational Year Book for 1862.—We must say a word 
for our old friend under this title. We wish that all things improved 
by age as this publication does. It is the best book of its kind in 
car Milaeage. So we say, and so we have heard an authority say 
that ought to be decisive on such a question. 

What the Prophets have Foretold: a Compendium of Scripture Pre- 
diction, with Special Reference to the Duration and Doom of the Papal 
Antichrist, the Judgments of the Great Day of God Almighty, and 
the.Dawn of Millennial Glory. By Jonny ALGERNoN CLaRKE. 
Small 4to. Nisbet.—The title of this volume will indicate its main 
drift and purpose. Modern history, civil and ecclesiastical, the 
author sees as shadowed forth by ancient prophecies, and by that 
help he has persuaded himself he can see far into the future. 
On this subject Christians now-a-days seem to consist of two 
classes—those who are enamoured of it unduly, and those who 
neglect it unduly. To ourselves, we must confess, the evil resulting 
from the notion that we can thus see much into the future b 
the light of the past has always appeared greater than the good. 
Such conjectural forecastings may come into the place of the certain 
truths of the Gospel, but they will never do the work of those 
truths. Too often the real has been neglected in the chase of the 

- imaginary. Mr. Clarke is an intelligent man, and by no means so 
extravagant and dogmatic as some of the so-called students of 
prophecy ; but it is in his power to do much more good to mankind 

- than by his labours in this field. 
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